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Notes  on  the  Historical  Novel 

BY  LION  FEUCHTW ANGER 


I.  “TO  PRESERVE  THE  FIRE,  NOT  THE  ASHES” 


Frequently,  conscientious  readers  write  to  me  to  inquire  whether 
one  or  the  other  detail  in  my  historical  novels  is  “correct.”  Usually 
it  isn’t,  and  that  is  what  I  tell  the  curious  ones. 

I  am  not  in  the  least  ashamed  of  those  lies.  I  think  of  Mark  Twain, 
who  gave  the  young  Rudyard  Kipling  the  following  advice;  “Young 
man,  first  get  your  facts,  then  distort  them  as  you  please.” 

In  thus  preferring  lies  that  help  build  up  illusion  to  truths  that  disturb 
it,  I  can  quote  some  illustrious  examples.  Homer,  the  authors  of  the  Bible, 
Shakespeare,  and  all  writers  of  great  historical  fiction,  down  to  our  own 
time — they  all  took  quite  astonishing  liberties  with  the  documented  his¬ 
torical  facts. 

Why  did  those  poets  lie  ?  It  wasn’t  that  they  were  too  lazy  to  find 
out  the  “exact  truth.”  In  many  cases  it  can  be  quite  conclusively  estab¬ 
lished  that  they  were  very  well  aware  of  this  “exact  truth.”  But  evidently 
they  had  no  intention  of  competing  with  the  reporters  of  documented 
facts — that  type  of  work  did  not  concern  them.  Aristotle,  who  reflected 
on  this  attitude  of  the  poets,  came  to  the  following  conclusion:  “The 
artistic  representation  of  history  is  a  more  serious  pursuit  than  the  exact 
writing  of  history.  For  the  art  of  letters  goes  to  the  heart  of  things,  where¬ 
as  the  factual  report  merely  collocates  details.” 

The  writers  of  great  historical  novels  made  use  of  history  merely  to 
express  their  own  concept  of  the  world.  They  attempted  to  “distinguish 
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what  was  accidental  and  transitory  in  the  nature  of  historical  characters 
from  what  was  essential  and  immutable.”  The  latter  they  tried  to  pre¬ 
serve,  while  they  altered  the  former  at  will.  What  they  wanted  to  take 
over  from  the  past  was  the  fire,  not  the  ashes.  The  past,  to  them,  was  the 
foundation  of  the  present.  They  wanted  to  create  something  alive,  to 
beget  life  itself. 

Their  success  proves  them  right.  Their  books,  their  invented  legends, 
epics,  dramas,  and  novels;  their  imaginary  men  and  deeds,  have  proved 
more  alive  than  all  the  proved  and  painstakingly  established  facts  of 
historical  science.  The  imaginary  Odysseus  is  more  alive  than  any  his¬ 
torical  chieftain  or  sea  captain  of  any  actual  Greek  island.  The  imaginary 
Haman  from  the  short  story  called  The  Book  of  Esther  is  more  alive 
than  his  historical  model,  the  very  real  King  Antiochus.  And  of  all  the 
heroes  of  history  who  ever  fought  for  liberty,  there  is  none  so  alive  as  the 
completely  imaginary  Swiss,  William  Tell.  A  fine  legend  or  historical 
novel  is  usually  more  credible,  truer,  more  alive,  and  more  vital  than  any 
clear,  exact  representation  of  historical  facts. 

One  thing  the  serious  writer  of  historical  novels  and  the  serious  stu¬ 
dent  of  history  have  in  common:  both  sec  history  as  the  struggle  of  a 
tiny,  enlightened,  and  responsible  minority  against  the  vast,  compact  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  blind  and  irresponsible,  who  are  guided  merely  by  instinct. 

To  depict  earlier  episodes  of  this  eternal  struggle  is  the  purpose  of 
textbooks  of  history  as  well  as  historical  fiction.  But  the  poet  is  superior 
to  the  scientist.  He  can  turn  the  bitterness  of  past  defeat,  the  elation  of 
past  victories,  into  present-day  experiences.  And  thus  he  forges  arms  to 
speed  up  the  final  victory  of  reason  over  stupidity  and  the  eternal  yes¬ 
terday. 


II 

SOME  STATISTICS 

From  the  theoretical  works  on  the  historical  novel  written  by  such 
learned  authors  as  Nicld,  Sheppard,  and  others,  it  follows  that  approxi¬ 
mately  25,000  historical  novels  have  been  published  in  the  course  of  the 
last  100  years.  The  vast  majority  of  these  works — my  estimate  is  24,930 — 
endeavor  to  relate  historical  facts  just  as  brightly  and  excitingly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  (The  best  known  example  of  this  type  is  The  Three  Musketeers 
by  Alexandre  Dumas.)  If  the  ambition  of  the  authors  of  this  kind  of 
novel  is  high,  they  try  to  concoct  out  of  the  features  of  a  historical  figure 
a  thing  that  has  some  resemblance  to  a  human  being. 
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Of  the  24,930  works  mentioned,  about  2,000  were  temporarily  suc¬ 
cessful,  while  about  300  continued  popular  over  a  longer  period.  They 
achieved  their  success  just  by  the  use  of  suspense  and  color,  in  some  cases 
by  adding  a  touch  of  patriotism,  of  feeling  for  blood  and  soil. 

During  those  same  100  years,  also  about  70  historical  novels  were 
written  which  were  meant  to  serve  a  higher  purpose:  to  give  meaning 
to  history;  to  present  contemporary  ideas  and  feelings  more  sharply  and 
more  clearly  by  moving  them  into  the  distance,  into  the  past;  to  give 
the  reader  a  clear,  concise  picture  of  the  author’s  own  view  of  the  world. 
The  greatest  example  of  this  type  is  Tolstoy’s'  War  and  Peace.  To  be  exact, 
I  have  come  across  only  63  such  novels,  but  I  may  have  missed  about  7. 
Of  these  63  or  70  works,  9  were  successful.  These  9  novels  of  the  second, 
serious  variety  owed  their  success  to  the  fact  that  the  readers  believed 
them  to  be  examples  of  the  colorful  kind. 

As  for  myself,  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  write  historical  novels  for 
27  years.  Within  that  time  I  have  managed  to  complete  7  such  books. 
I  am  now  going  to  give  away  a  secret:  My  intention  was  to  produce  seri¬ 
ous  art.  Nevertheless,  one  of  my  7  novels  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the 
common  type  of  historical  novel.  Consequently  it  is  always  being  highly 
praised,  held  up  as  a  shining  example  in  most  textbooks.  To  finish  this 
entertaining  work,  including  research,  required  7  months.  The  other  6 
works,  as  has  been  shown,  took  me  something  more  than  26  years.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  public  mistook  these  6  novels,  too,  for  examples  of  the  first, 
common  type;  and  therefore,  all  in  all,  these  historical  novels  of  mine 
have  also  been  fairly  successful. — Pacific  Palisades,  California. 


“Today,  (Arthur)  Schnitzler  is  Aus¬ 
tria’s  Poet  No.  1.  His  plays  arc  again 
part  and  parcel  of  the  repertory  of 
Viennese  theaters,  magazines  reprint  his 
shorter  stories,  and  articles  about  him 
appear  regularly  in  the  literary  maga¬ 
zines.  .  .  .  Schnitzler  loved  Austria  and 
was  a  faithful  Austrian,  although  he  saw 
and  criticized  the  faults  and  shortcom¬ 
ings  gnawing  at  Austria’s  brittle  surface. 
.  .  .  ^hnitzler  was  throughout  his  long 
life  a  fighting  liberal  who  boldly  stood 
up,  whenever  this  was  necessary,  to  de¬ 
fend  with  his  powerful  pen  the  rights 
of  the  underdog.  It  is  writers  of  this  kind 
— and  not  pseudo-Nazis,  ex-Nazis,  or 
clcrico-Fascists — that  the  new  Austria 
needs  on  its  long  road  toward  full  re¬ 


construction  and  recuperation.” — Al¬ 
fred  Werner,  in  The  American  Hebrew. 

The  remains  of  Teresa  dc  la  Parra, 
who  has  been  called  “the  loftiest  and 
most  delicate  feminine  spirit  in  Vene¬ 
zuelan  literature  of  all  times,”  will  be 
brought  back  from  Madrid,  where  she 
died  in  October  1935,  to  her  native  Ca¬ 
racas  which  is  so  proud  of  her.  She  is 
the  author  of  Ifigenia  and  Memorias  de 
Mamd  Blanca.  The  first  of  these  novels, 
which  was  awarded  the  prize  in  the 
Concurso  de  Novelistas  Hispanoameri- 
canos  for  1924,  depicts  a  society  in  the 
process  of  evolution,  a  Caracas  disappear¬ 
ing  in  the  dust  of  memories.  (Frwn  Hoy, 
Caracas,  Aug.  20,  1947). 


The  Exile  Writer  Turns 
Publisher 

BY  BODO  UHSE 

The  attitude  of  a  writer  toward  his  books  depends  on  his  personal 
traits  and  on  circumstances.  There  are  many  who  look  with  pride 
upon  the  well-bound  vehicles  of  their  ideas.  But  there  are  equally 
as  many  who  are  utterly  indifferent  to  the  form  in  which  their  writing 
is  presented  to  the  public. 

When  my  first  book  was  about  to  appear,  Joseph  Roth,  the  author  of 
Radetzl^ymarsch,  told  me  how  excited  I  would  be.  “You  don’t  really  feel 
like  a  writer  till  your  first  book  comes  out.  None  of  your  books  pub¬ 
lished  after  that  will  ever  mean  the  same  thing  to  you.” 

But  in  my  case  he  was  wrong.  When  my  first  book  finally  appeared, 
I  already  knew  that  it  was  not  good.  Besides,  it  was  badly  presented. 
There  was  a  serious  misprint  which  mutilated  the  last  sentence,  the  finale 
I  had  worked  and  sweated  over  with  great  pain.  I  did  not  like  the  binding 
or  the  print.  I  was  dissatisfied  with  the  title  (the  publisher  had  insisted 
on  my  altering  the  one  I  had  first  planned  to  use)  and  finally,  the  fly-leaf 
turned  out  to  be  a  complete  disaster.  It  had  been  done  by  a  friend  of  mine, 
John  Heartfield,  an  excellent  craftsman  in  the  art  of  photomontage.  Un¬ 
fortunately  he  had  done  too  well.  The  complicated  design,  with  various 
colors  melting  into  one  another,  came  out  very  badly  in  print,  because 
my  publisher  had  given  the  job  to  a  small,  inadequate  publishing  house. 
The  book  was  published  while  I  was  in  exile  in  Paris. 

Living,  working,  and  publishing  in  exile — these  are  very  special  ex¬ 
periences  for  a  writer.  What  they  have  meant  in  general,  as  far  as  the 
German-speaking  Emigration  was  concerned,  has  been  excellently  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  short  but  complete  history  of  German  literature  in  exile  by 
F.  C.  Weiskopf  {JJnter  fremden  Himmeln.  Berlin.  Dietz.  1947).  His 
book  is  an  astonishingly  detailed  survey  of  the  various  influences  to  which 
the  exiled  writers  were  subjected. 

In  many  cases  writers  became  editors  and  publishers,  as  for  instance 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Mexico  (Aurora-Press,  New  York;  El  Libro 
Libre,  Mexico).  I  shall  never  forget  the  busy  industry  in  my  Mexican 
terrace  apartment  as  we  started  to  publish  a  German  monthly  magazine: 
Anna  Seghers  and  her  children  folding  the  magazines,  Egon  Erwin 
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Kisch  and  his  wife  putting  them  into  envelopes,  Ludwig  Renn  and  I 
writing  the  addresses,  other  contributors  attaching  the  stamps  and  carry¬ 
ing  the  magazines  to  the  post  office. 

This  primitive  way  of  managing  our  magazine,  forced  on  us  by  lack 
of  money,  was  a  burden  to  all  of  us.  But  it  was  fun,  too,  and  it  had  many 
advantages.  Our  being  constantly  together,  discussing  and  carrying 
through  all  the  practical  tasks,  created  a  special  esprit  de  corps.  It  gave 
us  an  opportunity  for  long  and  fruitful  discussions  on  the  content  of 
our  magazine,  on  every  article,  poem,  or  story  we  published.  We  studied 
the  difficulties  before  us  and  got  close  enough  to  each  other  to  put  for¬ 
ward  openly  the  problems  which  each  of  us  encountered  in  his  special 
field  of  work.  We  became  more  tolerant  toward  each  other  and  more 
critical  of  ourselves.  In  a  six-week  discussion  of  thesis  and  counter-thesis, 
we  developed  a  whole  theory  of  the  contemporary  novel,  and  each  of 
the  writers  who  took  part  in  it  did  so  with  benefit  to  his  own  work. 

Contributors,  editorial  board,  publishers,  and  administrators  were  the 
same  persons  and  switched  from  one  role  to  the  other  with  more  or  less 
ease.  It  helped  some  of  them  to  overcome  those  egocentric  traits  which 
all  too  easily  develop  in  writers  under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  our 
kind  of  society. 

I  cannot  deny  that  with  each  new  appearance  of  our  magazine  I  felt 
pride  even  though  my  contribution  had  consisted  largely  in  proof-read¬ 
ing,  making  up  the  pages,  or,  worst  of  all,  “dividing  syllables.”  As  our 
linotypists  were  Mexicans,  they  could  type  all  right  from  the  manu¬ 
scripts,  but  how  in  Heaven  should  they  know  where  to  divide  those 
strange  words  so  burdened  with  consonants  ? 

Publishing  our  magazine  gave  us  a  purpose  and  at  the  same  time  gave 
us  a  stronger  foothold  in  the  country  we  were  living  in.  We  got  a  closer 
view  of  the  people  whose  hospitality  we  gratefully  enjoyed,  of  their  cus¬ 
toms  and  their  social  conditions. 

We  encountered  a  special  and  at  the  beginning  rather  vexing  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  questions  of  the  linotypes.  The  small  printing  shops  we  fa¬ 
vored  had  no  machines  of  their  own.  But  they  were  in  connection  with 
some  linotypist,  often  an  elderly  man  who  after  years  of  work  had  got 
together  enough  money  to  buy  himself  a  linotype  machine,  usually  a 
wretched  old  thing  as  overworked  as  its  owner  and  constantly  in  need 
of  repair.  He  would  normally  put  up  his  shop  in  some  hole  in  the  wall, 
in  which  he  worked  perhaps  with  two  assistants  in  three  shifts,  so  that 
the  machine  never  stood  still.  (How  could  he  otherwise  pay  the  install- 
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ments  or  repay  the  money  he  had  been  forced  to  borrow  to  own  the 
machine?) 

Generally  it  turned  out  that  these  linotypists  had  their  little  shops  at 
the  other  end  of  town  from  our  printers;  there  we  went  with  our  manu¬ 
scripts.  From  there  we  dragged  the  composition — a  heavy  load — to  our 
printer  to  get  the  proofs.  With  the  corrected  proofs  we  rushed  back  to 
the  linotype  to  wait  for  the  corrections  which  had  to  be  rushed  over  to 
the  printer  again.  We  were  exhausted  and  exasperated  when  the  same 
game,  only  with  greater  speed,  had  to  be  repeated  with  the  revised  proofs. 
With  the  magazine  finished  we  had  to  carry  the  lead  back  to  the  lino- 
typist,  who  carefully  weighed  it;  and  if  the  weight  was  not  right,  which 
all  too  often  was  the  case  since  lead  was  scarce  during  the  war,  we  had 
to  pay  the  difference. 

This  way  of  bringing  out  an  industrial  product  is  certainly  not  typical 
for  all  Mexico’s  industries,  which  are  developing  by  leaps  and  bounds; 
but  it  is  representative  for  a  certain  stratum  of  Mexico’s  economy,  which 
is  bound  to  improve  shortly. 

When  we  began  publishing  books  later  we  were  already  old  hands 
at  the  business,  especially  at  meeting  the  two  main  problems  of  exile 
literature:  the  lack  of  funds  and  the  various  difficulties  of  publishing  in 
a  language  which  was  foreign  to  everybody  who  had  to  deal  technically 
with  the  books.  Our  first  publications,  Egon  Erwin  Kisch’s  Sensation 
Fair  and  Anna  Seghers’  T he  Seventh  Cross,  were  put  out  on  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  basis.  We  made  up  the  rest  of  what  we  needed  by  giving  lectures  in 
German,  English,  and  Spanish.  By  discounting  the  fact  that  a  writer,  too, 
has  to  live,  and  by  not  paying  him,  the  incoming  money  enabled  us  to 
put  out  more  books.  In  spite  of  the  many  risks,  our  publishing  business 
succeeded,  and  toward  the  end  it  even  paid  the  writers  in  a  modest  way. 

The  writer  in  exile  depended  mostly  on  the  translations  of  his  books, 
and  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  translations  to  be  published  long  before 
the  originals;  moreover,  they  generally  reached  a  much  wider  audience. 
They  gave  not  only  material  help  to  the  writers,  but  intellectual  satisfac¬ 
tion  too.  Yet  the  translations,  well  done  as  they  might  be — and  there  are 
cases  in  which  books  are  improved  by  transmutation  into  another  lan¬ 
guage — naturally  cannot  give  the  writer  the  same  satisfaction  as  the  pub¬ 
lished  original  does.  And  this  despite  his  having  learned  to  look  at  books 
soberly  and  objectively  as  result  of  his  experience  as  a  part-time  publisher. 

What  sometimes  accentuated  this  attitude  of  natural  preference  for 
the  original  was  the  usual  method  of  reviewing  books  on  this  continent 
with  excessive  emphasis  on  the  factual  part  of  the  story  at  the  expense 
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of  the  evaluation  of  the  theme  behind  the  narrative.  And  then  of  course 
translations  did  not  facilitate  the  true  appreciation  of  the  style,  the  writer’s 
special,  personal  medium.  These  were  the  reasons  why  the  writers  looked 
with  more  loving  eyes  at  their  German  editions,  even  though  they  were 
clumsily  done  and  appeared  in  small  quantities. 

This  could  not  be  otherwise,  since  the  public  consisted  generally  of 
German  and  Austrian  refugees.  A  remarkable  change  occurred,  how¬ 
ever,  while  the  war  drove  on.  Even  our  publishing  house  had  to  enlarge 
its  editions,  when  a  new  audience  appeared  on  the  market  and  the  orders 
from  the  various  prison  camps  began  to  come  in. 

By  now,  most  of  the  books  which  were  printed  in  exile  in  editions 
of  from  one  to  three  thousand  copies  have  found  their  revival  in  Germany 
with  new  editions  which  in  many  cases  have  reached  and  passed  the 
hundred  thousand  mark.  The  work  in  exile  was  not  done  in  vain. — 
Tacubaya,  Mexico. 

An  Italian  company  is  filming  Paul 
Claudel’s  religious  drama  Uannonce 
jaite  h  Marie. 

According  to  Professor  E.  B.  Ham 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  as  quoted 
in  Le  Travailleur  of  Worcester,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  the  University  of  Michigan  li¬ 
brary  has  approximately  4,000  French- 
Canadian  books,  an  unusually  large 
number  for  a  university  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Florence  magazine  Letteratura 
for  March-April  1947  carries  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  Ernst  Toller’s  HinJ^emann  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  article  on  II  destino  di 
Ernst  Toller,  by  Vito  Pandolfi.  Toller, 
we  learn,  has  received  little  attention  in 
Italy. 

Steinbeck,  on  his  way  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
on  an  assignment  for  the  New  Yorl( 

Herald  Tribune,  was  interviewed  in 
Paris  by  a  reporter  from  Les  Lettres 
franfaises  whom  he  impressed  as  being 
quite  like  his  writing:  alive,  vibrant. 

Also  she  thought  him  very  tall,  very 
big,  very  strong,  very — everything.  He 
expressed  regret  that  so  few  French  au¬ 
thors  are  translated  in  the  United  States. 


Concerning  the  struggle  between  liberal¬ 
ism  and  reaction,  he  thought  the  reac¬ 
tionary  attack  beneficial  because  it  un¬ 
masks  the  danger  and  reorganizes  the 
forces  of  progress,  which  is  achieved  only 
through  struggle. 

Romain  Rolland  was  very  absent- 
minded,  which  did  not  disturb  his  con¬ 
viction  that  a  writer  must  be  observant. 
One  day  he  was  arguing  this  theory  ve- 
hemendy  with  a  believer  in  pure  imagi¬ 
nation  whom  he  took  to  lunch  at  his 
favorite  restaurant.  As  soon  as  they  en¬ 
tered,  his  companion  was  struck  with 
the  starding  aspect  of  the  place,  the 
counter  in  ruins,  walls  smoky,  room  de¬ 
serted  and  bare  of  furniture  except  a 
table  at  which  Romain  Rolland  sat  down 
as  he  condnued  his  discourse. 

“No,  it’s  impossible.  If  you  aren’t  ob¬ 
servant,  my  dear  fellow,  you  will  never 
be  a  writer. . . .  Waiter! . . .  Waiter! . . .” 

The  waiter  came  in,  surprised  and  pro¬ 
testing. 

“But,  Monsieur  Rolland,  I  can’t  serve 
you  today!’’ 

“And  why  not,  pray?’’ 

“Why  can’t  you  see.  Monsieur  Rol¬ 
land  ?  The  restaurant  was  hit  by  a  bomb 
yesterday.’’ — ^From  Recueil,  Quebec. 


Confessions  of  a  Translator 

BY  HERMAN  SALINGER 

Haec  studia  adolescentiam  alunt,  senectutcm  oblectant,  secundas  res 
ornant,  adversis  pcrfugium  ac  solatium  praebent,  delectant  domi,  non 
impediunt  foris,  pcrnoctant  nobiscum,  peregrinantur,  rusticantur. — 
Cicero  :  Pro  Archia,  7. 

I  AST  NIGHT  being  one  of  those  bright  and  windy  nights  when  not  air 
alone  but  light  itself  seems  to  blow  through  the  open  window,  I  lay 
^awake — so  long,  in  fact,  that  the  desire  for  sleep  was  lost.  There  arc 
several  such  nights  in  a  year.  As  after  prolonged  fasting,  the  appetite 
vanishes;  a  clarity  and  lightness  take  hold  of  the  mind.  The  mind  itself 
feels  swept  clean  to  its  outermost  corners.  But  this  is  illusion.  Some  shred, 
unseen  at  first,  clings  like  a  cobweb.  On  such  nights  as  this,  if  I  am  lucky 
enough  to  remember,  I  think  of  Cicero’s  words.  Rather,  I  begin  by  think¬ 
ing  of  them  or  else  end  so.  He  is  speaking  of  the  study  of  literature,  but  its 
production  might  be  included,  for  Archias  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  teacher 
— and  it  is  always  a  consolation  when  the  mind,  fumbling  in  the  dark, 
strikes  “pcrnoctant  nobiscum”:  the  reassuring  idea  that  literature  and  our 
literary  studies  spend  the  nights  with  us.  And  the  realization  that  they 
behaved  thus  obligingly  even  twenty  centuries  ago. 

On  the  morning  after  such  a  night,  the  memory  of  Miss  Choate  is 
quite  in  order.  Didn’t  she  provide  the  first  introduction  to  Cicero’s  words 
(and  ideas)  }  And  wasn’t  Cicero,  after  all,  speaking  in  defense  of  his  old 
teacher  And  was  it  not  little  Miss  Choate  who,  from  the  majesty  of  her 
sub-Napoleonic  stature,  simultaneously  pointed  the  pathway  to  Parnas¬ 
sus  and  introduced  us  to  the  gentle  art  of  translation  ?  Not  that  she  viewed 
it  as  such;  rather  was  it  a  stern  science  and  a  strict  discipline.  But  that 
was  only  on  the  face  of  things.  After  school  hours  I  used  to  see  her  trotting 
home,  her  swift,  mincing  steps  clicking  along  the  corridor,  the  silken 
swish  of  her  long,  old-fashioned  skirts  waving  the  dusk  aside  as  she  left 
the  building,  a  faded  green  Harvard  bag,  heavy  with  books  and  almost 
as  big  as  Miss  Choate,  bobbing  from  her  wrist  as  she  walked  through  the 
gathering  darkness  of  midwestern  exile:  a  true  daughter  of  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

But  surely,  besides  the  wish  to  teach  us  that  every  day  had  its  ap¬ 
pointed  task  and  that  it  must  be  done  painstakingly,  literally,  accurately, 
and  completely  (adjective  forms,  for  instance,  were  to  be  given  in  full. 
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“for  I  wun’t  take  arum*sV*  she  used  to  say),  there  was  something  else 
behind  her  frown.  To  be  sure,  accuracy  came  first,  and  for  learning  it 
one  should  be  eternally  grateful,  if  he  harbor  any  ambition  to  practice  the 
translator’s  art.  But  there  was  fun,  too,  to  be  found  in  a  translation,  and 
the  tight  owlish  mouth  could  twitch  into  a  quick  smile  and  those  bright 
eyes,  as  blue  as  the  Atlantic,  glitter  with  humor,  as  they  did  that  day 
during  the  First  Catalinian  Oration  when  Miss  Choate  took  over  one 
sentence  herself,  where  Cicero  speaks  of  almost  being  murdered  on  his 
couch  of  rest:  me  in  meo  lectulo  interfecturos  esse  pollicerentur.  From 
her  full  four  feet  four  and  with  a  cutthroat  gesture  the  little  lady  dra¬ 
matically  proclaimed :  “They  vowed  to  kill  me  in  my  little  bed !” 

True  wit  is  a  rare  quality  in  translations.  The  run-of-the-mill  transla¬ 
tion  may  lack  not  merely  the  verve  and  fire  but  even  the  faintest  warmth 
of  the  original.  Because  of  this  sad  fact,  it  becomes  almost  axiomatic  not 
to  look  behind  oneself  to  see  what  has  already  been  done  by  others  or 
how  it  has  been  done.  Nor  does  the  wise  translator  look  ahead  for  re¬ 
wards.  His  reward,  for  example,  in  translating  a  poem  is  measurable  to 
himself  alone  and  is  often  a  deep  personal  experience.  The  truly  devoted 
translator  is  impelled  at  times  almost  against  his  will  toward  a  certain 
poem  or  a  certain  poet,  driven  by  a  desire  to  repeat  the  original  creative 
act,  to  re-experience  part  of  the  life  history  of  the  poem,  and  thus  come 
closer  to  its  heart.  It  is  doubtless  for  this  reason  that  poets  “in  their  own 
right”  not  infrequently  are  the  best  translators  of  poetry. 

Of  the  translator’s  skill  much  could  be  written.  As  for  my  own  efforts, 
I  cannot  truly  say  that  I  have  ever  attempted  anything  that  seemed  very 
difficult  at  the  time.  Later,  when  I  had  lost  that  close  contact  with  the 
poet,  I  often  wondered  how  I  had  preserved  even  a  small  fraction  of  the 
primal  thrill.  One  reviewer  of  the  most  sustained  stint  of  translating  I 
ever  attempted,  Heinrich  Heine’s  satire  Germany:  A  Winter’s  Tale, 
actually  penetrated  the  veil  of  top-secrecy  (the  job  having  been  done  in 
the  off-duty  hours  of  military  service).  Said  he:  “The  task  is  not,  after  all, 
a  very  difficult  one,”  and  he  went  on  to  unravel  the  secret.  All  the  trans¬ 
lator  of  Heine’s  barbed  quatrains  needed  to  do  was  to  find  appropriate 
end-rhymes  for  the  second  and  fourth  lines,  since  the  rhyme-scheme  of 
ABCB  was  relatively  simple.  And  yet,  in  the  actual  process,  I  had  the 
illusion  of  doing  more.  Perhaps,  however,  it  was  the  easiness  of  the  task 
which  accounted  for  the  unadulterated  fun  of  the  performance,  even 
despite  Heine’s  sadly  accurate  prophecies  a  hundred  years  ago  of  the 
Germany  that  was  to  come. 

Is  translation,  then,  a  mere  matter  of  skill  and  technique.?  Not  en- 
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tircly.  There  is,  or,  better  said,  there  may  be  a  certain  philosophy  behind 
the  activity.  It  need  not,  however,  spring  full-born  from  the  translator’s 
brow.  Personally  speaking,  I  must  confess  (and  the  title  demands  that 
I  do  so)  that  my  own  work  began  rather  as  a  compulsion  than  anything 
else,  and  evolved,  so  to  speak,  into  a  viewpoint.  This  evolution  comes  of 
itself  the  more  one  works  at  translation.  There  is  no  better  way  of  looking 
into  the  wings  and  behind  the  scenes  of  the  whole  poetic  performance; 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  result  is  sometimes  disillusioning.  Not 
often,  but  occasionally,  a  translator  glimpses  the  ropes  and  pulleys,  the 
unlighted  bulbs,  the  wind-and-thunder  machines,  and  comes  away  a  bit 
undeceived  about  his  idol.  What  had  seemed  tragedy  turns  out  to  be 
artifice.  In  simple  terms,  the  translator  now  and  again  discovers  the  poetic 
formula:  not  quite  a  blueprint  but  clearly  a  pattern  which  at  first  seems 
more  dead  than  alive.  And  then  the  wonder  grows  that  any  poet,  by  a 
mere  elaboration  of  this  pattern,  by  a  mere  manipulation  of  succeeding 
sounds  and  stresses,  rhymes  and  assonances,  could  succeed  in  creating 
the  proverbial  “thing  of  beauty.”  And  here  not  seldom  a  second  miracle 
occurs:  just  as  naive  admiration  had  given  way  to  a  conscious  disappoint¬ 
ment  when  the  mechanics  showed  through,  so  now  a  second  wave  of 
admiration  frequently  begins,  for  the  translator  realizes  that  on  this 
humble  mechanism,  this  loom,  the  stuff  of  poetry  has  been  woven.  What 
he  has  really  experienced  is  first,  the  discovery  of  pattern  with  a  small  p, 
then  of  form  with  a  large  F.  He  has  arrived  at  the  realization  that  pattern 
is  fundamentally  alive,  not  dead,  and  that  form  is  not  an  anatomical  fact 
but  rather  a  physiological  function  of  poetry. 

Working  with  the  poetry  of  Rainer  Maria  Rilke  in  particular  brings 
one  to  many  of  these  realizations.  Himself  a  great  translator,  his  lyric 
work  presents  especially  trying  problems  of  translation.  Unfortunately, 
among  the  several  who  have  essayed  to  translate  Rilke  into  English,  few 
have  found  the  key;  and  again,  unfortunately,  some  of  the  better-known 
translations  are  not  the  best.  Few  have  done  as  well  as  Ludwig  Lewisohn 
twenty  or  more  years  ago  with  individual  lyrics  of  the  Early  Poems,  Booli 
of  Pictures  and  New  Poems,  though  offering  but  fragmentary,  if  typical, 
samples.  Moreover,  to  be  fair,  the  Sonnets  to  Orpheus  in  their  entirety  and 
the  Duino  Elegies  presented  quite  other  problems  to  quite  other  transla¬ 
tors,  who  felt  compelled  to  invent  a  special  language  to  accommodate 
Rilke’s  meanings.  It  is  of  this  solution  and  more  particularly  of  its  re¬ 
bounding  influence  on  our  own  English  and  American  poetry  that  Karl 
Shapiro  complains  in  his  recent  Essay  on  Rime: 
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For  so  suggestible  is  the  modern  poem 
That  out  of  Spender’s  Rilke  comes  a  style 
The  English  of  which  is  copied  in  our  verse 
As  a  new  idiom. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  working  with  Rilke  in  the  original  is,  I  find,  a  power¬ 
ful  catalytic  in  reaching  something  faintly  resembling  a  philosophy  of 
translation.  But  not  only  is  this  true  of  Rilke’s  own  poems.  It  was  not 
until  after  the  war  (this  is  another  confession)  that  I  began  to  learn 
something  of  Rilke’s  approach  to  translation.  As  the  extensive  translator 
of  several  older  poets  (Michelangelo,  Louise  Labe,  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning)  and  most  notably  of  Paul  Valery  among  his  contemporaries, 
Rilke — being  Rilke — possessed  his  own  approach  and  philosophy.  It  re¬ 
freshed  me  to  discover  that  same  compulsion,  that  same  thirst  of  the 
translator  for  a  comprehension  of  the  foreign  poet  that  I,  doubtless  to  a 
lesser  degree  but  no  less  distinctly,  had  felt:  the  desire  to  encompass  and 
possess  the  poet  and  his  work,  not  merely  to  render  him  (and  it)  into 
one’s  own  tongue.  The  altruistic  aim,  it  seems,  comes  second :  to  make 
the  foreign  poet  accessible  to  others.  And  this  is  necessarily  the  order  of 
events,  for  how  can  he  be  made  so  until  he  has  become  thoroughly  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  translator .? 

Valery  and  Rilke  were  opposites,  admiring  in  each  other  precisely 
those  qualities  wherein  they  deviated  one  from  the  other:  intellectual 
clarity,  on  the  one  hand,  intuitive  depth  on  the  other.  It  is  nothing  short 
of  astonishing  that  these  old  contrasting  attributes,  so  often  proclaimed 
as  characteristically  Gallic  and  Teutonic  respectively,  should  again  be 
embodied  in  two  figures  who  were  seemingly  as  “international,”  as  un¬ 
trammeled  by  the  existence  of  borders  and  boundaries  as  were  these  two 
modern  poets,  true  fellow-citizens  of  creative  Europe.  If  then  Rilke  felt 
himself  as  the  interpreter  of  Valery,  if  indeed  he  felt  interpretation  to  be 
necessary  (for  all  true  translation  involves  an  implied  commentary), 
does  it  not  once  again  become  clear  that  the  function  of  the  translator  is 
a  highly  vital  and  vitalizing  one  in  our  present-day  situation.? 

To  learn  to  love  in  others — in  other  poets,  in  other  cultures — what 
may  be  lacking  in  ourselves  and  in  our  culture,  as  Paul  Valery  in  and 
through  Rilke  confessedly  learned  to  love  “things  that  I  did  not  love  di¬ 
rectly”:  this  requires  for  most  of  us  a  translator.  But  the  assignment  is 
not  an  easy  one  nor  the  mission  always  accomplished.  Rilke  rejected  a 
dozen  French  translations  of  his  own  Cornet  before  he  was  satisfied.  His 
own  ideals  of  the  translator’s  art  were  high.  Two  conditions  had  to  be 
fulfilled:  strict  conformity  to  the  original  text  and,  at  the  same  time,  that 
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there  be  a  restitution  of  the  “movement  of  thought,”  the  Han  vivant  of 
the  phrase.  As  Maurice  Betz  remarks  in  his  memoirs  of  Rilke,  these  arc 
apparently  contradictory  requirements,  but  “the  whole  art  of  the  trans¬ 
lator  is  to  reconcile  them.”  Furthermore,  if  the  translation  in  question 
happened  to  be  verse,  Rilke  meant  “movement  of  thought”  to  include 
rhythm,  rhyme,  and  the  music  of  the  line.  How  far  short  of  these  de¬ 
siderata  most  English  versions  of  Rilke  fall !  Whereas  it  has  been  said  of 
Rilke’s  own  translations  that  through  them  the  verses  of  Paul  Valdry 
attain  a  new  and  greater  lyric  quality. 

Such  an  effect  could  arise  only  out  of  unusual  presuppositions.  And 
if  we  examine  the  case  of  Rilke  the  translator,  we  find  that  there  were 
such  presuppositions.  Perhaps  his  way  is  to  be  recommended  to  the 
originators  of  an  unprecedented  upsurge  of  bilingual  editions  in  which 
Charles  Baudelaire,  Franz  Wcrfcl,  Stefan  George,  and  Rilke  himself 
have  greeted  the  American  public.  For  it  has  been  written  of  him  that 
his  purpose  was  not  primarily  that  of  the  mediator  between  cultures. 
Rather  he  faced  the  work  of  a  fellow  poet,  conscious  of  its  demands  and 
endeavoring  to  meet  them.  It  was  his  own  inner  development  which  first 
led  him  to  a  poem  or  to  an  entire  poet;  his  translations  were  consequently 
a  step  in  his  own  unfolding:  a  step  to  be  taken  only  when  he  felt  inwardly 
ripe  for  it.  He  did  not  translate,  he  recast  the  originals  in  German,  as  he 
himself  said.  In  the  works  of  fellow  poets  he  encountered  the  supreme 
experience  of  the  translator-poet:  in  them  he  saw  his  own  experience  con¬ 
firmed.  Answers  which  he  had  perhaps  already  found  for  himself  met 
him  in  different  guise  and  garb,  smithied  in  the  heat  of  another  tempera¬ 
ment.  And  now  he  could  repeat  them  once  more,  rephrase  them  in  his 
own  language,  testing  their  truth  the  while. 

Humility  should  be  the  lesson.  “To  become  aware,”  as  Carl  Georg 
Heise  has  written,  in  a  somewhat  different  connection,  “that  the  speech 
of  everything  truly  great  and  beautiful  in  this  world,  the  speech  of  noble 
and  genuine  humanity,  the  speech  of  the  pure  and  strong  heart,  is  eternal¬ 
ly  the  same,  easily  comprehended,  open  to  all,  ennobling  and  rejoicing, 
uniting  mankind.”  Words  may  distort  this  speech ;  or  words  may  help 
to  convey  it.  Somewhere  in  the  ranks  of  the  conveyors,  the  translator  at 
once  humbly  and  proudly  bears  his  message. — Grinnell  College. 

The  city  of  Buenos  Aires  emulates 
Boston  in  its  care  for  the  moral  welfare 
of  its  reading  public.  Buenos  Aires  has 
recendy  banned  the  sale  in  its  precincts 
of  Barbey  d’Aurevilly’s  Les  diaboliques, 


James  Joyce’s  Ulysses,  Balzac’s  Physio¬ 
logic  du  manage,  Erico’  Verissimo’s  Co- 
minhos  cruzados,  Octave  Mirbeau’s  Ro¬ 
man  d’une  femme  de  chambre,  and 
Kathleen  Winsor’s  Forever  Amber. 


Bread  and  Books  in  Italy* 

BY  REGINALD  FOSTER  FRENCH 

No  ONE  could  characterize  in  one  phrase  the  Italian  state  of  mind  today;  it  is 
a  complicated  and  paradoxical  Hux.  But  one  element  does  stand  out:  the 
Italians  are  done  with  war  and  its  sufferings,  they  prefer  to  think  of  something 
else.  The  visitor  will  be  able  to  view  any  lush  Hollywood  hit  but  will  have  trouble 
finding  any  of  the  excellent  native  movies.  He  will  find  the  booksellers’  windows 
full  of  foreign  stuff  from  Hemingway  to  Kafka;  but  little  home  production  is  visible. 
Even  when  the  native  shelf  is  located  it  will  be  mostly  of  authors  who  continue 
the  good  old  antebellum  stuff,  interesting  and  well  written  but  untouched  by  war 
and  hunger.  These  are  the  older  professionals:  Moretti,  Bacchelli,  Brocchi,  Palaz- 
zeschi,  and  to  some  degree  Moravia,  all  interested  in  the  remoter  past  as  background 
and  in  psychological  situations  that  pertain  to  calmer  times.  Standing  with  them  on 
the  front  shelf  are  the  diarists  such  as  Graziani,  Malaparte,  Longanesi,  who  have 
had  to  wait  for  the  end  of  the  war  for  their  free  catharsis.  They  are  still  too  near 
their  personal  experiences  to  see  them  objectively  and  are  little  touched  by  the  eco¬ 
nomic  results  of  the  conflict. 

However,  there  is  a  back  shelf  of  fiction,  written  since  the  war  and  rather 
negative  in  character,  which  studies  the  psychological  effect  of  hunger  and  fear.  Of 
such  is  La  parte  difficile  of  Del  Buono,  in  which  an  intellectual,  in  the  light  of  his 
experience  with  the  lack  of  bread  and  security,  finds  that  his  intellectuality  was 
only  “rhetoric”;  but  no  new  and  vital  words  docs  he  find  in  replacement.  Containing 
good  descriptions  of  starving  (walking  on  cotton  batting)  but  psychologically  less 
convincing  arc  the  moping  meanders  of  Piovcnc’s  Piet^  contro  pieta;  here  the  pro¬ 
tagonist  concludes  that  we  must  strip  away  the  false  traditional  respect  ( pietal )  for 
institutions  and  people.  Only  then  can  we  construct.  Piovenc  docs  not  tell  us  how. 
The  war,  of  course,  has  dissolved  false  rhetorics  and  pieta,  and  it  is  only  natural  that 
many  writers  should  feel  lost.  Their  desperate  and  over-subtle  cerebrations  seem 
too  complicated  to  be  Italian,  however. 

Of  the  more  positive  writers,  three  works  are  noteworthy,  each  a  minor  master¬ 
piece.  The  most  apposite  to  our  subject  is  Vittorini’s  Sempione,  which  might  be 
called  the  classic  of  hunger.  In  his  surrealist  world  there  arc  few  elements,  constantly 
recurring — wild  chicory  (search  for  food  in  the  fields)  and  one  poor  anchovy  that 
occupies  several  chapters  (hunger  vs.  hospitality).  We  arc  hypnotized  into  a  child¬ 
like  view  of  the  importance  of  getting  food  (of  having,  for  once,  potatoes!)  which 
is  almost  heroic  when  it  becomes  action,  certainly  not  despairing. 

Nor  is  there  real  despair  in  Berto’s  II  cielo  k  rosso,  which  is  a  full-length  novel 
about  “children”  who  band  together  in  the  ruins  into  loose  families  when  their 
parents  are  killed.  The  rubble  in  which  the  others  bury  the  heroine  is  the  symbol 
of  the  tuberculosis  which  killed  her,  of  black  market,  prostitution,  famine.  But  this 
is  not  a  sentimental  book;  it  is  literary  in  spots  but  hard,  as  from  a  man  who  has 
stripped  away  Piovcnc’s  piV/d  and  begun  to  build  from  there. 

With  Pratolini  the  world  comes  first  and  not  the  constructions  he  puts  on  it. 
In  this  sense  he  is  different  from  the  others.  He  writes  of  the  famished  and  perse¬ 
cuted  because  he  loves  them  and  is  one  of  them.  His  masterpiece  is  the  choral 

•Oreste  del  Buono.  La  parte  difficile.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1947.  193  pp.  400  1. — Guido  Pio- 
ytne.Pieti  contro  pieth.  Milano.  Bompiani.  1946.  231  pp.  200  I. — Elio  Vittorini.  //  sempione  strizza 
Vocchio  a!  frejus.  Milano.  Bompiani.  1947.  156  pp.  170  1. — Giuseppe  Berto.  //  cielo  ^  rosso.  Milano. 
Longanesi.  1947.  407  pp.  800  1. — Vasco  Pratolini.  Cronache  di  poveri  amanti.  Firenze.  Vallecchi. 
1947.  557  pp.  600  1. 
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Cronache  di  poveri  amanti,  written  in  a  warm  and  varied  Tuscan  about  our  vulgar, 
sweating  and  breadless  humanity,  the  good  alloy  of  society  to  whom  morbid  despair 
is  foreign. 

Indeed,  these  three  writers,  standing  alongside  those  who  prefer  not  to  look 
and  those  who  look  and  quail,  look  with  steady  conviction,  a  conviction — and  this 
should  perhaps  alarm  us — somewhat  Communistic. — Amherst  College, 

The  "Literary  Underground” 

In  Germany 

BY  BAYARD  QUINCY  MORGAN 

(Note:  A  definitive  article  on  this  subject  can  not  yet  be  written.  But  it  is  vitally  im¬ 
portant  that  men  of  good  will,  particularly  in  this  country,  should  realize  that  there  wot 
a  literary  resistance  to  Hitler  inside  Germany.  My  information  derives  in  the  main  from: 

De  Profundis.  Eine  Anthologie  aus  zwdlf  Jahren.  Munchen.  1946.  Rudolf  Pechel. 
Deutscher  Widerstand.  Zurich.  1947.  Verboten  und  Verbrannt.  Munchen.  1947.) 

STILL  virtually  unknown  to  the  outside  world  is  what  I  am  calling  the  “literary 
resistance”  to  Hider  and  Nazism.  Our  ignorance  of  this  kind  of  resistance  inside 
Germany  is  not  surprising.  Literary  opposidon  must  by  its  very  nature  be  carried 
on  by  words,  whose  effect  is  enhanced  by  a  known  authorship,  especially  a  distin¬ 
guished  one.  But  every  such  utterance  will  attract  the  attention  of  a  police  state, 
which  would  deny  its  own  nature  if  it  did  not  attempt  to  silence  its  adversaries. 
Moreover,  it  was  one  of  the  main  contentions  of  the  Nazis  that  Germany  contained 
no  opponents  of  the  regime,  apart  from  those  “criminals  and  traitors”  for  whom 
the  concentration  camps  had  been  constructed.  Hence  it  may  be  assumed  without 
question  that  many  of  the  early  resisters^  were  either  “liquidated”  or  shipped  off 
to  the  concentration  camps,  in  which  few  of  them  had  much  chance  of  survival. 

For  a  succinct  but  devastatingly  clear  account  of  the  methods  whereby  the 
regime  sought  to  control  not  only  action  but  even  the  formation  of  adverse  opinion, 
the  reader  should  turn  to  Pechel’s  book.  His  short  chapter  entitled  Der  Terror  leaves 
one  speechless  with  astonishment  at  the  bravery  of  those  who  dared  to  oppose  the 
state,  and  humble  in  admiration  of  those  who  actually  put  such  opposition  into 
effect.  It  is  only  in  the  light  of  these  facts  that  one  can  properly  evaluate  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  phenomena  with  which  this  article  tries  to  deal. 

Literary  resistance  to  Hitler  assumed  a  number  of  forms,  which  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  grouped  under  passive  and  active  resistance. 

Passive  Resistance.  The  passive  resisters  consisted  of  the  “listeners”  and  the 
“doers.”  The  listeners  were  those  who  received  everything  they  could  get  that 
was  critical  of  or  hostile  to  the  Nazi  state.  They  read  all  manner  of  “illegal”  books, 
pamphlets,  poems,  periodicals,  etc.,  listened  to  prohibited  broadcasts,  and  picked  up 
literary  information  from  others.  These  “literary  Maquis”  (De  Profundis)  arranged 

^  It  adds  to  the  blurring  of  the  picture  I  am  attempting  to  draw  that  the  notorious  “burning 
of  the  books’’  was  more  of  a  symbol  than  an  act  of  destruction,  and  that  many  books  which 
were  "verboten  und  verbrannt"  continued  to  lead  a  clandestine  life  among  the  German  people. 
In  this  sense  the  writers  in  exile  (nearly  250  in  number)  may  be  said  to  have  shared  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  opposition  to  Hitler.  A  list  of  forbidden  books,  prepared  at  the  request  of  this  writer  in 
June  1938  by  a  Dutch  book -seller,  embraces  upwards  of  1,300  tides  by  about  690  writers;  many 
of  them  were  by  Germans  who  had  emigrated,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  blacklisting  of  such 
tides  did  not  reduce  their  attractiveness  to  the  Underground  in  Germany. 
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for  private  readings  of  proscribed  literature,  and  indulged  in  unending  disputes  of 
philosophic,  psychological,  theological,  or  sociological  nature. 

The  “doers”  were  those  who  “booklegged”  forbidden  literature,  made  and 
forwarded  typescripts,  leaflets,  and  MSS,  and  served  in  general  as  clearing-houses 
for  ideas  which  the  Nazi  state  designated  as  traitorous.  Prominent  among  these 
“subversive”  ideas  were  the  love  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  the  Christian 
virtues  and  the  advocacy  of  world  peace,  the  reaffirmation  of  liberty  and  justice,  of 
morality  and  humanity,  and  of  duty  toward  the  Higher  Law. 

An  instructive  example  of  such  “doing”  was  reported  to  a  colleague  of  mine 
by  Tet  A.  von  Borsig,  who  at  Christmas  1938  sent  out  to  friends  200  copies  of  the 
complete  text  of  a  hymn  from  which  somebody,  in  preparing  the  new  Preussisches 
Gesanghuch  for  the  printer,  had  quietly  removed  three  stanzas  which  did  not  please 
the  government.  Of  course  the  printing  had  to  be  done  in  a  shop  known  to  be 
“reliable,”  and  the  mailing  was  done  anonymously. 

My  distinction  between  the  listeners  and  the  doers  intends  no  derogation  of 
the  former,  for  the  two  groups  shared  equally  in  the  perils  which  threatened  them 
on  every  hand.  The  regime  regarded  the  possession  of  an  “illegal”  poem,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  an  act  of  political  resistance,  which  might  cost  the  possessor  his  livelihood, 
if  not  his  very  life.  It  is  impossible  at  this  writing  to  say  how  great  was  the  number 
of  passive  resisters,  but  I  think  a  shrewd  estimate  might  be  made.  One  source  of  in¬ 
formation  would  be  the  recorded  sales  of  certain  books  which  at  first  escaped  the 
vigilance  of  the  censor  (e.g.  Ernst  Jiinger’s  Auj  den  M armor l^lippen,  which  achieved 
an  edition  of  30,000  copies  in  a  relatively  short  time.^  Another  source  would  be  the 
circulation  figures  of  certain  periodicals,  such  as  Pechel’s  Deutsche  Rundschau  or 
Karl  Muth’s  Hochland,  both  of  which  succeeded  in  a  considerable  measure  of  “de¬ 
fiance”  to  the  regime  without  actually  getting  caught  in  it,  at  least  for  a  long  time. 

Active  Resistance.  Under  this  heading  I  distinguish  three  main  groups  of  per¬ 
sons,  the  mourners,  the  criers,  and  the  reporters. 

By  “mourners”  in  this  context  I  mean  those  persons  who,  though  thoroughly 
at  variance  with  the  regime,  apparently  made  no  attempt  to  circulate  their  oppo¬ 
sitional  poetry  or  other  writings.  Of  the  65  poets  included  in  De  Profundis  there  are 
41  for  whom  the  editor  claims  no  clandestine  circulation  of  their  poems  during 
the  twelve  years  of  Nazi  rule.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  unthinkable  that  these 
persons  could  or  would  keep  their  convictions  entirely  concealed,  and  that  no  eye 
other  than  their  own  saw  their  poems.  Hence  I  think  it  wholly  legitimate  to  include 
them  in  the  roster  of  literary  resisters  in  Germany. 

By  the  “criers”  I  mean  those  who  gave  poetic  voice  to  what  Frank  Thiess,  in  a 
coinage  which  bids  fair  to  become  standard  usage,  has  called  the  “inner  emigra¬ 
tion”  in  Germany.  These  were  the  men  and  women  whose  poems,  essays,  stories, 
plays,  novels,  and  other  writings  went  out  among  the  German  people,  legally  or 
(mostly)  illegally,  insisting  in  a  thousand  different  ways  on  the  continued  existence 
of  a  Germany  other  than  that  of  the  Nazis,  a  resistance  which  the  state  did  its  best 
to  exterminate,  but  in  vain.  It  seems  proper  to  include  here  some  of  those  stout¬ 
hearted  pastors,  such  as  Faulhaber,  Galen,  and  Niemoller,  whose  sermons  and  other 
philippics  were  widely  distributed  in  print  and  writing. 

By  the  “reporters”  I  mean  those  courageous  men  and  women — of  whom  Pechel 
is  an  outstanding  example — who  used  the  publicity  channels  of  periodicals  which 
they  controlled  to  administer  to  their  readers,  in  carefully  camouflaged  capsules, 
antidotes  to  the  political  poison  so  lavishly  broadcast  by  the  Nazis  in  their  elaborate 
propaganda.  Pechel  tells  in  some  detail  how  he  contrived  for  years  to  make  his 

2  In  the  light  of  this  striking  figure,  and  of  the  obvious  purport  of  the  book,  it  seenru  to  me 
indifferent  whether  or  not  Junger  was  a  whole-hearted  deserter  from  the  Nazi  camp.  It  is  clear 
to  me  that  his  book,  in  point  of  fact,  served  the  resistance  movement. 
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Rundschau  an  agency  of  anti-Nazi  agitation,  without  giving  the  government  the 
least  legitimate  excuse  for  interfering  with  his  operations.  There  was  for  example 
his  own  article  on  “Siberia”  in  1937.  Based  on  the  work  by  Solonewitsch*  describing 
his  experiences  in  Russian  concentration  camps,  Pechel’s  article  was  understood  by 
every  reader  (including  the  government!)  to  be  in  reality  an  expose  of  the  German 
KZ.  This  point,  to  which  Pechel  refers  specifically,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  here. 
Again  and  again,  he  says,  the  editors  received  assurance  that  every  bit  of  camouflage, 
every  attempt  to  say  things  between  the  lines,  every  subtlety  of  allusion  or  ex¬ 
pression,  was  quickly  grasped  and  fully  understood,  so  much  so  that  the  German 
labor  leaders  had  many  of  the  Rundschau  articles  mimeographed  and  distributed 
among  the  workers. 

Not  all  the  literary  resistance  was  veiled  and  secretive.  In  saying  this  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  any  undervaluation  of  either  its  courage  or  its  effectiveness.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  special  category  should  be  set  up  for  those  who  came  out  in 
the  open  and  gave  public  utterance  to  their  convictions,  in  defiance  of  tyranny  and 
oppression.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  this  connection,  that  the  so-called  “purge” 
of  June  30,  1934  opened  the  eyes  of  all  those  who  subsequendy  formed  the  political 
resistance  groups  to  the  real  character  of  Hitler  and  his  minions.  (Pechel  leaves  no 
doubt  on  that  point.)  Any  man  who  after  that  date  made  a  public  attack  on  the 
government  was  taking  his  life  in  his  hands,  and  i{new  it. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  this  realization  that  we  must  regard  the  public  address^  de¬ 
livered  to  the  students  of  the  University  of  Munich  in  April  1935  by  the  poet  Ernst 
Wiechert — who  actually  went  to  a  concentration  camp  later,  though  not  just  on 
account  of  this  speech.  I  wish  to  quote  a  few  sentences  from  that  address  in  order 
to  show  how  one  brave  and  intelligent  German  met  the  challenge  of  the  situation; 
I  do  so  with  the  implication  that  this  was  the  temper  of  the  literary  resistance  in 
Germany  from  beginning  to  end. 

“.  .  .  here  in  (^rmany  we  already  have  a  poets’  training  camp,  in  which  Mr. 
Roman  Hoppenscheit  is  to  take  the  future  bards  out  of  the  residual  elements  of  an 
individualistic  art-endeavor  and  train  them  for  the  practice  of  an  anonymous  com¬ 
munal  art,  in  order — I  beg  you  to  observe — to  preserve  the  national  wealth  that  is 
latent  in  its  talents  and  to  exploit  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  Whoever  of  you 
knows  his  way  around  in  the  literary  art  and  the  cultural  policy  of  Soviet  Russia 
will  also  know  that  Mr.  Hoppenscheit  is  on  the  selfsame  road  which  has  been 
traveled  so  successfully  in  Russia — and  which  we  old-fashioned  persons  call  ‘the 
murder  of  the  soul.’ 

“And  so,  my  friends,  I  stand  before  you  today  as  I  did  two  years  ago:  unchanged 
in  my  concern  for  your  path,  but  unchanged  also  in  my  faith  that  you  are  called 
to  walk  a  better  one.  .  .  .  And  if  at  that  time  I  begged  and  conjured  you  ...  to 
remain  humble,  so  today  I  beg  and  conjure  you  not  to  let  yourselves  be  misled 
into  seeing  only  gleam  and  glory  where  so  much  suffering  is  all  about  us,  and  never 
to  let  yourselves  be  induced  to  keep  silence  when  your  conscience  bids  you  speak,  or 
to  join  that  army  of  thousands  and  thousands  who  are  said  to  be  ‘afraid  in  the 
world,’ — because  nothing,  no,  nothing,  so  consumes  the  marrow  of  a  nation  as 
cowardice.” 

3  Published  in  German  translation  under  the  title  Die  Verlorenen,  this  heart-rending  account 
was  reviewed  by  the  present  writer  in  Boo^s  Abroad  XII,  pages  82  and  316. 

^  Now  available  in  English  translation:  The  Poet  and  Hit  Time.  Regnery.  1948. 

Postscript.  From  the  sources  so  far  available  to  me  I  have  assembled  a  list  of  183  persons 
who  meet  my  definition  of  “criers”  and  “reporters”  given  above.  I  am  sure  the  list  is  not  com¬ 
plete,  and  am  looking  forward  especially  to  the  forthcoming  two-volume  work  by  the  late  Ricarda 
Much  devoted  to  this  subject.  Of  the  persons  named  in  my  list,  39  suffered  arrest,  imprisonment, 
or  torture;  and  29  met  death  by  execution,  maltreatment,  or  suicide.  This  list  will  be  mailed  on 
request 
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To  The  United  States 

From  the  German  of 
Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe 

By  Gerhard  Friedrich 

America,  thou  hast  a  better  lot 
Than  this  our  troubled  continent,  the 
old. 

The  shades  of  ruined  castles  haunt 
thee  not. 

Nor  our  traditions,  petrified  and  cold. 

Thou  art  not  torn  within  thy  very  heart. 
While  every  moment  grants  abundant 
life. 

By  fruitless  recollections,  and  thou  art 
Free  from  the  rank  futility  of  strife. 

Use  then  thy  present  fortune  with  good 
care! 

And  when  at  last  upon  thy  distant  coasts 
Authors  arise,  may  they  have  cause  to 
spare 

Thee  tales  of  barons,  robbers,  and  of 
ghosts. 

Finnish  Publications  of  1947 

(Contributed  by  Professor 
J.  I.  Kolehmainen,  Heidelberg  College) 
History  and  Biography 
**  Mikko  Ampuja.  Pajasta  parlament- 
tiin.  Helsinki.  Tammi.  274  pp.  280  mk. 
— Autobiography  of  a  Finnish  working- 
class  leader  who  rose  from  a  blacksmith’s 
shop  to  the  parliament. 

**  V.  A.  Haila  &  K.  Heikkila.  Suomedai- 
sen  \irjallisuuden  historia.  Helsinki. 
Otava.  203  pp.  180  mk. — History  of  Fin¬ 
nish  literature. 

*  Toivo  T.  Kaila.  Pohjalainen  ral{en- 
taja.  Helsinki.  Soderstrom.  273  pp.  300 
mk. — Biography  of  Antti  Kiikka,  famed 
builder  of  northern  Finland. 

^  Heikki  Klemetti.  Eldmdd,  jota  elin. 
Helsinki.  Soderstrom.  302  pp.  250  mk. 


— Reminiscences  and  shop-talk  by  Fin¬ 
land’s  great  choral  director. 

^  Toivo  Koivisto.  Suomalaista  sisua 
villisd  id'dss'd  Jyvdsi^yld.  Gummerus.  368 
pp.  320  mk. — Biography  of  Fridolf 
Hook,  Finnish  sailor  and  fisherman,  who 
left  Finland  during  the  famine  of  1868 
and  found  adventure  in  the  Amur  re¬ 
gions  of  the  Far  East. 

*  P.  I.  Nikulainen.  Finlandia  \uoro. 
Helsinki.  Otava.  208  pp.  500  mk. 
— Magnificently  illustrated  report  of  the 
1939  American  tour  of  the  Finlandia 
Male  Chorus.  Text  in  Finnish,  Swedish, 
and  English. 

^  Juhani  Paasivirta.  Suomen  itsendi- 
syysl{ysymys,  1917.  Helsinki.  Soder¬ 
strom.  244  pp.  250  mk. — A  fresh  inter- 
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Linoleum  by  Henri  Heerbrant 
for  Til  Eulenspiegel.  From  maintenant 
(Paris.  Grasset). 

pretation  by  a  young  scholar  of  the  Fin¬ 
nish  “War  of  Independence.” 

^  Hilma  Pylkkanen.  Eldmdni  l^irjo/^u- 
dos.  Helsinki.  Soderstrom.  278  pp.  250 
mk. — The  France  of  Anatole  France  and 
Poincar6  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a 
Finnish  expatriate. 

*  Jussi  Raitio.  Tyovden  sanomedehdet 
ja  sanomedehtimiehet.  Helsinki.  Tammi. 
224  pp.  700  mk. — ^Pioneering  study  of 
Finnish  working-class  newspapers  and 
journalists. 

*  Henrik  Ramsay.  Purjehtijan  muistel- 
mia.  Helsinki.  Soderstrom.  394  pp.  300 
mk. — Reminiscences  of  one  of  Finland’s 
famous  yachtmen.  The  volume  includes 
a  description  of  the  Long  Island  Sound 
races. 

^  Aapeli  Saarisalo.  Puoli\uun  mailta. 
Helsinki.  Soderstrom.  128  pp.  160  mk. 
— Interesting  account  of  an  internation¬ 
ally  known  scholar’s  fifth  journey  ( 1943- 
45)  to  the  Middle  East. 

*  Artur  Siegberg.  Vuodet  ovat  vieri- 
neet.  Helsinki.  Karisto.  365  pp.  200  mk. 
— Second  volume  of  autobiographical 
reminiscences  of  a  Helsinki  musician, 
covering  the  Helsinki  of  the  1880’s. 

*  Eino  Sormunen.  Kcrjdldisid  me  olem- 
me.  Helsinki.  Pellervo.  202  pp.  275  mk. 
— New  work  by  one  of  Finland’s  Luther 
scholars. 


Fiction 

^  Urho  Karhumaki.  Yrjo  Juoksija.  Hel¬ 
sinki.  Soderstrom.  426  pp.  200  mk. — 
One  of  the  first  novels,  though  scarcely 
the  last,  to  be  inspired  by  the  approach¬ 
ing  Olympic  Games  to  be  held  in  Fin¬ 
land  in  1952. 

^  Elsa  Nurminen.  liman  aurinl^oa.  Hel¬ 
sinki.  Otava.  265  pp.  225  mk. — A  first 
novel,  depicting  in  fresh  candor  the 
growth  of  a  Finnish  rural  girl. 

^  Elsa  Pukonen.  V allot  ja  me.  Helsinki. 
Pellervo.  296  pp.  250  mk. — Novel  based 
on  the  war-time  experiences  of  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  Carelian  Isthmus. 

^  Vilho  Sorvari.  Kultainen  fregatti. 
Helsinki.  Otava.  265  pp.  250  mk. — 
Novel  of  seafaring  life. 

Poetry 

^  Raili  Ahti,  Eila  Koskinen,  &  Eeva-^ 
Liisa  Lappalainen.  Syddn  ja  aurinkp. 
Helsinki.  Otava.  104  pp.  140  mk. — An 
anthology  by  three  young  Finnish 
women  poets. 

^  Impi  Kauppila.  Paratiisin  valloitus. 
66  pp.  130  mk. — Kaarina  Sarkola.  Uhri- 
salaisuus.  96  pp.  140  mk.  Helsinki. 
Otava. — Two  “firsts”  by  young  poets. 

^  Eino  Leino.  Eldmdn  laulu.  Helsinki. 
Otava.  456  pp.  350  mk. — 265  of  Leino’s 
finest  poems  selected  and  arranged  by 
Professor  V.  Tarkiainen.  An  admirable 
anthology  of  some  of  Finland’s  best 
poetry. 

*  Anja  Samooja.  iMode  ja  vuoksi.  Hel¬ 
sinki.  Otava.  156  pp.  200  mk. — The 
prize  winning  work  in  a  recent  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Helsinki  contest. 

*  Erkki  Vuorela.  Uurian  vaimo.  Hel¬ 
sinki.  Otava.  59  pp.  95  mk. — A  third 
volume  of  verse,  marked  by  simplicity 
and  honesty. 

More  German  Publishers, 
More  German  Boo\s 

(Abbreviated  from  German  Bool^  News, 
No.  3,  June  1948) 

In  spite  of  continuing  shortages  of  raw 
materials  and  printing  facilit’es,  book 
production  has  increased  substantially 
throughout  Germany  in  the  latter  part 
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of  1947  and  in  the  early  months  of  1948. 
This  noticeable  expansion  of  the  literary 
output  is  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that 
a  good  many  smaller  publishing  Hrms 
have  gone  into  production  in  recent 
months.  Still  more  cities  in  Western 
Germany  are  making  a  bid  as  actual  or 
potential  publishing  centers  of  impor¬ 
tance.  In  the  first  place,  mention  should 
be  made  here  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main 
which,  as  the  capital  of  the  new  West 
German  state  now  in  the  making,  has 
attracted  writers  and  publishers  as  well 
as  politicians.  The  Fran/(furter  Hefte, 
distinguished  political  and  literary  re¬ 
view,  will  also  publish  books  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  On  the  other  hand,  the  license  of 
the  Siegel-Verlag  of  Frankfort  was  re¬ 
stricted  to  periodical  publications  by  or¬ 
der  of  the  American  Military  Govern¬ 
ment  because  the  book  division  of  this 
Hrm  had  failed  to  exercise  the  necessary 
care  in  the  selection  of  manuscripts. 

In  the  British  zone,  Diisseldorf  and 
Cologne  are  engaging  Hamburg  in  a 
stiff  competition.  Among  the  French 
zone  publishers,  the  house  of  P.  Keppler, 
Baden-Baden,  has  been  particularly  ac¬ 
tive.  Leipzig,  the  former  capital  of  the 
book  world,  appears  to  be  making  a  de¬ 
termined  bid  to  regain  at  least  part  of 
her  lost  influence  and  prestige.  TTie  city 
now  accounts  again  for  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  total  German  printing  plant 
capacity,  but  most  of  this  is  taken  up  by 
orders  for  the  Soviet  account.  Interzonal 
exchanges  are  small,  and  there  is  as  yet 
virtually  no  export  trade.  The  Universal- 
Verlag,  which  was  completely  destroyed 
in  the  war,  is  reported  to  have  again  a 
staff  of  1,000  and  a  capacity  of  30,000 
books  and  pamphlets  daily.  The  output 
of  this  publishing  house  was  valued  at 
1,850,0()0  marks  in  the  first  three  months 
of  1948. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  poetry.  In¬ 
deed,  so  much  verse  is  being  written 
and  published  in  Germany  these  days 
that  it  is  hard  to  keep  up  with  the  Hood. 
In  spite  of  the  persistent  paper  shortage, 
hard  living  conditions,  and  the  marks 
left  by  the  12-year  cultural  drought  of 
the  Nazi  regime,  more  poetry  is  being 


produced  in  Germany  than  in  the  much 
larger  United  States.  Of  course,  how 
much  of  this  copious  output  will  survive 
the  selective  process  of  time  and  criti¬ 
cism  can  not  be  foretold. 

The  dramatists  are  not  idle,  either. 
According  to  Die  Welt  (Hamburg), 
from  400  to  600  manuscripts  arc  offered 
yearly  to  the  stage  by  German  writers. 
The  number  of  acceptances,  however, 
does  not  average  more  than  three  per 
cent  of  this  output.  In  the  first  two  years 
after  the  war  the  works  of  foreign  (espe¬ 
cially  American,  British,  French,  and 
Russian)  playwrights,  and  the  classics 
predominated.  Since  then,  contempoi- 
rary  German  playwrights  have  gradual¬ 
ly  reconquered  the  stage.  In  particular, 
the  topical  play  with  a  political  or  so¬ 
cial  tendency  is  gaining  ground. 

Danish  Boo\s  for  American 
Libraries  (1946) 

(This  list,  compiled  by  Mogens  iversen. 
Librarian  at  the  State  Library  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Denmark,  with  prices  by  Albert 
Bonnier,  New  York  City,  is  reproduced 
with  the  kind  permission  of  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Scandinavian  Review). 

Fiction:  Kjeld  Abell.  Sill(eborg. 
Thaning  &  Appel.  $1.50. — Steen  Stecn- 
sen  Blichcr.  Digte  og  Noveller.  Vols  1-2. 
Gyldcndal.  $3.15. — Martin  A.  Hansen. 
Tornebusken.  Gyldcndal.  $2. — Harald 
Hcrdal.  Loereaar.  Gyldcndal.  $2.75. — 
Jobs.  V.  Jensen.  Myter.  Vols.  1-2.  Gyl- 
dendal.  $4.25. — Helene  Paidcr.  Det  for- 
he\sede  Land.  Vol.  3:  Edith.  Haase. 
$2.25. 

Non-Fiction:  Dans\e  Samfunds- 
romaner.  Fra  Henri\  Pontoppidan  til 
Lecl(  Fischer.  Schultz.  $0.75.  Reviews  8 
outstanding  novels. — Frit  Danmarks 
Hvidbog.  Vols.  1-2: 1945-46.  Thaning  & 
Appel.  $3.75.  German  occupation  and 
underground  movement. — Frantz  von 
lessen.  Mit  Livs  Egne,  Hoendelser, 
Mennest^er.  Memoirs. — ^Tagc  Morten- 
scn.  Kampen  om  Sydslesvig.  Hagerup. 
$1.95.  Denmark’s  relationship  with 
South  Slcsvig. — ^Nicls  N^jgaard.  Ordets 
Dyst  og  Daad.  Kaj  Munirs  Levnedslpb 
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og  Pcrsonlighed.  Nyt  Nordisk.  $5. 
Thorough  personal  description. — Sophie 
Petersen.  Danmar\s  gamle  Tropekfilo- 
nier.  Hagerup.  $5.  From  17th  century 
to  1917. — V.  Starcke.  Danmar\  i  Ver- 
denshistorien.  Danmarks  Historic  udad- 
til  fra  Stenaldcr  til  Middelaldcr.  Munks- 
gaard.  $4.75.  By  a  spokesman  for  Henry 
George’s  theories. — Knud  S0nderby. 
Forsvundne  Somre.  Gyldendal.  $1.95. 
Essays  on  nature  and  people. — Christian 
Vibe.  Enc  ligger  Gr^nland.  Uvet  i  Grpn- 
land  under  de  sek^s  lange  Adsl{illelsens 
Aar,  1939-1945.  Hagerup.  $5.  Life  in 
the  remote  colony. 

Notes  on  Contemporary 
Portuguese  Literature 

(Jacques  Alibert,  in  hes  Lettres 
fran^aises  ) 

“.  .  .  One  has  the  impression  that  lit¬ 
erary  Portugal  is  stationary  and  petit 
bourgeois.  Spain  has  given  us  in  recent 
times  a  Lorca,  a  Ramon  Jimenez,  a  Go¬ 
mez  de  la  Serna,  all  men  of  character. 


LION  FEUCHTW ANGER,  1894- 
German  Historical  Novelist 
Photo  by  Florence  Homolka, 
West  Los  Angeles 


What  has  Spain’s  neighbor  been  doing 
in  the  meantime.? 

“Portugal  slept  on  her  laurels  after 
her  romantic  and  realistic  epochs.  Ca- 
millo,  Quental,  and  Queiroz  seemed  su¬ 
perhuman  but  lacked  progeny.  A  little 
more  than  ten  years  ago  came  Ferreira 
de  Castro,  his  country’s  first  sociological 
novelist.  He  was  the  Steinbeck  of  Por¬ 
tugal.  This  writer,  who  was  also  a  man 
of  action,  attained  his  first  success  with 
A  selva,  translated  into  French  by  Blaise 
Cendrars.  Then  came  his  Emigrantes, 
which  was  widely  read  in  Russia  and 
in  Spain.  It  was  followed  by  Terra  fria. 
This  trilogy  is  a  tribute  to  the  heroism 
and  the  suffering  of  the  working  classes. 

“Several  young  writers  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  follow  in  Castro’s  footsteps.  Their 
failure  has  been  due  largely  to  their  lack 
of  experience  of  life.  Novices  find  novel¬ 
writing  difficult,  and  since  1940  Portugal 
has  more  often  cultivated  the  short  story 
and  poetry. . . .  There  has  been  one  great 
poet,  Jose  Regie,  whose  tone  is  like  Lor¬ 
ca’s,  although  he  lacks  Lorca’s  strange 
power.  Poets  are  rare  in  Portugal. . . . 

“At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  ‘sau- 
dadism’  was  the  popular  poetic  mood. 
That  state  of  soul,  which  Valery  Lar- 
baud  defined  as  ‘regret  touched  with 
melancholy,’  and  which  corresponds 
closely  to  the  Sehnsucht  of  the  Germans, 
inspired  great  poets  like  Sardinha  and 
Auguste  Gil.  But  Portugal  has  not  gone 
through  the  successive  evolutions  which 
characterized  the  poetry  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  early  twentieth  century,  and 
the  only  transition  between  the  poets  of 
‘saudadism’  and  those  of  today  is  marked 
by  ‘sensationism,’  whose  chief  represen¬ 
tative  is  Alves  Martins.  The  modernist 
movement  of  these  last  years  has  de¬ 
veloped  no  great  originality.  A  talented 
adherent  of  the  movement,  however,  is 
Miguel  Torga,  whose  Creation  of  the 
World  made  him  famous.  In  his  The 
Other  Bool^  of  fob,  he  attempts  a  sym¬ 
bolical  identification  of  the  sufferings 
of  contemporary  and  ancient  man.  .  .  . 

“What  of  the  Portugal  novel  since 
1940.?  Ferreira  de  Castro  traced  its  path 
ten  years  ago.  Joaquim  Pa^o  d’Arcos,  the 
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LLUIS  V.  MOLNE, 
in  Andre  Valio’s  Lc  navire  immobile 
(Paris.  Montbrun). 


writer  la  mode,  followed  his  counsel 
and  produced  T he  Diary  of  an  Emigrant, 
whose  setting  is  Brazil.  It  is  probable 
that  there  is  more  merit  in  his  Ana 
Paula,  published  in  1943  and  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  much  argument.  Its  theme  is  the 
problem  arising  when  love  and  religion 
clash.  It  has  been  blamed  for  its  frank 
handling  of  certain  aspects  of  the  life  of 
the  upper  classes  in  Lisbon.  Paqo  d’Arcos 
has  no  sympathy  with  the  Peninsular  fa¬ 
tuity  which  characterizes  so  much  His- 
pano-Portuguese  fiction  in  the  last  twen¬ 
ty  years.  He  has  returned  to  the  manner 
of  Flaubert  and  Forster,  and  one  of  his 
last  books,  A  Novelist’s  Confession  and 
Defense,  reminds  the  reader  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  work  by  the  popular  Argentine 
writer  Hugo  Wast.  Pa^o  d’Arcos  has 
found  a  new  angle  from  which  to  handle 
the  roman  d  thise.  And  we  learn  of  a 
novel  by  Fernando  Namora  whose  back¬ 
ground  is  the  tungsten  mines  of  Beira 
Baixa.  Is  it  possible  that  the  social  prob¬ 
lem  novel  is  returning.? 


“These  last  years  have  largely  severed 
intellectual  relations  between  France  and 
Portugal.  From  1940  to  1945  Portuguese 
cultural  contacts  were  largely  with  Bra¬ 
zil,  and  it  is  thanks  to  the  exchanges  be¬ 
tween  those  two  countries  that  Europe 
is  now  to  enjoy  the  Portuguese-language 
literature  of  America.  Brazilian  novelists 
and  poets  are  read  and  published  in  Lis¬ 
bon  and  Porto.  Notable  among  them  is 
Lins  do  Rego,  whose  Doidinho  is  a  repli¬ 
ca  of  Alphonse  Daudet’s  Petit  Chose. . . . 

“Literary  criticism  and  history  appear 
to  be  gaining  ground  in  Portugal.  The 
review  Mundo  Uterario,  which  is  in¬ 
terested  in  all  aspects  of  world  literature, 
recently  published  a  very  interesting 
paper  on  Romain  Rolland,  by  Alvaro 
Salema.  In  1946  appeared  Ruy  Coelho’s 
essay  on  Marcel  Proust,  which  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  Proust’s  message  is 
negative.  ‘His  work  is  the  refuge  of  an 
epoch  of  decadence.’  This  judgment  may 
be  a  little  extreme,  but  it  is  evidence  that 
the  young  Portuguese  critics  are  trying 
to  climb  out  of  the  ruts  which  enslaved 
their  predecessors.  The  current  historical 
writing  in  Portugal  is  progressive,  but 
it  is  interested  particularly  in  the  mag¬ 
nificent  period  when  their  country  was 
at  the  zenith  of  her  glory.  .  .  .’’ 

T he  New  Hungarian  Review 

Magyarot{  (Hungarians),  a  Hun¬ 
garian  literary  monthly.  Published  in 
Budapest.  Edited  by  G^za  Juh^sz  and 
Ldszlo  Kcry. — In  a  world  of  political 
expediency,  especially  in  a  shattered 
country  like  Hungary,  the  publication 
of  a  new  literary  monthly  is  of  para¬ 
mount  significance.  The  consciousness 
of  a  nation  needs  literary  expression. 
Magyaro\  aims  to  serve  primarily  the 
clientele  of  the  younger  generation  of 
writers  and  poets,  but  it  also  contains 
articles,  stories,  and  poems  by  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  older  generation  such  as 
Dezsb  Keresztury,  the  admirable  schol¬ 
ar  who  is  Minister  of  Education.  While 
most  of  the  material  is  related  to  the 
Hungarian  cultural  scene,  the  monthly 
has  also  translations,  for  instance,  parts 
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from  Shakespeare’s  Othello.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  there  will  be  no  official  in¬ 
terference  regarding  the  choice  of  the 
material,  and  that  the  editors  will  de¬ 
velop  a  Western  orientation,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  an  interest  in  American  culture. 
— Joseph  Remenyi. 

The  Literary  Outloo\  in 
Poland 

(Ryszard  Matruszewski,  in  Poland 
of  Today) 

“Do  the  present  (literary)  achieve¬ 
ments  warrant  an  optimistic  or  rather 
a  pessimistic  outlook  for  the  future  of 
Polish  literature?  Two  outstanding 
Polish  literary  reviews  recently  carried 
a  heated  debate  on  this  topic.  The  promi¬ 
nent  critic  Jan  Kott  launched  a  violent 
attack  on  Poland’s  entire  contemporary 
prose,  blaming  it  for  lack  of  vigor  and 
expression,  for  straying  in  search  of 
elaborate  new  forms  and  pre-war  affec- 


from  Louis  Szalay’s  of  Drawings, 
published  by  Uj  Idok,  Budapest,  1905. 


tations.  In  reply  Stefan  2k)lkiewski,  the 
editor  of  the  weekly  Kuznica,  took  up 
an  equally  heated  defense  of  contempo¬ 
rary  Polish  literature.  Analyzing  its  vari¬ 
ous  trends  and  orientations,  he  reached 
the  conclusion  that  ‘what  our  Polish 
writers  have  to  say  about  the  war,  about 
Hiderism,  Polish  fascism,  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  the  peasants,  the  errors  and  short¬ 
comings  of  the  intelligentsia,  and  about 
the  Jewish  question,  is  ample  proof  of 
their  having  far  surpassed  the  ideologi¬ 
cal  limits  of  the  period  between  the 
wars.’  ” 

Back^  and  Bac 

(From  France- Amirique) 

The  practice  of  naming  shops  for  the 
titles  of  popular  novels  is  very  much  in 
fashion.  In  Paris  they  name  their  book¬ 
stores  A  la  recherche  du  temps  perdu 
or  La  porte  itroite.  But  the  jeweler  in 
the  Rue  du  Bac  who  named  his  place 
for  one  of  Fanny  Hurst’s  novels  showed 
unexpected  originality.  He  christened 
his  store  “Bac  Street.” 

Someone  may  object,  of  course,  that 
the  Rue  du  Bac  is  not  a  rue  de  derrihre. 

Russian  Literary  Periodicals 

(By  Lawrence  S.  Thompson) 

The  September  1947  issue  of  Bof^vdn- 
nen  (Stockholm)  contains  some  interest¬ 
ing  notes  on  Russian  literary  magazines, 
some  of  which  are  almost  unknown  in 
America.  The  Swedish  reviewer  states 
that  most  Russian  magazines  have  some 
200  double-column  pages  (likely  as  not 
typographically  uninviting)  with  re¬ 
views,  trial  editions  of  all  genres  of  lit¬ 
erary  works,  and  departments  on  science 
and  “publicity”  (e.g.,  a  speech  or  a  let¬ 
ter  by  Stalin)  containing  unconcealed 
propaganda.  Oktjabr,  official  organ  of 
the  Russian  Writers’  Union,  is  published 
by  Pravda  and  edited  by  F.  Panferov. 
Not  only  Great  Russian  but  also  Geor¬ 
gian,  Armenian,  Ukrainian,  and  other 
languages  of  the  U.S.S.R.  are  admitted 
to  its  pages.  Novyj  Mir  is  a  second  organ 
of  the  writers’  union  and  is  distinguished 
chiefly  by  its  editor,  Constantine  Si- 
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monov.  Each  is  in  its  twenty-fourth  vol- 
umc. 

The  sole  Russian*  literary  ppriodical 
which  is  even  slightly  distinguished  by 
good  typography  and  paper  is  Zvjezda, 
a  contemporary  of  Ol^tjabr  and  Novyj 
Mir  in  age.  Until  recently  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  Leningrad  under  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  A.  M.  Egolin.  The  December 
1946  number  contained  an  essay  by  Si¬ 
monov,  the  last  instalment  of  a  novel  by 
Vanda  Vasilevska,  poems  by  younger 
writers,  a  detailed  analysis  of  Nikolai 
Ostrovski’s  poetry,  reviews  of  books  and 
plays,  and  a  popular  article  on  narcotics. 
Znamja,  edited  by  Vs.  Vischnevskij,  is 
generally  considered  the  best  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  literary  periodicals.  Critical  analyses 
of  Anglo-American  literature  since  the 
eighteenth  century,  an  analysis  of  Count 
Ciano’s  diaries,  and  translations  from 
other  Slavic  and  Baltic  languages  were 
in  a  recent  number.  Sovjetsl^aja  Kniga 
is  a  bibliographical  and  critical  month¬ 
ly  published  by  Pravda  for  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  Attention  is  directed  to  all 
branches  of  science  by  Editor  P.  F.  Jodin. 

In  the  English-language  Soviet  Litera¬ 
ture,  edited  by  Alexander  Karaganov, 
there  are  translations  of  all  types  of  Rus¬ 
sian  literature.  This  journal  appears  in 
German  and  French.  Some  librarians 
have  been  able  to  subscribe  to  it  by  writ¬ 
ing  directly  to  the  publishers  at  Kuz- 
netski  Most  12,  Moscow,  but  it  can  be 
bought  in  New  York.  An  interesting 
Swedish  journal  of  Russian  literature  is 
the  new  Ryslt^  Bol^revy  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Stockholm’s  Russian  Institute.  It 
contains  lists  of  Russian  books  received 


by  the  Institute’s  library  and  bibliograph¬ 
ical  and  critical  articles  by  Swedish  slavi- 
cists. 

A  Great  Publisher  Has  Left  Us 

Dr.  Eugen  Rentsch  died  in  Erlenbach- 
Ziirich  on  March  8.  His  publishing 
house,  which  he  founded  forty  years  ago, 
was  one  of  the  most  important  in  Switz¬ 
erland  and  was  well  known  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  that  little  country.  He  be¬ 
longed  to  the  rare  and  dwindling  group 
of  publishers  who  keep  steady  contact 
with  their  authors  and  do  not  content 
themselves  with  maintaining  purely  im¬ 
personal  business  relations  with  them. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  of  his 
publications  have  been  works  of  specific¬ 
ally  Swiss  character,  such  as  the  famous 
27-volume  edition  of  the  complete  works 
of  Jeremias  Gotthelf  and  books  on  Swiss 
history,  art,  literature,  and  folklore  by 
Anton  von  Castelmur,  Gottfried  Gug- 
genbuhl,  Eduard  Korrodi,  Erwin  Poes- 
chel,  and  Richard  Weiss.  But  his  publi¬ 
cations  included  many  works  of  larger 
scope,  by  such  writers  as  Octave  Aubry, 
F.  A.  Hayek,  Gotthard  Jedlicka,  Rudolf 
Kassner,  Richard  Katz,  Annette  Kolb, 
Max  Picard,  Wilhelm  Roepke,  Werner 
Richter,  Arnold  von  Salis,  Henry  Val- 
lotton. 

In  outward  appearance  all  the  Rentsch 
books  were  superior.  He  gave  his  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  type,  paper,  and  illus¬ 
trations,  and  he  never  put  out  careless 
work.  Both  without  and  within,  the 
Rentsch  publications  ranked  with  the 
best.  His  passing  is  a  serious  loss  to  Eu¬ 
ropean  publishing. 


According  to  figures  quoted  by 
Deutsche  Gegenwart,  New  York  City, 
from  the  Borsenblatt  jiir  den  deutschen 
Buchhandel,  Frankfurt  am  Main,  38 
German  institutions  of  higher  learning 
are  again  in  Of)eration,  as  follows:  21 
Universities,  9  Technical  Hochschulen, 
2  Schools  of  Mines,  2  Agricultural  Col¬ 
leges,  1  Medical  College,  1  Veterinary 
College,  1  Institute  of  Economics,  1 
School  of  Philosophy  and  Theology.  The 


total  college  enrolment  in  1947  was  77,- 
507.  The  American  Zone  had  14  higher 
institutions  with  33,736  students,  the 
British  Zone  12  schools  with  24,597  stu¬ 
dents,  the  Russian  Zone  9  schools  with 
9,803  students,  the  French  Zone  3 
schools  with  9,371  students.  Miinchen 
had  the  largest  attendance,  7,000,  and 
Rostock  the  smallest,  600,  which  is  the 
maximum  number  allowed  to  matricu¬ 
late  at  Rostock. 


Head 

*  Johann  Armbrustcr.  Lux  perpetua. 

Miinchen.  Albcr.  1947.  440  pages. — 
Under  a  pen  name  well  known  to  read¬ 
ers  of  the  late  Franl^furter  Zeitung,  Wil¬ 
helm  Hausensteln  has  published  the  first 
section  of  his  autobiography.  By  adopt¬ 
ing  the  fiction  that  he  is  the  biographer 
of  his  cousin  Christian  Hercynius,  he  is 
in  a  position  to  change  his  perspective  at 
will  and  to  create  a  complete,  well  round¬ 
ed  portrait. 

This  first  volume  covers  more  or  less 
the  period  from  1890  to  1910,  which 
Hercynius  passed  in  Baden.  This  was 
the  period  when  the  two  great  forces 
began  to  crystallize  in  Germany  which 
were  destined  jointly  to  destroy  her:  Bis- 
marckian  nationalism  and  rapidly  and 
violendy  growing  capitalism.  Life  was 
still  relatively  quiet  and  secure;  human 
freedom  and  dignity  were  still  guaran¬ 
teed  by  law,  especially  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden,  which  had  salvaged  a 
few  remainders  of  its  former  non-Prus¬ 
sian  independence.  But  all  of  Germany 
was  living  off  the  spiritual  capital  of  for¬ 
mer  generations,  and  the  doubtful  so¬ 
lidity  of  German  life  had  begun  to  be 
app)arent  to  some  sensitive  minds.  There 
were  religious  and  political  scruples;  and 
many  looked  for  escape  where  young 
Hercynius  thought  he  could  find  it,  by 
fleeing  from  nationalism  and  capitalism 
and  joining  international  socialism.  But 
all  three  movements  were  products  of 
the  same  selfish  struggle  for  personal 
well-being,  with  no  differences  of  ethical 
valuation,  as  Hercynius  was  destined  to 
learn  later  in  his  life — ^a  transformation 
which  will  doubtless  be  developed  in  the 
volumes  yet  to  appear. 

Hercynius-Hausenstein’s  evolution  is 
typical  for  the  middle<lass  German  in¬ 
tellectual  at  the  beginning  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century.  His  generation  was  to 
carry  the  burden  of  the  First  World 
War,  to  return  weakened  and  decimated 
and  submit  skeptically  to  the  flimsy  ex¬ 
periment  of  Weimar,  which  was  to  be 
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destroyed  by  Nazism.  But  his  generation 
had  its  virtues.  It  left  deep  and  only 
temporarily  buried  traces  in  the  spiritual 
life  of  Germany,  and  whoever  wishes 
to  understand  the  Germany  of  today 
must  study  the  Germany  of  Christian 
Hercynius. — W erner  Richter.  New  York 
City. 

^  Princesse  Bibesco.  Le  voyageur 
voile:  Marcel  Proust.  Geneve.  Pala¬ 
tine.  1947.  119  pages. — Ever  since  Gue- 
dalla  prophesied  “the  passing  of  the  Mar¬ 
cel  wave,”  Proustiana  have  been  at  a  pre¬ 
mium.  This  contribution  is  a  good  foot¬ 
note.  At  any  rate,  it  comes  out  of  Proust’s 
own  world,  and  its  illustrations  are  of 
a  high  documentary  value.  The  Princess 
herself  was  an  admirable  model  for  Bol- 
dini,  and  we  are  grateful  to  have  her 
billowy  px)rtrait.  Of  the  fabulous  Coun¬ 
tess  Greffulhe,  who  was  and  was  not 
Oriane  de  Guermantes,  we  have  only  a 
photograph,  which  docs  justice  (severe, 
but  richly  deserved)  to  her  gown. 

The  hero,  a  great  friend  of  Marcel 
Proust,  is  Due  de  Guiche,  who  has  al¬ 
most  as  many  titles  as  Charlus  (d’Aurc, 
de  Gramont,  etc.):  spx>rtsman  and  sci¬ 
entist,  a  character  of  the  Italian  Renais¬ 
sance.  The  testimony  is  valid,  to  show 
that  the  world  of  Marcel  Proust  was  as 
real  as  St.  Simon’s,  more  real  than  Bal¬ 
zac’s  or  Zola’s,  incongruous  and  incred¬ 
ible  as  it  may  appear  in  the  third  and 
fourth  decades  of  the  stodgy  republic.  A 
pjcriod  piece:  not  fin-de-siecle,  rather 
Nineteen  Hundred  and  Art  Nouveau. 
The  book  is  arty  and  artless:  app>caling 
now  as  we  catch  glimpses  of  it  beyond 
the  Styx.  I  happjcncd  to  read  this  hand¬ 
somely  printed  little  volume  at  the  same 
time  as  Carco’s  Verlaine.  A  study  in  con¬ 
trast.  Out  of  squalor  and  out  of  banal 
elegance  it  is  pxissiblc  for  masterpieces 
to  bloom. — Albert  Guirard,  Sr.  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 
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K  Francis  Carco.  Verlaine,  poite  mau- 
dit.  Paris.  Albin-Michel.  1948.  236 
pages.  240  £r. — Francis  Carco,  a  Gon- 
court  Academician,  specializes  in  the 
sordid.  His  characters  are  neither  mag¬ 
nificent  criminals  nor  colorful  Bohemi¬ 
ans.  TTiey  are  “washed  out.”  He  paints — 
with  great  skill — en  grisaille:  dirty  gray 
on  dirty  gray,  relieved  by  streaks  of 
dirtier  brown.  View  of  a  slummy  street, 
on  a  rainy  evening,  through  a  grimy 
pane.  None  of  Celine’s  truculence;  none 
— fortunately — of  the  false  sentiment 
with  which  Murger  and  Elliot  Paul  arc 
recking. 

So  he  was  well  prepared  to  chronicle 
the  lamentable  later  years  of  Verlaine 
(the  earlier,  through  a  Homeric  tech¬ 
nique,  arc  brought  in  a  flashback,  but 
Homer  managed  the  trick  more  skilful¬ 
ly).  The  trouble  is  that  we  sec  no  con¬ 
nection  between  Verlaine’s  crapulous 
dipsomania  and  the  airy  grace,  the  ad¬ 
mirable  simplicity,  the  spiritual  ecstasy 
of  his  best  poems.  Carco  does  not  show 
how  the  double  curse — Rimbaud  and 
absinthe — produced  these  masterpieces, 
either  directly  or  in  reverse.  The  book 
is  not  a  psychological  explanation  and 
not  literary  criticism.  Just  a  romanced 
life,  which  would  be  incredible  if  it 
were  not  true,  and  infinitely  tedious  in 
its  protracted  frustration  if  it  were  not 
that  of  a  great  poet. 

Carco’s  moral  attitude  is  ambiguous; 
or,  as  Winston  Churchill  would  put  it, 
triguous.  His  virtuous  reproof  of  Ver¬ 
laine’s  turpitude  is  as  orthodox  as  that 
of  any  bourgeois.  Yet  he  turns  savagely 
against  the  bourgeois  as  if  that  miserable 
creature  refused  to  admire  Verlaine’s 
poetry  because  of  his  disreputable  life. 
(Asa  matter  of  fact,  the  Selected  Poems 
were  a  best-seller.)  Carco  docs  not  quite 
state,  but  docs  not  quite  deny,  that  Ver¬ 
laine’s  grandeur  arose  from  his  abjec¬ 
tion.  At  any  rate,  the  book  sent  me  back 
to  the  poems;  for  which  I  am  truly  thank¬ 
ful. — Albert  Guirard,  Sr.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  Henry  Victor  Carton  de  Wiart. 
Souvenirs  littiraires.  Bruxelles.  Du- 


rcndal.  1939.  198  pages. — Souvenirs  po- 
litiques.  Vol.  I  (1878-1918).  Bruxelles. 
Descl6e  dc  Brouwer.  1948. 407  pages,  ill. 
— Souvenirs  littiraires  open  with  the 
first  conception  of  the  famous  novel,  La 
cite  ardente.  The  bulk  of  the  volume  is 
concerned  with  personal  friends  of  the 
author,  laymen  or  prelates,  to  whom  he 
brings  generous  praise  in  vivid  portraits. 
Some,  like  Eugene  Demolder  and  Mau¬ 
rice  Maeterlinck,  he  met  during  his  ap¬ 
prenticeship  in  the  law  office  of  Vani- 
mateur  national,  Edmond  Picard,  found¬ 
er  of  U Art  Moderne;  others,  like  I’Abbc 
Moeller,  guiding  spirit  of  the  periodical 
Durendal,  were  fellow  champions  in  the 
struggle  for  Christian  democracy. 

Souvenirs  politiques  offers  a  spirited 
chronicle  of  the  battle  for  social  reform 
in  which  the  narrator  played  a  promi¬ 
nent  role,  first  as  deputy,  then  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  cabinet.  A  leader  of  the  pro¬ 
gressive  Catholic  party  in  Belgium,  he 
began  his  work  early  with  an  evening 
class  for  manual  workers.  An  obiter  dic¬ 
tum  reveals  the  open-mindedness  which 
characterizes  the  whole  volume:  ‘Leur 
experience  journaliere  de  la  vie  de  tra¬ 
vail  6clairait  tout  ^  coup  d’une  informa¬ 
tion  d’ordre  technique  ou  d’un  souvenir 
emprunt6  a  I’existence  de  leur  famille  ou 
de  celle  de  leurs  camarades,  tout  un 
chapitre  d’economie  sociale  que  j’avais 
cru  naivement  connaitre  beaucoup  mieux 
qu’eux.”  He  traveled  widely,  always 
with  eyes  open  for  possible  suggestions 
for  reform  applicable  in  Belgium.  A  first 
visit  to  the  United  States  in  1904  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  in  many  ways  America 
is  a  precursor  of  twentieth  century  Euro¬ 
pean  civilization.  The  last  half  of  the 
volume  deals  with  the  period  of  the  First 
World  War,  during  which  he  served  as 
Minister  of  Justice. — Benj.  M.  Wood- 
bridge.  Reed  College. 

*  Benedetto  Croce.  Quando  Vltalia 
era  tagliata  in  due.  Bari.  Later za. 
1948.  600  1. — It  was  inevitable  that  er¬ 
rors  and  lacunae  should  appear  in  the 
historical  accounts  covering  the  nine- 
month  period  (September  1943-June 
1944)  when  northern  and  southern  Italy 
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were  split  into  two  segments.  These  cir¬ 
cumstances  have  prompted  Benedetto 
Croce  to  correct  and  integrate  the  in¬ 
formation  available  with  materials  from 
his  own  diary.  Following  the  landing  of 
the  Allied  troops  in  the  vicinity  of 
Naples,  he  at  once  became  the  recog¬ 
nized  leader  and  spokesman  of  liberated 
Italy  and  was  instrumental  in  the  shap¬ 
ing  of  important  policies,  some  of  which 
were  of  far-reaching  importance.  He 
worked  hard  towards  cooperation  and 
fusion  of  the  anti-Fascist  forces  with  the 
Allies;  he  insisted  from  the  first  upon 
the  abdication  of  a  king  who,  having  by 
his  actions  lost  his  prestige,  could  no 
longer  be  counted  on  as  a  constructive 
factor  in  Italian  politics;  he  tried  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  strong  liberal  party  to  the  left 
of  center.  Not  only  are  contemporary 
events  unfolded  in  the  diary  as  they  took 
place  day  by  day;  the  impact  of  some 
of  these  events  upon  the  ^ture  is  also 
noted.  For  instance,  when  the  Allies  al¬ 
lowed  the  Communists  to  participate  in 
the  government  as  part  of  the  united 
front  against  the  Germans,  he  foresaw 
serious  trouble  ahead.  These  valuable 
source-materials  are  rendered  addition¬ 
ally  attractive  by  the  warmth  that  is 
given  them  by  Croce’s  fervent  patriotism 
and  his  broad  humanitarianism. — Jo¬ 
seph  G.  Fucilla.  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity. 

*  Albert  Gucrard.  Personal  Equation. 

New  York.  Norton.  1948. 317  pages. 
$3.50.  —  Albert  Gucrard  is  one  of 
France’s  best  gifts  to  America.  His  schol¬ 
arship  and  his  gift  of  expression  have 
made  him  an  important  asset  in  our 
academic  and  literary  life,  and  his  gen¬ 
erous  and  zestful  interest  in  all  human 
activities,  his  outspoken  frankness  and 
absolute  honesty,  both  ethical  and  intel¬ 
lectual,  have  been  an  influence  both 
steadying  and  stimulating  such  as  few 
“intellectuals”  have  wielded  in  a  good- 
natured  country  which  is  rather  general¬ 
ly  suspicious  of  “intellectuals”  or  at  best 
indifferent  to  them.  Albert  Gucrard, 
born  in  the  shadow  of  the  Louvre  and 
rather  markedly  French  in  several  re¬ 


spects  in  which  the  type  Frenchman  is 
different  from  the  type  American,  be¬ 
came  an  American  with  his  eyes  wide 
open.  He  chose  his  country  for  better 
or  for  worse,  and  he  has  stood  by  her 
whole-heartedly  even  when  he  has  found 
her  slipping  a  little — ^not,  we  must  has¬ 
ten  to  add,  because  he  has  ever  ceased 
to  love,  cultivate,  and  study  the  country 
of  his  birth  and  to  speak  the  plain  truth 
about  her  as  ruthlessly  and  as  gendy  as 
he  speaks  what  he  is  convinced  is  the 
truth  about  all  mankind.  Mr.  Gu^rard’s 
two  salient  characteristics  are  his  cau¬ 
tious  frankness  and  his  profound  respect 
for  every  man  because  he  is  a  man. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  “brief’  this 
spiritual  autobiography.  The  book  is  the 
man,  and  we  have  tried  to  say  something 
about  the  man.  After  well  toward  half  a 
century  of  teaching  in  Williams  College, 
Rice  Institute,  and  Stanford  University; 
of  historical  and  critical  writing,  lectur¬ 
ing,  war  work  of  several  sorts,  traveling, 
sane  and  ever  curious  living,  he  records 
not  so  much  his  life  as  his  reactions  to 
life — never  egodstically,  occasionally  but 
not  often  self-consciously,  sometimes 
wittily,  always  readably  and  thoughtful¬ 
ly.  If  our  reading  public  were  a  litde 
more  discriminating,  this  book  would 
take  its  place  with  the  autobiographical 
classics. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Gabriel  Hanotaux.  Mon  temps.  Vol. 

IV.  Paris.  Plon.  1947.  330  pages,  ill. 
— This  fourth  volume  from  the  pen  of 
the  polished  diplomat  and  historian  cov¬ 
ers  the  years  1885  to  1889.  Making  use 
of  considerable  notes  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  making  throughout  his  long 
life,  and  writing  in  the  autumn  of  1940, 
he  analyzes  subtly  the  modves  for  his 
personal  actions,  and  his  impression  of 
the  men  of  the  Boulanger  era.  Exchang¬ 
ing  in  1885  the  life  of  a  quiet  scholar 
for  a  post  in  the  French  Embassy  at 
Constandnople,  he  had  his  eyes  opened 
by  pracdcal  experience  to  subjects  which 
he  had  known  only  from  books:  the 
Moslem  world  and  the  rivalries  of  the 
Great  Powers  in  the  Middle  East.  In 
1886  he  was  persuaded  to  enter  politics 
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and  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Dep¬ 
uties  from  his  native  Department  of  the 
Aisne.  His  thumbnail  sketches  of  his 
contemporaries  there  and  of  the  evils 
of  French  politics  arc  highly  interesting 
and  diverting,  though  tinged  with  sad¬ 
ness  at  the  troubles  through  which  the 
Third  Republic  was  passing  —  the 
Schnacbclc  Affair,  the  corruption  of  the 
Press,  and  the  Boulangist  psychology 
of  the  masses.  As  deputy  he  tramped 
on  foot  through  the  French  provinces 
in  order  to  learn  at  first  hand  what  the 
people  of  all  classes  were  thinking.  The 
descriptions  of  what  he  saw  and  heard 
are  perhaps  the  most  delightful  parts  of 
these  recollections  written  down  in  the 
evening  of  his  long  life. — Sidney  B. 
Fay.  Harvard  University. 

*  Agn^s  dc  la  Gorcc.  line  vocation 
d'historien:  Pierre  de  la  Gorce.  Paris. 
Plon.  1948.  225  pages.  180  fr. — This  il¬ 
luminating  biography,  from  the  loving 
hand  of  a  daughter,  reveals  the  inner 
life  of  one  of  France’s  ablest  and  most 
delightful  recent  historians.  Born  in 
1846,  Pierre  dc  la  Gorcc  observed  as  a 
youth  the  momentous  events  which  he 
was  to  relate  later  in  his  seven-volume 
Histoire  du  Second  Empire^  one  of  the 
few  books  which  Theodore  Roosevelt 
took  with  him  to  read  while  hunting 
lions  in  Africa.  In  temperament  De  la 
Gorce  was  a  bit  sombre  and  pessimistic, 
owing  in  part  to  parental  influence,  a 
strict  Catholic  and  classical  training,  sev¬ 
eral  family  bereavements,  and  after  1870 
the  disapproval  of  anticlerics  and  noisy 
politicians.  He  was  trained  for  the  legal 
profession  and  served  for  a  decade  as  a 
minor  magistrate,  but  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion  in  1880  in  protest  against  the  law 
forbidding  unauthorized  Catholic  Con¬ 
gregations  to  engage  in  teaching.  This 
self-imposed  leisure  led  him  into  his  true 
vocation,  the  writing  of  history.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Second  Empire,  he  wrote 
during  the  next  fifty  years  more  than  a 
dozen  solid  volumes  on  France  since 
1789.  They  arc  characterized  by  moder¬ 
ation,  intellectual  honesty,  sympathetic 


imagination,  and  scrupulous  care.  He 
was  “the  most  liberal  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tives.”  His  daughter,  drawing  upon  his 
letters  and  her  own  personal  recollec¬ 
tions,  has  written,  not  a  panegyric,  but 
a  simple  and  devoted  record  which  ac¬ 
cords  with  the  fine  photograph  of  her 
father  which  serves  as  frontispiece. — 
Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

A.  dc  Lizarra.  Los  Vascos  y  las  cru¬ 
zados.  Buenos  Aires.  Ekin.  1946. 149 
pages.  $2.50  m-n. — The  Basques  have 
been  described  as  an  ancient  dwindling 
race,  “un  mondc  qui  s’en  va.”  The 
learned  and  enthusiastic  author  of  this 
little  volume  would  doubtless  add  that, 
like  Marlborough-Malbrouk,  it  “s’en  va 
t’en  guerre.”  The  Basques,  he  says,  will 
always  count,  and  even  if  they  disap¬ 
pear^  tomorrow  the  fame  of  the  first 
circumnavigator  of  the  globe  (Juan  Se¬ 
bastian  El  Cano),  of  the  founder  of  the 
Jesuit  Order  (St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola), 
and  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Far  East  (St. 
Francis  Xavier),  would  still  fill  the 
world.  In  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  seventh 
crusades  the  Basques  took  no  part  and 
only  indirectly  in  the  second;  but  to  the 
first,  third,  sixth,  and  eighth  they  made 
a  substantial  contribution,  which  is  here 
chronicled  in  detail.  Eight  pages  are  oc¬ 
cupied  with  a  transcription  of  the  re¬ 
markable  will  of  Theobald  II,  King  of 
Navarre,  who  died  on  his  way  back  from 
the  eighth  crusade.  It  was  discovered 
nearly  two  hundred  years  ago  in  the 
archives  of  the  Cathedral  of  Pamplona. 
It  is  wonderfully  detailed;  specific  be¬ 
quests,  for  instance,  are  made  to  “every 
blind  man  in  my  kingdom,”  to  every 
walled-in  penitent  (emparedado),  and 
every  beggar  (mesyello)  and  cripple. 
Although  it  is  dated  1270,  this  will,  writ¬ 
ten  not  in  Latin  or  Basque  but  in  Span¬ 
ish,  is  easy  to  read;  for  medieval  Spanish 
has  fewer  grey  hairs  than  medieval  Eng¬ 
lish  or  medieval  French,  and  readers 
who  stumble  over  the  Chanson  de 
Roland  find  the  Poema  del  Cid  plain 
sailing. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria, 
B.  C.,  Canada. 
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*  Alfred  von  Martin.  Nietzsche  und 

Burckjiardt.  Basel.  Reinhardt.  3rd 

ed.,  1947.  296  pages.  $3.50  u.s. — In  re¬ 
cent  years  the  paramount  importance  of 
Jacob  Burckhardt  as  Hne  spirit  and 
thinker  has  been  increasingly  appreci¬ 
ated.  Besides  his  immortal  works  on  cul¬ 
tural  history,  his  W eltgeschichtliche 
Betrachtungen  and  his  letters  have  at¬ 
tracted  attention  through  their  unpar¬ 
alleled  analysis  of  his  own  age  and  their 
uncanny  forecast  of  the  crises  and  catas¬ 
trophes  of  the  20th  century.  Professor 
von  Martin,  one  of  Burckhardt’s  succes¬ 
sors  at  the  University  of  Basel,  has 
crowned  his  earlier  studies  of  him  with 
this  book,  which  appears  exaedy  50  years 
after  his  death.  Although  the  author  has 
a  fine  understanding  of  Nietzsche,  his 
main  theme  is  Burckhardt,  who  is  shown 
as  the  great  representative  and  defender 
of  the  Western  tradition.  Thus  the  book 
becomes  the  newest  and  best  spiritual 
bi(^raphy  of  Burckhardt,  the  protagon¬ 
ist  of  those  who  tried  and  still  are  trying 
to  save  the  West  from  the  interlocked 
evils  of  destructive  radicalism  and  des- 
podc  totalitarianism.  Each  of  these  23 
chapters  takes  up  an  important  held  and 
quesdon  as  seen  by  Burckhardt,  usually 
in  contrast  to  Nietzsche  and  other  con¬ 
temporaries.  It  is  the  main  purpose  of 
the  book  to  present  Burckhardt  as  the 
embodiment  of  Western  civilization  and 
tradition,  whose  breakdown  in  our  day 
he  was  the  first  to  foresee. — F.  M.  Was- 
sermann.  Southwestern  College,  Mem¬ 
phis. 

*  Silvio  Rabelo.  Euclides  da  Cunha. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  Casa  do  Estudante. 

1948.  463  pages. — No  discussion  of  the 
authentic  American  novel  would  be  com¬ 
plete  without  attention  to  the  pioneer 
importance  of  Os  sertoes.  The  work  of 
Euclides  is  enjoying  well  merited  popu¬ 
larity  in  every  part  of  America.  It  is  a 
landmark  in  ^e  literature  of  Brazil  and 
of  the  endre  continent.  It  is  the  “Ameri¬ 
can  novel”  par  excellence.  Os  sertoes  is 
built  of  rude  reality.  In  powerful  phrases 
it  conveys  the  pain  of  the  vast  solitudes 
in  which  men  struggle  with  a  cruel  Na¬ 


ture  and  with  the  cruelty  of  human  in¬ 
stincts.  Os  sertoes  is  a  classic  which  no 
American  can  neglect.  When  Euclides 
wrote  it,  he  was  not  aiming  at  popularity 
or  cultivating  the  art  of  fine  writing. 
But  his  book  does  not  age.  Its  public 
grows  with  the  years,  and  the  English 
and  Spanish  versions  are  helping  spread 
its  fame. 

Silvio  Rabelo’s  substantial  work  is  the 
best  biography  of  Euclides  da  Cunha,  in 
wealth  of  information,  excellence  of  con¬ 
struction,  and  delicate  understanding  of 
the  ill-fated  author.  This  well  written 
study  is  generously  illustrated  and  hand¬ 
somely  printed. — Gastdn  Figuetra.  Mon¬ 
tevideo. 

^  E.-A.  Strasen  and  Alfredo  Gandara. 

Oito  s6culos  de  historia  luso-allemS. 
Berlim.  Instituto  Ibero-Americano.  1944. 
554  pages. — This  handsomely  printed 
volume,  with  its  320  engravings,  three 
colored  prints,  and  two  genealogical 
tables,  is  a  documented  record  of  the 
economic,  political,  and  cultural  rela¬ 
tions  between  Portugal  and  Germany 
from  the  year  1147  in  which  German 
crusaders  fought  by  the  side  of  Affonso 
Henriques,  first  king  of  Portugal,  for  the 
recovery  of  Lisbon  from  the  Moors.  The 
book  had  a  political  purpose,  namely,  to 
undermine  the  friendship  and  influence 
of  England  by  documented  evidence  of 
the  friendly  contacts  of  Germany  and 
Portugal  during  many  centuries  and  of 
the  loyal  and  disinterested  character  of 
these  relations.  It  is  easy  to  explain  the 
difference  between  the  Lusitano-English 
interchange  and  that  between  Portugal 
and  Germany,  by  recalling  that  the 
Anglo-Portugucse  alliance,  several  times 
formally  renewed  by  treaty  but  particu¬ 
larly  effective  after  the  Restoration  of 
1640,  was  a  powerful  bulwark  of  Por¬ 
tuguese  autonomy  in  the  face  of  Habs- 
burg-Spanish  covetousness  and  was,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  aid  to  the  growth  of 
Great  Britain’s  empire;  whereas  Ger¬ 
many  had  before  the  nineteenth  century 
no  international  standing  by  which  Por¬ 
tugal  could  profit  and  before  1871  cher¬ 
ished  no  maritime  or  colonial  ambitions 
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in  which  Portugal  could  be  of  use  to  her. 
The  German  friendship  was  a  much  less 
difficult  relation. 

The  book  handles  events  and  men 
very  interestingly:  warriors,  travelers, 
men  of  affairs,  and  printers  at  a  time 
when  commerce  and  the  typographic 
arts  were  closely  allied  to  intellectual 
culture,  geographers  and  cartographers, 
artists  like  Diirer  and  Liszt,  scientists, 
princes,  kings,  and  emperors.  The  index 
has  1,800  names  of  historical  personages. 
And  even  with  all  this  there  are  lacunae, 
for  instance  in  the  matter  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  German  literature  in  Portugal, 
its  influence  and  its  translations,  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  has  been  studied,  for  the  Ro¬ 
mantic  period,  by  Professor  Gerald  M. 
Moser  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Even  the  specialist  will  find  new  in¬ 
formation  and  much  that  is  interesting 
in  this  book  because  of  its  German  docu¬ 
mentation  and  its  iconography,  never 
before  brought  together  and  doubtless 
in  large  measure  destroyed  in  the  bomb¬ 
ings  of  German  cities.  Brazilians  will 
find  interesting  data  on  their  own  intel¬ 
lectual  history,  since  some  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  who  were  called  to  Portugal 
pushed  on  as  far  as  Brazil  or  left  de¬ 
scendants  who  acquired  reputation  in 
the  new  land.  Notable  examples  are  the 
Baron  von  Eschwege,  architect  of  the 
Gastello  da  Pena  in  Cintra,  and  Franz 
Varnhagen,  father  of  the  Brazilian  his¬ 
torian  Francisco  Adolpho  Varnhagen. 

Although  the  book  was  originally 
planned  with  a  purely  political  purpose, 
it  will  remain  useful  to  the  learned  world 
for  its  historical  data  and  its  iconogra¬ 
phy,  becoming  thus  one  of  the  few  per¬ 
manently  valuable  products  of  war 
propaganda. — Fidelino  de  Figueiredo. 
University  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

**  Mme  Longworth  Chambrun.  Shake¬ 
speare  retrouvS.  Sa  vie,  son  oeuvre. 
Paris.  Larousse  and  Plon.  1947.  494 
pages. — Countess  Aldebert  de  Cham¬ 
brun,  American  born  and  imbued  with 
a  half  century  of  French  culture,  has 
produced  a  very  sympathetic  and  critical 
evaluation  of  the  greatest  of  English 


writers.  The  twenty  chapters  of  the  book, 
nicely  proportioned,  treat  Shakespeare’s 
early  life  in  Stratford;  his  arrival  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  the  loannes  fac  totum  period  as 
handyman,  reviser  of  plays,  and  actor  in 
the  employ  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and 
Lord  Strange;  his  non-dramatic  pieces; 
the  writing  of  the  plays;  and  finally  his 
death  and  reputation. 

The  book  is  a  gigantic,  colorful  pano¬ 
rama  in  which  the  Elizabethan  age,  por¬ 
trayed  with  a  masterful  hand,  serves  as 
a  background  for  the  life  portrait  of 
Shakespeare.  It  would  be  hazardous  to 
say  that  any  one  section  of  the  book  ex¬ 
cels  another,  but  those  that  deal  with 
the  knotty  problems  of  the  sonnets,  the 
apocryphal  plays,  the  first  quarto  of 
Hamlet,  and  the  bringing  out  of  the 
First  Folio  edition  are  deserving  of  spe¬ 
cial  commendation.  Also  the  author’s 
erudite  commentary  on  Shakespeare  and 
Montaigne,  the  influence  in  general  of 
French  literature  on  Shakespeare,  and 
Shakespeare’s  attitude  toward  France 
take  on  new  implications  when  presented 
from  a  French  point  of  view.  Apropos 
of  this,  it  might  be  recalled  that  some 
authorities  are  inclined  to  attribute 
Shakespeare’s  genius  and  versatility  to 
the  probability  that  the  poet’s  father  was 
a  Frenchman. 

Mme  Chambrun’s  devotion  to  Shake¬ 
speare  is  not  something  recent.  The  ab¬ 
sorbing  interest  of  her  life  has  been  lit¬ 
erary  research.  For  many  years  she  has 
been  a  student  of  the  poet,  and  at  least 
two  of  her  publications  on  Shakespeare 
have  merited  awards  from  the  French 
Academy. 

England  and  France  have  been  tradi¬ 
tional  rivals;  at  the  same  time  they  have 
shared  the  richest  of  experiences,  owing 
largely  to  their  geographical  proximity. 
But  as  near  as  Dover  is  to  Calais,  Mme 
Chambrun’s  admirable  book  has,  in 
many  ways,  brought  the  two  great  na¬ 
tions  into  a  closer  union.  With  the  re¬ 
lease  of  this  book,  adequately  conceived 
and  beautifully  written,  the  reading  pub¬ 
lic  of  France  comes  into  possession  of 
a  great  literary  tradition — z  tradition 
that  is  revered  not  only  by  the  English- 
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speaking  world  but  also  by  everyone 
who  wills  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
Stratford-upon-Avon.  —  Joseph  H. 
Marshbum.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  La  lucha  por 
la  expresidn.  Mexico.  Espasa-Calpe 
Arg.  1947.  152  pages.  $2.25  m-arg. — 
Beneath  profound  disillusion  Professor 
Figueiredo  preserves  a  fervent  energy 
and  an  unassailable  faith  in  the  power  of 
literature  and  art  and  in  the  necessity 
and  growing  opportunity  of  literary  criti¬ 
cism.  Poetry  may  be  our  salvation  and 
music  can  carry  us  into  the  seventh 
heaven.  For  the  moment,  art  and  litera¬ 
ture  and  music  go  limping  and  fumbling 
among  the  ruins  of  a  world  in  chaos; 
but  it  has  at  least  become  clear  that  lit¬ 
erature,  which  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years  has  been  one  of  the  great  disinte¬ 
grating  forces,  can  also  be  the  principal 
factor  in  building  a  new  world  or  re¬ 
storing  one  that  is  old.  Inevitably  litera¬ 
ture  and  criticism  must  become  inter¬ 
nationalized,  but,  as  Dr.  Figueiredo 
notes,  they  must  also  maintain  a  vigor¬ 
ously  national  character  if  they  and  the 
whole  world  of  culture  are  not  to  perish. 
There  is  a  close  affinity  between  the 
local  and  the  universal,  and  modern  sci¬ 
ence  inculcates  the  significance  not  only 
of  the  immense  but  of  the  infinitesimal. 
Dr.  Figueiredo,  well  versed  in  all  the 
literatures  of  Europe,  is  aware  that  the 
scientific  criticism  of  the  future  must 
base  itself  on  the  great  masterpieces  and 
traditions  of  the  past,  “centuries  and 
centuries  of  effort  and  suffering.” — Au¬ 
brey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

*  Guy  Michaud.  Message  po6tique  du 
symbolisme.  3  vols.  Paris.  Nizet 
(University  de  Paris).  1947.  703  pages. 
— ^This  bulky  doctoral  thesis  on  Baude¬ 
laire,  Rimbaud,  Mallarm^,  and  their 
school  is  neither  biography  nor  literary 
criticism.  It  is  a  study  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  a  group  of  writers  who  revo¬ 
lutionized  the  poetic  art  because  they 
had  gained  a  new  conception  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  function  of  poetry.  When  the 
unhappy  ironist  Jules  Laforgue  cried: 


Aux  armes,  citoyensl  II  n'y  a  plus  de  raison 

he  was  not  indulging  his  passion  for  bit¬ 
ter  playfulness.  He  was  calling  on  the 
poets  to  end  the  tyranny  of  the  old 
pseudo-poetry,  which  was  rhetoric, 
preachifying,  philosophizing,  ratiocina¬ 
tion  masquerading  as  poetry,  and  set  up 
a  republic  whose  free  citizens  were 
bound  only  by  the  obligation  to  speak 
out,  without  fear  of  hoary  conventions, 
what  the  Sibyl  whispered  to  them  of  the 
great  universal  facts  of  life.  The  Sibyl 
speaks  in  metaphors,  hence  the  name 
Symbolism.  Half  a  century  earlier  than 
the  Symbolists,  the  Romanticists  had  re¬ 
volted  against  the  rules;  but  there  had 
been  a  good  deal  of  charlatanry  in  the 
Romantic  movement,  and  it  soon  weak¬ 
ened.  The  Symbolists  were  followed  by 
the  Surrealists,  who  are  much  saner  and 
more  profitable  than  many  well-mean¬ 
ing  versifiers  suspect — but  this  takes  us 
beyond  our  Grenoble  professor’s  study, 
which  is  crammed  with  good  matter, 
such  as  the  inquiry  into  the  cousinship 
of  poetry  and  music.  Music  is  the  very 
essence  of  Symbolism;  it  is  clear  why 
Wagner  was  the  patron  saint  of  the 
Symbolist  movement. 

This  well-informed  and  painstaking 
work  has  all  the  ear-marks  of  the  doc¬ 
toral  thesis — notes  and  references,  in¬ 
dexes  of  men  and  themes,  bibliographies, 
a  very  detailed  analytic  table  of  contents. 
But  it  is  happily  different  from  most 
theses  at  some  other  points. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Pamieci  Cypriana  Norwida.  Wars¬ 
zawa.  National  Museum.  1947.  177 
pages,  ill. — In  his  lifetime  Norwid  was 
grievously  neglected,  but  since  about 
1900,  when  he  was  discovered  by  Zenon 
Przesmycki,  a  Warsaw  editor  and  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  symbolism,  he  has  been  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  a  cult.  He  has  become  the  hero 
not  of  a  single  school,  but  of  many,  as 
some  see  in  him  the  only  romantic  poet 
who  looked  down  on  the  common  herd, 
while  others  greet  him  as  the  poet  of 
the  proletariat. 

The  present  volume  is  a  labor  of  love, 
undertaken  in  happier  days  but  carried 
through  with  scrupulous  fidelity  under 
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the  most  discouraging  conditions  and  in 
the  face  of  gigantic  losses  in  Norwid 
material  through  bombing  and  fire.  The 
critical  essays  are  interesting,  but  the 
most  valuable  parts  are  ( 1 )  the  chrono¬ 
logical  outline  of  Norwid’s  life,  which 
is  given  in  satisfying  detail  (now  we 
know  precisely  when  he  was  in  touch 
with  Mickiewicz,  when  in  New  York, 
and  in  what  periods  the  lovely  Marie 
Kalergis  figured  in  his  life;  (2)  the 
twelve  illustrations  of  Norwid’s  work  as 
an  artist;  (3)  the  bibliography  of  works 
by  and  about  the  poet.  The  world  has 
bwn  scoured  for  Norwidiana,  and  it 
seems  ungrateful  to  raise  even  the  tiniest 
voice  against  it,  so  absolutely  exhaustive 
does  it  appear.  Yet  one  item  has  been 
omitted:  a  translation  into  English  of 
Norwid’s  most  popular  poem,  appearing 
in  the  Klub  Polski  anthology.  The  Pol¬ 
ish  Land  (New  York,  1943). — Marion 
M.  Coleman.  New  York  City. 

^  Samuel  Putnam.  Marvelous  Journey. 

Four  Centuries  of  Brazilian  Litera¬ 
ture.  New  York.  Knopf.  1948.  269-|-xii 
pages.  $4  . — The  appearance  of  this  sur¬ 
vey  of  Brazilian  literature  for  American 
readers  is  something  of  an  event.  There 
was  no  other  recent  book  of  this  scope 
in  English,  so  that  even  a  mediocre  work 
would  have  been  useful.  And  this  book 
is  anything  but  mediocre.  Samuel  Put¬ 
nam  is  one  of  the  ablest  translators  and 
historians  of  literature  now  living.  He  is 
zest  and  facility  personified.  Equipped 
with  natural  keenness  and  an  excellent 
command  of  half  a  dozen  languages,  he 
can  dictate  a  well  phrased  literary  trans¬ 
lation  to  a  stenographer  at  a  speed  and 
with  an  accuracy  which  are  amazing. 
His  original  writing  is  easy  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  His  command  of  information  is  ex¬ 
traordinary,  but  he  can  write  for  the  lay¬ 
man  with  simplicity  and  charm.  This 
book  is  a  pure  labor  of  love;  he  dedi¬ 
cates  it,  borrowing  the  words  of  the  fine 
old  Portuguese  missionary  Antonio  de 
Vieira,  to  “.  .  .  Brasil,  a  quern,  pelo  se- 
gundo  nascimento,  devo  as  obrigagoes 
de  patria. . . .”  But  his  personal  affection 
for  his  “second  fatherland’’  has  not 


blinded  him  to  Brazil’s  weaknesses  or 
inclined  him  to  substitute  dithyramb  for 
solid  information.  His  book  is  ^extensive¬ 
ly  and  carefully  documented.  There  are 
inaccuracies,  but  they  are  few  and  unim¬ 
portant. 

The  fundamentally  noteworthy  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  book  is  its  general  plan.  It 
is  not  merely,  or  mainly,  a  catalogue  or 
a  section  of  an  encyclopedia.  The  author 
warns  us  in  his  Foreword  that  “it  is  .  . . 
the  story  of  a  people  as  told  in  the  pages 
of  poets,  novelists,  essayists. ...”  A  good 
book,  John  Milton  declared,  is  the  pre¬ 
cious  life-blood  of  a  master  spirit.  A  li¬ 
brary  is  the  generous,  throbbing  heart  of 
a  race.  This  biography  of  Brazil  has  or¬ 
ganic  unity  and  continuous  interest  be¬ 
cause  it  has  one  consistent  theme  and 
purpose.  Moreover,  the  author’s  wide  lit¬ 
erary  background  makes  his  technique 
of  international  comparison  and  contrast 
— Lins  do  Rego  with  Thomas  Hardy, 
Gregdrio  de  Matos  with  Francois  Villon 
— helpful  to  the  reader  who  is  meeting 
these  Brazilian  names  for  the  first  time. 
Mr.  Putnam  richly  deserves  the  cordial 
reception  which  his  books  are  enjoying 
in  Brazil  and  his  own  country. — R.TJL. 

*  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau.  Discours  sur 
les  sciences  et  les  arts.  Edition  criti¬ 
que  avec  une  introduction  et  un  com- 
mentmre.  George  R.  Havens,  ed.  New 
York.  Modern  Language  Association. 
1946.  xiii-f-278  pages,  large  format.  $3. 
— In  the  year  1749  an  eccentric  and  un¬ 
known  Swiss  wanderer  in  his  late  thir¬ 
ties  saw  the  announcement  of  a  prize 
offered  by  the  Academy  of  Dijon  for  a 
paper  on  the  question:  “Si  le  progris 
des  sciences  et  des  arts  a  contribud  i 
corrompre  ou  ^  dpurer  les  mocurs.” 
After  some  discussion  with  his  fatherly 
friend  Diderot  and  apparendy  some  hesi¬ 
tation  as  to  which  way  he  should  jump, 
the  young  man  wrote  an  orotund,  illogi¬ 
cal,  badly  organized,  childish  declama¬ 
tion  de  college  (Seilliire,  whose  Jean- 
Jacques  Rousseau  does  not  appear  in  the 
bibliography  to  this  edition)  which  won 
the  prize.  A  frail  piece  of  work  indeed! 
Yet  the  thing  has  been  reprinted,  trans- 
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latcd,  edited,  over  and  over,  and  men  of 
the  caliber  of  Professor  Havens  have 
spent  months  and  years  studying  it. 
Why?  Pardy,  of  course,  because  every¬ 
thing  connected  with  Rousseau  has  in¬ 
terest.  But  also,  as  Dr.  Havens  declares, 
because  “.  .  .  ce  sont  de  vieilles  verites 
‘qui  tiennent  au  bonheur  du  genre  hu- 
main.’  Rousseau  avait  done  raison  d’y 
insister.  II  nous  serait  dangereux  de  ne 
pas  nous  en  souvenir.”  The  passionate 
Rousseau  who  was  soon  to  speak  so  mov¬ 
ingly  to  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the 
world  was  finding  his  voice. 

Dr.  Havens’  omnibus  edition  is  well- 
nigh  definitive.  The  fruit  of  years  of  la¬ 
bor  by  the  editor  and  his  students,  it  has 
an  80-page  introduedon  in  French  which 
is  both  authoritative  and  fascinadng;  re- 
produedons  of  the  more  important  docu¬ 
ments;  well  toward  a  hundred  pages  of 
notes;  extensive  bibliographies  and  in¬ 
dexes.  The  French  is  a  litde  stiff.  The 
reviewer  nodeed  only  one  misprint. — 
H.  K.  L. 

*  Henry  J.  Van  Andel,  ed.  Neder- 
landse  Bloemlezing.  Dutch  and 
Flemish  Anthology  of  Poetry  and  Prose. 
Grand  Rapids.  Eerdmans.  1948.  288 
pages.  $3.50. — Professor  Van  Andel,  of 
Calvin  College  in  Grand  Rapids,  has 
made  a  praiseworthy  effort  to  remind 
Dutch-Americans  that  the  country  of 
their  fathers  has  a  literature  which  is 
full  of  beauty  and  nobility.  Nearly  200 
poets  and  prose  writers  are  represented 
in  his  collection  (Greshoff’s  plump  an¬ 
thology  of  Flemish  writing  in  English 
translation.  Harvest  of  the  Lowlands, 
published  in  New  York  by  Querido  in 
1945,  had  only  a  litde  more  than  40, 
and  confined  itself  to  prose  writing  since 
1880).  He  has  thus  limited  himself  to 
an  average  of  a  page  for  each  author. 
Dutch  poetry,  which  occupies  nearly 
two-thirds  of  his  book,  is  rather  well 
treated.  Beginning  with  the  13th  cen¬ 
tury,  Mr.  Van  Andel  has  reproduced  a 
couple  of  hundred  delightful  poems  in 
many  keys,  although  patriotism  and  the 
characteristic  Dutch  piety  and  didacti¬ 
cism  predominate.  When  he  reaches  his 


prose  section,  however,  he  is  in  a  bad 
way.  This  time  he  restricts  himself  to 
the  19th  and  20th  centuries,  but  he  is 
still  seriously  cramped.  What  impression 
of  the  exuberant  Timmermans,  the 
charming  Streuvels,  the  absorbing  story¬ 
teller  Cyriel  Buysse,  can  one  gain  from 
a  page-long  scrap  out  of  a  novel?  Mr. 
Van  Andel  ought  to  compile  another 
volume,  choosing  from  the  wealth  of  ex¬ 
cellent  Dutch  short  stories,  reproduced 
with  litde  or  no  cutting.  Dutch  litera¬ 
ture  is  almost  completely  neglected  in 
this  country,  although  the  best  of  it  ranks 
with  the  best  in  the  major  languages. — 
H.  K.  L. 

*  F.  C.  Weiskopf.  Unter  fremden 
Himmeln.  Berlin.  Dietz.  1947.  191 
pages.  4.20  mk. — In  Books  Abroad  for 
Summer  1940,  Dr.  Weiskopf  published 
an  article  entitled  Bitter  Bread,  with  the 
subtide  Exiled  German  Writers  in  the 
Belligerent  Countries.  By  the  year  1948 
he  has  become  the  leading  authority  on 
the  fortunes  and  activities  of  the  and- 
Nazi  writers  who  left  Germany,  and  he 
has  organized  his  knowledge  into  a  dic¬ 
tionary  of  information  on  the  Verbann- 
ten  und  V erbrannten  which  is  also  a 
moving  tribute  to  the  courage  and  high¬ 
mindedness  of  many  of  them  and  a  cry 
of  indignation  at  the  unmerited  suffer¬ 
ing  of  all.  As  a  work  of  reference,  his 
book  belongs  with  the  dictionaries  and 
histories  of  literature  in  every  well-equip¬ 
ped  library.  Nobody  else  could  have 
made  it  so  complete,  and  not  many  oth¬ 
ers  could  have  written  it  so  well. 

Dr.  Weiskopf  begins  with  Die  A hnen- 
reihe  and  furnishes  a  selected  list  of  ante- 
Nazi  anti-Nazis  who  were  driven  into 
exile,  from  Ulrich  von  Hutten  to  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  Hider.  He  notes  sadly  that  Ger¬ 
many  never  had  a  Magna  Charta  or  a 
Dcclaradon  des  droits  de  I’homme,  so 
that  the  man  with  an  individual  con¬ 
science  has  been  powerless  against  tyran¬ 
ny  all  through  German  history.  To  cite 
only  a  few  of  the  secdons  of  the  first 
importance,  he  lists  significant  books  by 
exiles  which  appeared  first,  or  only,  in 
other  languages  than  German;  the  out- 
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standing  exile  publications  in  German; 
the  exile  publishing  houses;  the  most 
important  books  whose  theme  was  the 
personal  experience  of  exiles;  books  on 
the  treatment  of  the  Jews;  the  leading 
German  writers  who  suffered  violent 
death;  the  suicides;  the  writers  who  died 
in  exile;  writers  who  composed  their 
first  works  in  exile;  sections  from  the 
exile  writing  of  the  Manns,  Alfred  Neu¬ 
mann,  Bertolt  Brecht,  Anna  Seghers, 
Franz  Werfel,  Lion  Feuchtwanger,  and 
a  dozen  others;  indexes  covering  exile 
writers,  publishers,  and  periodicals.  Dr. 
Weiskopf  himself  is  not  a  Reich  German 
but  a  German  Czech;  he  is  nevertheless 
a  German-language  writer  who  for  his 
own  person  preferred  banishment  to 
cowardly  conformity,  so  that  his  book 
has  the  poignancy  of  personal  experi¬ 
ence. — R.  T.  H. 

W  Jean  Anouilh.  Nouvelles  pieces 
noires.  Paris.  Table  Ronde.  1946. 
240  fr. — Noires  is  the  word.  Aphrodite, 
the  destroyer,  is  the  villain-heroine  of 
three  of  the  tragedies  in  this  collection: 
Jizabel,  (1932)  RomSo  et  Jeannette 
(1945),  and  MidSe  (1946).  The  fourth 
play,  Antigone  (1942),  recently  noticed 
in  Booths  Abroad,  has  been  in  print  be¬ 
fore;  the  others  appear  here  for  the  first 
time. 

MidSe,  like  Antigone,  is  fairly  close 
to  its  Greek  original  in  plot,  though  writ¬ 
ten  in  prose  and  without  a  group  chorus. 
The  love-hate  tension  between  Medea 
and  Jason  is  powerfully  expressed  in  en¬ 
tirely  human  terms.  The  gods  are  ab¬ 
sent;  Medea  kills  herself  after  murder¬ 
ing  her  children  and  fires  the  hut  in 
which  she  dies,  instead  of  escaping  in 
the  chariot  of  the  sun — a  fine  theatrical 
climax,  such  as  Euripides  would  have 
approved.  Jason,  however,  is  not  the 
barbaric  egoist  of  the  old  story;  he  is 
a  middle-aged  philosopher  who  accepts 
life  as  it  is,  “under  the  indifferent  eye 
of  the  gods,”  and  longs  for  a  peaceful 
existence,  ruling  his  people  from  a  quiet 
home. 

French  critics  have  pointed  out  that 
Anouilh,  whom  one  calls  po^te  de  dises- 


poir,  does  not  usually  allow  his  charac¬ 
ters  to  accept  life  or  to  struggle  to  change 
it.  Not  loving  humanity,  he  sees  little 
hope  for  it.  Death  seems  to  him,  there¬ 
fore,  more  desirable  than  life,  and  so  he 
portrays  it  in  his  two  dramas  in  modern 
settings,  where  irrational  passion,  in¬ 
credibly  swift  and  destructive,  sweeps 
the  principal  figures  away.  Jezabel,  the 
nymphomaniac  mother  of  a  weak  but 
idealistic  son,,  poisons  her  husband  in 
order  to. steal  his  money  for  her  latest 
lover,  thereby  destroying  her  son’s 
chance  of  happiness  with  his  beautiful 
and  noble  fiancee.  The  Romeo  who  de¬ 
serts  his  Julia  for  her  degenerate  sister, 
Jeannette,  drowns  himself  with  his  love 
of  a  day,  off  stage,  like  Ibsen’s  Rosmer 
and  Rebecca. 

Irresistible,  instinctive  passion,  which, 
as  Shakespeare  long  ago  remarked, 
keeps  little  company  with  reason,  fasci¬ 
nates  Anouilh  and  seems  to  be  the  cen¬ 
tral  theme  of  his  work.  VSnus  toute  en¬ 
tire  is  here  more  fury  than  angel,  as 
Racine  and  Euripides  and  Strindberg 
in  the  past  have  also  portrayed  her. 
Anouilh  is  not  of  the  stature  of  these 
great  predecessors,  but  his  sincerity  of 
vision,  his  sense  for  dramatic  climax,  and 
his  clarity  of  statement  mark  him  as 
one  of  the  strongest  of  modern  play¬ 
wrights,  even  though  for  the  most  part 
he  disregards  the  main  social  and  po¬ 
litical  movements  of  his  time  and  strives 
to  express  a  nostalgic  longing  for  indi¬ 
vidual  integrity  which  many  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  like  him,  deem  impossible 
of  realization  today. — Winifred  Smith. 
Vassar  College. 

**  Camilo  Castelo  Branco.  Amor  de 
perdicidn.  Mexico.  Espasa  -  Calpe 
Arg.  1946.  214  pages.  $2.25  m-arg. — 
When  one  has  read  an  author  more  for 
the  sake  of  his  style  than  for  his  story, 
it  is  always  curious  to  read  him  again 
in  a  translation,  which  can  preserve  the 
substance  of  a  book  without  being  able 
to  express  its  individual  style.  The  pres¬ 
ent  version  by  Pedro  Blanco  of  a  novel 
published  in  Portuguese  in  1862  and 
translated  into  Spanish  ten  years  later  is 
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a  case  in  point,  since  many  read  Castelo 
Branco  more  for  his  delightfully  pure 
Portuguese  prose  than  for  the  plot  of 
his  novels.  Tlie  publication  of  this  novel 
in  the  Coleccidn  Austral  will  enable  a 
large  number  of  readers  to  judge  for 
themselves  whether,  as  Miguel  de  Una¬ 
muno  held,  this  Portuguese  novel  is  su¬ 
perior  to  the  celebrated  French  novel 
Manon  Lescaut.  This  is  the  only  work 
of  the  great  novelist  of  the  Portuguese 
Romantic  school  to  be  included  in  this 
series,  which  has  published  Castilian 
translations  of  two  novels  by  the  head 
of  the  Realist  school,  E^a  de  Queiros — 
a  writer,  however,  who  perhaps  loses 
even  more  of  his  native  flavor  in  trans¬ 
lation  than  does  Castelo  Branco. — Au¬ 
brey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

*  Ejlif  Jprgensen.  Vejene  Synger. 

K0bcnhavn.  Gyldendal.  1947.  244 

pages.  12.75  kr. — There  was  a  Danish 
film  entitled  Sun  over  Denmark.  Ejlif 
j0rgensen’s  book  might  be  called  Sun, 
Wind,  Rain,  and  Sand  over  Jutland. 
The  reader  accompanies  a  herd  of  catde 
from  Aalborg  to  Hjerting.  It  is  the  reign 
of  King  Christian  (I  or  II?).  Tobacco 
and  printing  are  known  but  there  is  no 
talk  of  the  Reformation  nor  of  the  war 
with  Lubeck  which  ended  in  1512.  The 
work  is  less  a  novel  than  a  hymn  to  the 
Danish  road,  changing  weather,  and 
landscape.  The  slight  plot  deals  with  the 
efforts  of  the  Hanseatic  merchants  to 
monopolize  Northern  trade.  If  there  is  a 
hero,  it  is  more  the  elderly  pilgrim, 
Simon  Andreas,  who  is  on  his  way  to 
Rome,  than  the  doughty  Svend  Felding, 
who  gets  the  catde  through  and  seems 
about  to  settle  down  with  a  young  bride. 
Svend  typifies  Danish  national  feeling 
and  Denmark’s  eventual  democracy. 
Simon  Andreas  typifies  the  difficulties 
between  Denmark  and  Norway  and, 
above  all,  the  will  to  Faith  despite  the 
call  of  the  World. — Leslie  F.  Smith.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Thomas  Mann.  Doktor  Faustus. 

Das  Leben  des  deutschen  Tonsetzers 

Adrian  Lever\uhn,  erz'dhlt  von  einem 


Freunde.  Stockholm  and  New  York. 
Bermann-Fischer.  1947.  774  pages.  20.70 
kr.  $6.50  U.S. — Ostensibly  written  near 
Munich  during  the  last  war,  this  account 
of  the  life,  work,  and  end  of  a  contempo¬ 
rary  Dr.  Faustus  serves  Thomas  Mann 
as  a  medium  for  conveying  his  final 
thoughts  concerning  the  decline  of  Ger¬ 
many. 

Born  in  1885,  the  brilliant,  macabre 
young  Leverkiihn  finds  himself  involved 
in  a  dying  humanistic  culture  which  is 
superimposed  upon  a  groundwork  of 
medieval  superstition  and  barbarism.  He 
strives  to  find  the  way  to  a  mathematical 
music  reflecting  cosmic  laws  which 
would  establish  new  values  and  guide 
later  generations,  and  regards  a  venereal 
disease — not  avoided — as  a  pact  with 
the  Devil  which  might  grant  him  the 
depth  of  vision  necessary  to  attain  his 
goal.  But  he  cannot  find  the  creative 
formula  he  seeks.  After  twenty-four 
years  of  diabolical  inspiration,  of  tech¬ 
nically  perfect  yet  soulless  music,  he 
writes  his  hopeless,  discordant  swansong. 
Dr.  Fausti  Wehhlag.  With  its  “Song  to 
Despair”  it  is  intended  as  a  desperate 
counterpart  to  Beethoven’s  Ninth  Sym¬ 
phony  and  its  “Song  to  Joy.”  Years  of 
insanity  follow. 

The  famulus-like  reporter  feels  that 
Leverkiihn’s  sufferings  anticipate  and 
symbolize  Germany’s  political  convul¬ 
sions.  He  considers  his  friend’s  last  song 
as  fit  to  accompany  the  fall  of  the  Third 
Reich  after  its  vain  attempt  to  cast  off 
poverty  with  the  help  of  Antichrist. 

Doctor  Faustus  seems  to  round  out 
Thomas  Mann’s  artistic  career.  In  his 
youth  he  traced  the  decay  of  his  caste. 
Now  he  sings  the  dirge  of  his  country, 
viewing  the  culture  of  Germany  as  hav¬ 
ing  completed  the  circle  around  the 
globe  and  returned  to  its  crude  begin¬ 
nings.  Like  Leverkiihn’s  last  music,  the 
book  is  written  with  the  ultra-sophisti¬ 
cation  of  a  genius  in  an  epigonian  world. 
Every  modern  means  imaginable — lan¬ 
guage,  psychology,  picturization,  critical 
comment,  persiflage,  and  irony — is  used 
to  convey  the  impression  of  Germany 
as  a  Nietzschean  paranoiac,  in  whom  su- 
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prcmc  genius  is  blended  with  insanity, 
whose  noble  aims  are  caught  in  a  dead¬ 
lock  and  cause  hellish  destruction.  Mas¬ 
terfully  drawn  scenes  from  the  life  of 
the  hero,  brilliant  discussions  of  musical 
composition,  touching  analysis  of  human 
despair;  the  subdest  blending  of  past 
and  present,  art  and  polidcs,  life  and 
fiction;  all  bear  the  marks  of  the  greatest 
in  Thomas  Mann’s  art — ^yet — they  lead 
nowhere. — Elizabeth  M.  Mayer.  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

^  Adalbert  Stifter.  Der  Waldganger. 

107  pages.  2.57  Sw.  fr. — Bunte 
Steine.  Ein  Festgeschenl^.  Hermann  Au¬ 
gustin,  ed.  321  pages.  4.70  Sw.  fr.  Basel. 
Birkhauser.  1944. — The  two  litde  vol¬ 
umes  form  a  significant  fragment  of 
Stifter’s  work  leading  us  straight  to  one 
of  his  central  problems  and  opening  for 
us  a  full  view  into  his  small  but  truly 
all-comprising  world.  The  sentence 
often  quoted  from  Sdfter’s  preface  to 
Bunte  Steine:  “We  want  to  discover  the 
gende  law  by  which  the  human  species 
is  being  led,’’  may  serve  as  a  motto  to 
all  his  wridngs.  Der  Waldganger,  pub¬ 
lished  exaedy  a  hundred  years  ago,  deals 
with  one  aspect  of  that  “gende  law”  re¬ 
peated  in  varied  forms  in  his  stories:  the 
problem  of  childlessness.  The  deep  and 
genuine  devoutness  of  the  poet  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  tragic  and  moving  story 
which  has  its  ultimate  source  in  his  own 
life;  and  the  wood-man  himself,  one  of 
those  lonely  creatures  who  have  at  last 
resigned  and  made  their  peace  with  God 
and  man,  is  set  into  the  Austrian  poet’s 
own  homeland:  the  dense,  dark-green 
fir-woods  covering  hill  and  dale,  with 
patches  of  field  or  meadow  in  between, 
near  sparse,  thatched  huts  with  their 
plain  poor  cottagers  living  a  pure,  sim¬ 
ple,  and  hard  life,  far  from  the  world’s 
turmoil.  “It  has  been  said  against  me 
that  I  am  forming  only  little  things  and 
that  the  human  beings  I  am  creating  are 
always  the  common  run  of  mankind,” 
Stifter  says  in  that  same  preface.  And 
he  does  not  deny  it.  The  categories  of 
great  and  small  do  not  exist  for  his  art. 
“To  contribute  a  little  grain  of  good  to 


the  eternal  edifice”  is  his  only  intention. 
A  “Franciscan  praise,”  the  editor  ap¬ 
propriately  calls  Stifter’s  poetry.  The 
editor  contributes  competent  and  read¬ 
able  epilogues. — Max  Lederer.  Library 
of  Congress. 

^  Giacomo  Leopardi.  Poems.  John 
Heath-Stubbs,  tr.  London.  Lehmann 
(New  York.  New  Directions).  1947.  71 
pages.  |3. — John  Heath-Stubbs,  who  we 
are  told  has  published  original  poetry, 
has  assembled  in  this  handsome  volume 
his  translations  of  seventeen  of  Leopar¬ 
di’s  melancholy  lyric  poems,  few  of 
them  much  longer  or  shorter  than  two 
or  three  pages,  with  a  discriminating 
informative  and  interpretative  introduc¬ 
tion.  His  translations  are  sympathetic 
and  intelligent,  and  now  and  then  there 
is  a  passage  which  is  completely  charm¬ 
ing.  Written,  like  the  originals,  in  lines 
of  varying  length,  and  with  practically 
no  use  of  rime  (there  are  some  near¬ 
rimes),  in  skilfully  varied  iambs,  they 
have  almost  always  an  agreeable  variety 
of  flow  and  a  whimsical  aptness  of 
phrase  that  keep  the  reader  gently  ex¬ 
cited.  Taking  the  poet’s  distressing  pes¬ 
simism  for  granted,  we  should  like  to 
remark  on  one  pleasant  feature,  the  vivid 
and  refreshing  views  of  nature  which 
open  several  poems,  illustrated  delight¬ 
fully,  almost  humorously,  by  the  first 
lines  of  La  quiete  dopo  la  tempesta  (The 
Calm  after  the  Storm): 

Passata  h  la  tempesta: 

Odo  augclli  far  festa,  e  la  gallina, 

Tornata  in  su  la  via, 

Che  ripete  il  suo  verso.  .  .  . 
and 

The  storm  has  passed  away; 

I  hear  the  birds  rejoice,  the  barn-door  hen 
Gone  back  into  the  lane. 

Reiterate  her  call.  .  .  . 

—R.  T.  H. 

^  Gertrude  R.  Jasper.  Adventure  in 
the  Theatre:  LugnS-Poe  and  the 
ThSdtre  de  V Oeuvre  to  1899.  New 
Brunswick.  Rutgers  University  Press. 
1947.  xv-|-355  pages.  |4.50. — A  thor¬ 
oughly  documented  history,  complete 
with  notes,  bibliography,  and  index,  of 
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an  important  moment  in  the  French 
theater.  The  author’s  use  of  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  primary  sources,  her  acquain¬ 
tance  with  her  hero  and  his  wife,  Su¬ 
zanne  Despres,  her  knowledge  of  Paris 
and  of  French,  all  give  her  account  au¬ 
thority.  However  Lugne-Poe’s  own 
memoirs.  La  Parade,  3  volumes  pub¬ 
lished  between  1930  and  1933,  are  a  good 
deal  more  lively  and  entertaining  read¬ 
ing.  This  history  nevertheless  is  a  valu¬ 
able  record  of  one  moment  in  the  eternal 
artistic  ferment  in  Paris — the  90’s  were 
by  no  means  unique  in  their  resdess  vi¬ 
tality — and  of  the  courage  and  persist¬ 
ence  of  the  young  iconoclasts  who 
stormed  the  Conservatoire  and  the  tra¬ 
dition-bound  theaters  of  the  period. 
Lugn6  and  his  colleagues  starved  and 
froze  for  years  because  they  insisted  on 
using  avant-garde  musicians  and  paint¬ 
ers  as  aids  in  their  productions  and  be¬ 
cause  of  their  determination  to  make 
their  audiences  aware  of  great  foreign 
plays.  Fortunately  they  survived  the 
storms  that  often  almost  overwhelmed 
them  long  enough  to  make  Parisian  au¬ 
diences  receptive  to  experimental  dra¬ 
matic  art.  But  few  directors  will  ever 
have  the  courage  to  say  with  Lugne: 
“Je  suivrai  toujours  les  minorites.” — 
Winifred  Smith.  Vassar  College. 

*  Erich  von  Strohmer.  Der  Altdorfer- 
altar  in  St.  Florian.  1946.  29  pages 
36  plates. — Bruno  Grimschitz.  Das 
Belvedere  in  Wien.  1946.  38  pages  -j-  48 
pk  .es.  —  Strohmer-Nowak.  Altwiener 
Porzellan.  1946.  30  pages  +  32  plates. — 
Alois  Trost.  Canalettos  wiener  Ansich- 
ten.  1947.  29  pages  +  40  plates. — Bruno 
Thomas.  Harnische.  1947.  30  pages  -}- 
48  plates. — Franz  Kieslinger.  Glasma- 
lerei  in  Oesterreich.  1947. 30  pages  -f-  48 
plates. — Bruno  Grimschitz.  Alte  Meister. 
1947.  30  pages  +  48  plates.  Wien.  Wolf- 
rum. — This  series  is  heartening  evidence 
that  the  most  lovable  and  most  unfortu¬ 
nate  of  the  great  European  capitals  has 
gone  through  incredible  suffering  and 
humiliation  without  losing  its  courage. 
The  admirable  Vienna  Kunstverlag 
Wolfrum  has  issued  within  two  years  14 


numbers  of  its  W olfrumbucher  series, 
all  of  them  discussing  and  reproducing 
art  monuments  produced  or  now  located 
in  Austria.  Seven  of  them  are  before 
this  reviewer. 

Der  Altdorferaltar  in  St.  Florian  pre¬ 
sents  the  noblest  work  of  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury  Regensburg  painter,  engraver,  and 
architect  Albrecht  Altdorfer,  bright  par¬ 
ticular  luminary  of  the  famous  Donau- 
schule,  master  of  color  and  pioneer  in 
the  skilful  exploitation  of  background. 
The  Augustinian  Monastery  of  St.  Flori¬ 
an  dates  from  the  eleventh  century,  but 
its  pride  is  the  Altdorfer  altar,  with  eight 
paintings  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  and 
four  depicting  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Se¬ 
bastian.  They  are  all  here,  in  exquisite 
color,  with  black-and-white  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  details. 

Bruno  Grimschitz’s  volume  on  Prince 
Eugene’s  Belvedere  in  Vienna,  the  hand¬ 
somest  structure  of  the  Austrian  ba¬ 
roque,  is  a  38-page  essay  followed  by  48 
plans  and  photographs  of  the  building 
and  environs. 

The  Strohmer-Nowak  work  on  old 
Vienna  porcelains  shows  32  examples, 
part  of  them  in  color  and  part  in  black 
and  white,  produced  in  the  century  from 
1720  to  1820. 

Alois  Trost’s  study  of  Canaletto’s 
paintings  of  Vienna  is  pure  joy.  The  ver¬ 
satile  and  much  traveled  Venetian  artist 
Bernardo  Belotto,  who  called  himself 
Canaletto  after  his  uncle  and  teacher, 
spent  the  years  1759  and  1760  in  Vienna, 
making  cheerful  paintings  which  caught 
the  engaging  spirit  of  the  time  and 
place,  the  plump,  overdressed  gentlemen 
and  the  helpless,  hoop-skirted  ladies,  the 
funny  litde  carriages,  the  easy-going 
market  scenes,  the  solid,  florid  churches 
and  palaces,  as  happily  as  any  painter  in 
Vienna’s  history  has  ever  done  it. 

Bruno  Thomas’  Harnische  offers  48 
pages  of  armor  now  visible  in  Vienna — 
Austrian,  German,  Italian,  Arabian, 
from  the  late  14th  to  the  late  16th  cen¬ 
tury. 

Franz  Kieslinger  shows  48  pages  of 
stained  glass  windows  from  1150  to  the 
early  sixteen  hundreds,  nearly  all  of  it 
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charming,  perhaps  especially  notable  for 
its  evidence  that  the  twelfth  century  win¬ 
dow  artists  were  already  easy  masters  of 
their  art. — ^When  Bruno  Grimschitz 
undertook  to  reproduce  and  analyze  four 
dozen  world  masterpieces  of  painting 
to  be  found  in  the  Vienna  museums,  his 
most  difficult  task  must  have  been  to  say 
No.  From  Rueland  Frueauf  the  Elder’s 
delicate  and  lovable  Anbetung  der 
Konige,  late  15th  century,  to  Francesco 
de  Guardi’s  sober  18th  century  portray¬ 
al  of  St.  Mark’s  in  Venice,  we  have  here 
some  of  the  finest  work  of  Cranach,  the 
younger  Holbein,  Van  Eyck,  Pieter 
Bruegel  the  Elder,  Rubens,  Rembrandt, 
Velasquez,  Raphael,  Titian,  Coreggio — 
all  in  colors  and  all  beautiful. — H.  K.  L. 

^  The  International  Who’s  Who.  Lon¬ 
don.  Europa.  12th  ed.,  1948.  xx  -|- 
1,032  2-col.  pages,  4to.  $16. — Who’s 
Whos  could  be  graded,  as  are  movies, 
restaurants,  and  students  in  colleges.  If 
this  were  done  The  International  would 
certainly  deserve  an  .<4.  It  undertakes  the 
widest  possible  coverage,  that  of  the 
planet,  and  the  task  of  choosing  the 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  most  important 
personages  in  the  world  is  much  more 
delicate  than  that  of  selecting,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  forty  thousand  most  impor¬ 
tant  Americans,  which  is  the  job  of  our 
leading  American  biographical  manual. 
But  the  orbs  of  the  first  magnitude  seem 
to  be  listed  here  very  successfully,  and 
when  it  comes  to  the  near-notables  it  is 
easy  to  pick  flaws  in  the  wisest  biographi¬ 
cal  dictionary  ever  concocted.  The  type 
of  information  furnished  here  is  strictly 
limited:  education,  chief  public  activities, 
publications.  Not  a  word  about  family, 
hobbies,  or  any  other  colorful  personalia. 
None  of  the  prefatory  moralizing  and 
exhaustive  statistical  tables  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  Who’s  Who.  The  International  is 
quiet,  sober,  severely  streamlined. 

It  has  stood  up  well  through  the  years 
of  stress  and  confusion.  The  11th  edition 
had  960  pages.  The  volume  for  1942  was 
practically  as  large  as  the  present  one  is, 
but  the  intervening  issues  were  consid¬ 
erably  smaller.  The  world  is  still  in  such 


disorder  that  the  securing  of  this  sort  of 
data  is  very  difficult.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
the  ingenuity,  tenacity,  and  devotion  to 
duty  of  many  serious  workers  that  such 
consistently  good  reference  works  arc 
produced. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Ladislas  Szabo.  L’Europe  latine. 

Paris.  Boivin.  1944. 243  pages. — The 
cultivated  author  of  this  volume  of  es¬ 
says,  admirably  translated  from  the 
Magyar,  has  wandered  widely  through 
the  towns  and  literature  of  many  lands, 
pondering  deeply  on  the  meaning  of 
things  and  drawing  comparisons  with 
his  native  Hungary  and  its  writers.  He 
has  a  particular  love  for  French  and 
Italian  culture,  for  Roman  Catholicism 
and  the  61ite,  and  a  distaste  for  Russia, 
Slav  Orthodoxy,  and  Communism.  The 
core  of  the  book,  which  gives  it  its  title, 
is  a  penetrating  morphological  analysis 
of  Latin  Europe,  i.c.,  of  the  people  who 
speak  the  Romance  languages,  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  Latinized  Europe,  the  wider 
spiritual  reality  which  derives  from  the 
influence  of  Greece  and  Rome.  This  is 
preceded  by  a  similar  analysis  of  the  na¬ 
tional  characteristics  of  the  Magyars,  as 
influenced  by  their  nomadic  origins, 
their  permeation  by  Christianity,  and 
their  great  historic  role  through  five  cen¬ 
turies  as  rulers  and  defenders  of  the 
frontier.  His  views  are  all  the  more  in¬ 
teresting  because  they  come  from  a 
country  whose  writers  are  relatively 
litde  known. 

There  are  several  other  essays  that  are 
even  more  interesting:  on  the  character 
and  influence  of  the  French  Revolution; 
on  Dante;  on  the  streets  and  bridges 
and  haunts  of  Paris  which  the  author 
loves  so  well;  on  Montaigne  in  the  quiet 
of  his  library  in  the  midst  of  the  violent 
disorders  of  the  Religious  Wars;  on 
Montesquieu,  “whose  charm  makes  one 
forget  his  grandeur’’;  on  Aldous  Huxley, 
as  an  example  of  the  British  revolution 
after  Victorian  self-restraint;  on  the  Big 
Powers  of  Europe,  which  have  been 
tempted  by  Satan  to  egoism,  domination, 
and  selfish  “missions’’;  and  on  the  Small 
Powers,  which,  when  liberated,  have  too 
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often  fallen  into  the  same  mortal  sins,  of  expression  combine  to  make  this  a  de- 
Breadth  of  outlook,  philosophic  under-  lightful  book. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard 
standing,  poetic  imagination,  and  charm  University. 


Books  in  French 

(For  other  Bool(s  in  French,  see  Head-Liners") 


*  Jean  Babelon.  U Amirique  des  con- 
quistadores.  Paris.  Hachette.  1947. 

288  pages.  200  fr. — The  panorama  of 
conquest  in  the  New  World  is  not  a 
pretty  picture.  Most  of  these  explorers 
and  conquerors  were  gold-  and  blood¬ 
thirsty,  but  they  were  tough  and  coura¬ 
geous.  Although  the  Indians  were  guilty 
occasionally  of  atrocities,  this  study  rec¬ 
ognizes  that  they  had  some  ethical  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  whites.  They  observed 
with  amazement  that  Pizarro  had  his 
fellow-countryman  Diego  de  Almagro 
strangled  in  prison,  then  publicly  de¬ 
capitated,  given  a  high  mass  and  an 
elaborate  funeral.  What  strange  people 
these  Christians  were!  The  Spaniards’ 
individualism  and  jealousy  of  each  other 
are  here  shown  to  have  been  stumbling- 
blocks  in  consolidating  their  conquests. 
Columbus  is  portrayed  as  a  poet,  an  in¬ 
competent  navigator  (hence  the  crew’s 
lack  of  respect),  an  avaricious  soul;  Ma¬ 
gellan  as  a  first-rate  sailor;  Balboa  and 
^rtez  as  less  cruel  than  many  of  the 
others. 

The  narrative  is  smoothly  written  but 
adds  little  that  is  new.  (Its  treatment  of 
the  communal  life  of  the  Incas  might 
give  the  Russians  some  interesting  point¬ 
ers.)  The  book  concludes  with  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  establishment  of  towns  and 
a  sketch  of  the  development  of  an  in¬ 
digenous  Hispanic-Indian  architecture 
in  Latin  America. — B,  G.  D. 

*  Auguste  Bailly.  La  sirSnissime  r6- 
publique  de  Venise.  Paris.  Fayard. 

1946.  442  pages.  160  fr. — Using  both 
original  sources  and  the  monumental 
works  of  Molmenti  and  others,  the  au¬ 


thor  gives  a  good,  straightforward  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Mistress  of  the  Adriatic,  who 
for  so  many  centuries  “held  the  gorgeous 
East  in  fee.’’  He  adds  several  interesting 
chapters  on  social  and  artistic  life  in  Ven¬ 
ice,  including  one  on  the  inveterate  habit 
of  gambling.  For  centuries,  the  whole 
existence  of  the  city  had  depended,  as  it 
were,  on  the  hazard  of  pirates,  Turks, 
storms,  and  shipwreck;  and  yet,  if  lucky, 
on  fabulous  gains  from  a  single  voyage. 
This  begot  an  amazing  gambling  spirit 
which  later  corrupted  morality  and  beg¬ 
gared  some  of  the  richest  patrician  fam¬ 
ilies. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity. 

*  Nina  Berberova.  Alexandre  Blol^  et 
son  temps,  suivi  d’un  choix  de 
poemes.  Paris.  Chene.  1947.  247  pages. 
170  fr.  —  A  conventional  biography 
which  takes  up  the  thread  two  genera¬ 
tions  back,  moving  quickly  to  the  poet’s 
birth  in  1880  and  proceeding  in  orderly 
sequence — with  digressions  to  justify  the 
second  half  of  the  title — to  1921  when 
he  died — as  some  have  it,  starved  to 
death.  That  we  must  warmly  welcome 
this  study  is  less  a  reflection  on  its  merits 
than  on  our  ignorance.  Heretofore  we 
had  some  scattered  articles  in  addition 
to  Babette  Deutsch’s  translation  of  The 
Twelve,  and  it  was  a  little  disturbing 
to  be  told  that  “the  great  symbolist’’ 
Blok  had  found  it  so  easy  to  serve  the 
Revolution  with  propagandistic  enthu¬ 
siasm.  Now  Klabund’s  assertion,  “There 
is  no  propaganda  here  at  all,”  becomes 
poignandy  clear.  Nina  Berberova  rises 
to  an  inspiring  level  of  critical  empathy 
when  she  interprets  the  nostalgia  of 
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Blok’s  prophecy,  “Russia  will  be  no 
more,’’  and  of  his  explanation  that  he 
had  written  those  “political”  poems  (as 
The  Scythians  and  The  Twelve)  because 
he  had  to  say  good-by.  The  translations 
are  middling.  They  represent  no  cross 
section  of  Blok’s  development  but — ap¬ 
parently — all  that  happened  to  be  avail¬ 
able. — A.  Gode-von  Aesch.  New  York 
City. 

^  Ren^  Boylesve.  Feuilles  tombSes. 

Preface  by  G^rard-Gailly.  Paris. 
Dumas.  1947.  340  pages. — This  collec¬ 
tion  of  delightful  pages  from  Boylesve’s 
diaries  will  disappoint  scholars  who  ex¬ 
pected  new  documents  concerning  his 
life  and  the  genesis  of  his  novels.  Most 
of  them  had  appeared  in  La  Touraine, 
Opinions  sur  le  roman,  and  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  Feuilles  tombies  prefaced  by 
Charles  Du  Bos  in  1927.  But  there  are 
a  few  captivating  pages  about  his  grand¬ 
parents,  Aunt  F^licie,  and  exquisite  no¬ 
tations  about  Louise  Renaut,  his  first 
love. 

Hitherto  unpublished  is  a  gallery  of 
pungent  contemporary  portraits  etched 
with  the  sharpest  point:  Verlaine,  Men- 
dis,  Copp^e,  Schwob,  Montesquiou, 
Rebell,  Lavedan,  Vand^rem,  Daudet, 
Mme  Adam,  D’Annunzio,  and  especial¬ 
ly  the  Comtesse  de  Noailles  and  Barr^s. 
Acid  commentaries  on  Huysmans,  Loti, 
Anatole  France,  Provost,  Ibsen.  Several 
passages  reveal  in  Boylesve  a  deep  and 
original  thinker  on  sociological  prob¬ 
lems;  others  bring  out  his  classical  dis¬ 
cretion  in  the  literary  expression  of  his 
extreme  sensitiveness.  —  Andr6  Bour¬ 
geois.  The  Rice  Institute. 

^  Raymond  Cartier.  Les  secrets  de  la 
guerre,  dSvoiUs  par  Nuremberg. 
Paris.  Fayard.  1946.  318  pages.  150  fr. — 
The  author  tells  us  that  he  has  studied 
the  files  of  the  Nuremberg  trial  thor¬ 
oughly  for  many  months.  As  a  result  of 
these  investigations  he  presents  a  book 
which,  in  his  own  words,  amounts  to  a 
history  of  World  War  II,  written  by  the 
enemy  himself.  It  is  an  interesting  book 


and,  unlike  other  war  histories,  it  is  ex¬ 
citing  and  full  of  suspense  and  captivates 
the  reader  from  beginning  to  end. 

But  I  am  afraid  the  American  reader 
might  disagree  with  the  author  as  far 
as  the  revealing  of  secrets  is  concerned. 
The  “secret  order”  of  Hider,  for  instance, 
to  evacuate  the  Rhineland  immediately 
if  the  French  should  order  their  troops 
to  march  was  well  known  in  the  Rhine¬ 
land  and  across  the  border  and  filled 
with  hope  the  hearts  of  the  Rhenish 
population.  Unfortunately  the  Western 
Powers  missed  this  opportunity  to  over¬ 
throw  the  Nazi  Government. 

The  book  contains  extremely  interest¬ 
ing  conversations  with  such  well  known 
figures  as  Keitel,  Jodi,  von  Blomberg, 
Goering,  Hess,  von  Brauchitsch,  and 
many  others.  The  picture  of  Hider  him¬ 
self  is  very  enlightening.  It  is  the  inside 
story  of  the  Nazi  gang,  told  by  its  mas¬ 
ters.  This  book  should  be  published  in 
America. — Albert  Lestoque.  Denver. 

*  Jean  Chantavoine.  Camille  Saint- 
Sa'ens.  Paris.  Richard-Masse.  1946. 
127  pages  -f-  7  plates.  120  fr. — Jean 
Chantavoine’s  talents  and  experience — 
musician,  music  educator,  critic,  with  a 
whole  library  of  studies  of  music  and 
musicians  to  his  credit — equipped  him 
admirably  to  prepare  this  lucid  and  au- 
thoritadve  little  volume  on  the  most 
complet  of  all  French  musicians.  He 
even  calls  him  “le  plus  grand  musicien 
que  la  France  ait  eu,  avec  Berlioz  auquel 
il  ressemble  si  peu” — a  ranking  which 
will  excite  opposition,  but  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  reasonable  if  we  accept  M.  Chan¬ 
tavoine’s  implied  definition  of  grand. 
After  presenting  the  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  Master’s  life  and  work — 
readably,  thoughtfully,  with  a  skill  at 
organization  and  integradon  which  is 
impressive — he  examines  Saint-Saens’ 
mental  constitution,  stressing  the  part 
played  by  his  “serene  and  impersonal 
conception  of  art,”  which  squared  per- 
feedy  with  his  natural  temper  and  goes 
far  to  explain  both  his  successes  and  the 
limitadons  to  his  accomplishment.  This 
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is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  books  of 
the  sort  ever  written. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Roland  Dorgelcs.  Bouquet  de  Bo- 
hime.  Paris.  Albin-Michel.  1947 

(New  York.  Cercle  du  Livre  de  France. 
1948).  351  pages. — Another  aging  writer 
is  casting  into  the  wind  a  sheaf  of  youth¬ 
ful  memories.  The  flowers  of  this  bou¬ 
quet  have  retained  their  bright  colors 
and  their  pungent  perfumes.  One  reads 
Dogleles’  book  with  pleasure,  even  ea¬ 
gerness.  It  brings  back  to  life  the  Butte 
Montmartre  such  as  it  was  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  century,  a  village  with  the 
Lapin  Agile  as  the  meeting  place  of  a 
bohemian  crowd  of  young  poets  and 
painters. 

In  a  stirring  display  of  successes,  fail¬ 
ures,  and  even  dramas,  Dorgeles  etches 
unforgettable  characters:  Van  Dongen, 
Vlamink,  Max  Jacob,  Suzanne  Valadon, 
Modigliani,  etc.  We  feel  we  know  them 
personally,  for  he  has  caught  their  exact 
climate.  We  attend  the  launching  of 
cubism;  well  chosen  anecdotes  illumi¬ 
nate  Utrillo’s  calvary;  others  illustrate 
Picasso’s  peculiar  moods;  interesting 
revelations  cast  a  new  light  on  the  in¬ 
spiration  behind  Apollinaire’s  poems, 
the  bonne  humeur  of  Dorgeles’  writing 
hides  a  deep  emotion  which  permeates 
each  page. — Andre  Bourgeois.  The  Rice 
Institute. 

*  Jules  Laroche.  Quinze  ans  ^  Rome 
avec  Camille  Barrbre.  Paris.  Plon. 

1948.345  pages-1-5  plates.  360  fr. — The 
author  was  an  able  and  observing  secre¬ 
tary  at  the  French  Embassy  in  Rome 
during  the  tense  years  before  World  War 
1.  He  gives  delightful  accounts  of  Leo 
XIII  and  Pius  X,  of  Giolitti,  Tittoni, 
D’Annunzio,  and  Luzatti,  and  of  most 
of  the  foreign  diplomats  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact  in  Rome.  He  de¬ 
scribes  the  many  diplomatic  receptions, 
the  visits  of  Edward  VII,  Loubet,  and 
the  Kaiser,  the  Papal  conclave,  the  Mes¬ 
sina  earthquake,  and  the  gradual 
changes  in  Roman  society.  Besides  this 
personal  narrative  in  the  lighter  vein, 


he  has  much  to  say,  some  of  it  new, 
about  the  diplomatic  relations  between 
France  and  Italy.  For  his  chief  he  rightly 
has  the  greatest  admiration  and  respect. 
It  was  Barrere  who  arranged  the  secret 
Franco-Italian  Accords  of  1900-02 
which  neutralized  Italy’s  position  in  the 
Triple  Alliance  and  thus  strengthened 
the  Triple  Entente.  He  reveals  the 
shrewd  way  in  which  the  Accord  of 
1902,  actually  signed  in  June,  was  post¬ 
dated  to  November.  His  careful  and 
modest  record,  with  many  amusing  anec¬ 
dotes,  will  interest  all  students  of  Italian 
life  and  politics  as  well  as  diplomatic 
historians. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard 
University. 

^  Marguerite  -  Yerta  Mclera.  RSso- 
nances  autour  de  Rimbaud.  Paris. 
Myrte.  1946.  208  pages.  132  fr. — Some 
500  volumes  have  appeared  dealing 
with  Rimbaud  and,  as  Mme  M^16ra  re¬ 
marks,  his  biographers  often  se  mangent 
le  nez.  She  is  not  a  newcomer  and  shows 
herself  familiar  with  existing  studies.  An 
ardent  admirer  of  the  poet  and  a  per¬ 
sonal  friend  of  his  sister,  she  studies 
here  primarily  the  man’s  personality  as 
seen  in  his  correspondence  and  in  the 
accounts  of  those  who  knew  him  during 
his  years  as  trader  and  explorer  in  Africa. 
Perhaps  the  real  heroes  of  this  volume 
are  Isabelle  and  Paterne  Berrichon,  who 
consecrated  their  lives  to  defending  Ar¬ 
thur’s  memory.  Mme  Mclera  almost  al¬ 
ways  maintains  a  judicious  attitude  and 
points  to  occasional  errors  in  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  the  devoted  sister  and  brother- 
in-law.  “La  vie  de  Rimbaud  est  aussi 
riche  en  interpretations  et  en  contradic¬ 
tions  que  ses  oeuvres.  Tous  ceux  qui  cru- 
rent  en  connaitre  un  chapitre  s’aper^u- 
rent  par  la  suite  qu’ils  avaient  vu  seule- 
ment  le  recto  des  pages,  et  que  le  verso 
compliquait  singulierement  I’histoire,  ou 
la  retournait.”  One  of  the  merits  of  this 
book  is  the  impartiality  with  which  the 
author  endeavors  to  study  both  sides  of 
the  page. — Ben].  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed 
College. 
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Pierre  Minet.  La  difaite:  confessions. 

Paris.  Sagittaire.  1947.  274  pages. 
230  £r. — Pierre  Minet,  one  of  the  moving 
spirits  of  Le  Grand  Jeu,  that  little  sur- 
rialiste  chapelle  which  flourished  briefly 
in  the  late  twenties,  writes  of  the  move¬ 
ment  and  of  the  friends  who  were  in 
it  with  him:  Ren^  Daumal,  Gilbert-Le- 
comte,  Roger  Vailland.  All  of  them  ex¬ 
cept  Vailland  are  dead,  and  the  move¬ 
ment  is  pretty  well  dead  too.  Although 
the  surrealistic  adventure  is  only  a  few 
years  away  in  time,  it  already  seems  al¬ 
most  prehistoric  today,  when  poetique 
has  become  a  function  of  politique. 

Obsessed  by  Rimbaud,  young  Minet 
resolved  to  relive  his  hero’s  life,  break 
with  all  social  restraints.  He  ran  away 
from  his  home,  a  lower  middle-class 
family  in  a  small  town  in  the  Seine-et- 
Marne,  to  Paris.  There  he  slept  under 
bridges,  cadged  meals  and  drinks,  slept 
for  a  fee  with  homosexual  tourists  in 
Paris  on  a  fling.  He  knew  Montparnasse 
de  la  bonne  ipoque,  came  into  contact 
with  many  of  its  literary  and  artistic 
celebrities.  His  reminiscences,  however, 
are  not  rich  in  literary  history.  La  dS- 
faite  is  most  of  all  a  touching,  sometimes 
pretentious  personal  history  of  an  ar¬ 
dent  youth,  an  evocation  of  those  days 
when  adolescents  spent  their  nights 
planning  to  remake  the  world  by  a  Revo¬ 
lution  of  the  World,  a  new  revue,  or  a 
manifesto.  It’s  all  over  now,  and  Minet, 
in  his  late  thirties,  lives  “in  a  universal 
yawn.’’ — John  L.  Brown.  Boston. 

Hermann  Queru.  Le  dernier  grand 

seigneur.  Jules  Barbey  d’Aurevilly. 
Paris.  Flore.  1946.  285  pages.  120  fr. — 
If  Barbey  did  not  receive  his  meed  of 
fame  during  his  life,  his  own  conscious¬ 
ness  of  worth  has  found  echoes  since: 
sympathetic  studies  are  appearing  con¬ 
stantly.  His  flamboyant  musketeer  style 
is  often  held  a  mark  of  genius,  and  even 
his  most  naive  efforts  to  singularize  him¬ 
self  are  attributed  to  a  philosophic  atti¬ 
tude  of  mind.  Perhaps  the  admiration 
of  his  champions  is  as  interesting  as  any¬ 
thing  he  himself  wrote  or  did.  M.  Qu6ru, 


a  fellow-townsman,  presents  along  these 
lines  a  detailed  analysis  of  his  person¬ 
ality.  His  great  love  of  his  native  Nor¬ 
mandy — “la  terre  de  mes  premiers 
songes  et  de  mes  derniers  reves’’ — and 
the  inspiration  he  drew  from  it  are  skil¬ 
fully  traced  in  his  work.  Herein  lies  the 
chief  contribution  of  this  volume.  “Bar¬ 
bey  . . .  semble  bien  avoir  pressenti  I’im- 
portance  du  regionalisme  avec  son 
double  courant:  maintenir  les  valeurs 
traditionnelles  d’un  terroir:  reconforter 
ceux  que  I’existence  retient  au  loin  dans 
le  tourbillon  des  villes.’’  Although  con¬ 
vinced  that  Barbey’s  novels  are  master¬ 
pieces,  our  critic  is  not  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  their  purely  literary  merit. 
Nor  does  he  stress  the  contradictions  and 
reversions  in  the  essays,  on  which  M. 
Seillicre  insisted  so  vigorously.  The  un¬ 
biased  reader  smiles  when  M.  Qu6ru  im¬ 
plies  that  his  hero  may  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  Sainte-Beuve  as  a  critic.  Such 
a  vagary  inevitably  arouses  doubt  as  to 
the  validity  of  others  of  his  Endings. — 
Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

*  Firmin  Roz  and  Gabriel  Louis  Ja- 
ray.  Tableau  des  Etats-Unis.  Paris. 
Spid.  1946.  423  pages.  225  fr. — ^This  sta¬ 
tistical  and  somewhat  interpretative  his¬ 
tory  explains  to  the  French  the  salient 
events  in  American  foreign  and  domes¬ 
tic  relations  during  recent  years.  In  the 
first  of  the  three  parts  the  authors  de¬ 
scribe  our  depression  and  the  interna¬ 
tional  activity  leading  up  to  our  entrance 
into  the  war.  With  the  exception  of  rath¬ 
er  superficial  observations,  such  as  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  philosophy  of  F.D.R. 
(whom  they  admire  greatly)  with  the 
social  viewpoint  of  the  Vatican,  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  book  is  largely  factual  and 
meager  in  interpretation. 

The  second  and  third  parts  arc  a  more 
penetrating  analysis  of  contemporary 
domestic  and  foreign  life  in  this  country. 
Some  of  it  is  sharp,  some  is  witty,  and 
most  of  it  is  well  considered.  In  politics 
the  authors  see  the  Democratic  party  as 
a  “companionate  marriage  between  the 
ultra-conservative  South  and  the  indus- 
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trial  workers  of  the  North”;  in  religion 
we  are  much  devoted  to  form  and  obedi¬ 
ence  to  custom,  less  devoted  to  an  in¬ 
ward  spiritual  life;  internationally,  iso¬ 
lationism  is  not  dead — it  is  only  sleeping. 
(It  still  does  some  rather  dangerous 
kicking  even  in  its  sleep.)  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  United  States  is  now  the 
rival  of  Great  Britain  in  trade,  although 
Britain  seems  to  manage  even  at  this 
date  to  get  into  position  as  seller,  we  as 
buyer.  According  to  the  authors  this  is 
due  to  our  inexperience  (we  add,  also 
to  our  heavy  purse).  Finally,  they  con¬ 
clude  that  the  future  struggle  between 
the  U.  S.  and  Russia  will  be  focussed 
in  China  where  few  of  us  are  looking, 
rather  than  in  Berlin  where  most  of  us 
are  looking. — ]ohn  Paul  Duncan.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Louis  F.  Aubert.  S6curit6  de  V Occi¬ 
dent,  Ruhr-Rhin.  Paris.  Colin.  1946. 
136  pages.  80  fr. — Writing  shortly  after 
the  war,  and  impressed  with  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  preventing  absolutely  another 
resurgence  of  German  military  power, 
M.  Aubert  argues  strongly,  reasonably, 
and  with  many  facts,  for  measures  which 
will  give  satisfactory  security  to  the  West. 
By  “West”  he  means  not  France  alone, 
but  France’s  allies.  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  and  of  course  Belgium 
and  the  Netherlands,  The  whole  lower 
Rhine,  with  its  strategic  bridges,  and  the 
whole  industrial  Ruhr,  with  its  vast  war 
potential,  must  be  taken  out  of  German 
hands  and  placed  under  a  separate  ad¬ 
ministration — under  a  United  Nations 
trusteeship.  It  should  be  a  separate  en¬ 
tity  with  its  own  currency  and  tariff 
system.  With  the  Rhine  frontier  and  the 
Ruhr  heavy  industry  under  United  Na¬ 
tions  trusteeship,  security  for  the  West 
would  make  a  great  stride  forward.  In 
addition,  demilitarization  should  pro¬ 
ceed,  supervision  of  peace  terms  should 
be  strict,  and  Germany  should  be  limited 
in  the  amount  of  coal,  aluminum,  mag¬ 
nesium,  petroleum  and  other  raw  ma¬ 
terials  of  possible  military  value.  Much 
of  the  thinking  runs  along  much  the 


same  lines  as  Moulton  and  Marlio’s  vol¬ 
ume,  Le  dSsarmement  de  VAllemagne  et 
du  Japan.  He  frequently  refers  to  Leo 
Crowley  and  the  Kilgore  Report.  He 
does  not  consider  the  possible  Russian 
menace  to  the  West.— B.  Fay. 
Harvard  University. 

^  Maurice  Constantin-Weyer.  L’&me 
allemande.  Paris.  Grasset.  1945.  147 
pages.  60  fr. — This  attempted  analysis 
of  the  German  soul,  written  in  1944,  mo¬ 
tivated  not  so  much  by  the  desire  to 
understand  as  by  a  call  to  hate,  and  not 
without  inner  contradictions,  derives  its 
material  from  four  main  fields:  (1)  the 
psychology  of  the  German  language;  (2) 
the  racial  origins  of  the  German  people; 
(3)  “les  influences  historiques  qu’il  a 
subies”;  (4)  environmental  conditions 
produced  by  geography,  climate,  and 
economic  factors.  By  a  selective  process 
the  author  finds  it  easy  to  prove  that 
the  German  has  always  been  and  will 
always  be  untrustworthy,  cruel,  aggres¬ 
sive,  and  therefore  dangerous.  His  so¬ 
lution  for  the  German  problem  is  (a) 
the  permanent  division  of  the  Reich  into 
a  Catholic  south  and  a  Protestant  north, 
and  (b)  the  reduction  of  the  German 
birth-rate.  Just  how  thi.s  latter  is  to  be 
achieved  he  does  not  say. 

It  seems  to  the  reviewer  that  only 
German-haters  will  take  this  book  seri¬ 
ously,  and  that  it  hardly  adds  substantial¬ 
ly  to  the  copious  material  which  such 
persons  can  readily  find  in  print.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  fails  to  help  with  regard 
to  two  really  vital  questions  which 
clamor  insistently  for  answer:  what 
remedy  is  there  for  the  fearful  sickness 
which  developed  Nazism,  and  what 
treatment  of  conquered  Germany  will 
promote  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the 
world?  The  author’s  claim  to  attention 
is  not  enhanced  by  the  glaring  errors 
which  mar  nearly  all  his  German  quota¬ 
tions. — Bayard  Q.  Morgan.  Stanford 
University. 

*  Robert  Guillain.  Le  peuple  japonais 
et  la  guerre.  Paris.  Julliard.  1947. 
299  pages.  275  fr. — The  author,  a  news- 
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paper  man,  conversant  with  the  Japanese 
language  and  long  interned,  with  all  the 
fears  and  hardships  that  such  an  intern- 
ment  brings  with  it,  gives  a  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  what  he  experienced,  what  he 
heard,  and  what  his  interpretations  of 
men  and  events  in  the  p>eriod  1939-46 
were.  He  discusses  the  psychology  of  the 
Japanese  and  their  leaders  and  gives  an 
account  partly  of  events  already  known 
to  U.  S.  audiences  and  pardy  news,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  secret  diplomatic  Held.  His 
discussion  of  Tojo  is  especially  interest¬ 
ing  in  the  light  of  that  general’s  atd- 
tudes  during  his  trial.  The  author  does 
not  like  the  Japanese;  he  Ends  them  ugly 
in  appearance,  false  in  their  politeness, 
not  really  intellectual,  and  completely 
devoid  of  ability  to  think  metaphysical¬ 
ly.  He  grants  them  numbers,  industry, 
and  the  land.  He  is  sure  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  occupation  will  not  really  change 
them  and  that  their  basic  patterns  will 
mould  the  occupation  as  the  Japanese 
choose.  The  book  needs  an  index. — 
George  H.  Danton.  College  of  Mines, 
El  Paso,  Texas. 

^  Almanack  des  Lettres  1948.  Paris. 

Flore  and  Gazette  des  Lettres.  1948. 
xxi-|-256  pages  -f-  8  plates.  260  fr. — 
The  Almanack  des  Lettres  is  an  invalu¬ 
able  reference  annual.  Its  directory  of 
Paris  publishers  is  up  to  the  minute,  it 
reports  the  French  literary  prizes  for  the 
past  year  and  those  which  arc  due  in 
the  course  of  the  current  one,  it  has  in¬ 
formation  on  the  academic  and  leading 
cultural  organizations  of  Paris,  it  has  a 
Who’s  Who  of  French  and  foreign  writ¬ 
ers  who  arc  in  the  eye  of  the  French 
public,  it  prints  a  number  of  authorita¬ 
tive  articles  on  the  general  drift  of  pub¬ 
lishing  in  France  and  her  colonics  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  with  a  great  deal  more 
amusing  and  useful  matter  which  can’t 
be  catalogued  in  our  small  space.  The 
past  twelvemonth  was  not  a  banner  year 
for  French  letters  (sec  in  this  connection 
Henry  Muller’s  comment  on  the  prefer¬ 
ence  of  the  French  public  for  transla¬ 
tions  from  the  English,  in  his  report  on 
Petits  et  grands  SvSnements),  but  what 


has  been  done  is  here  faithfully  recorded. 
—H.  K.  L. 

^  John-A.  Guischard.  Le  conte  fan- 
tastique  au  X/X®  siicle.  Montreal. 
Fides.  1^6  (?).  182  pages. — This  book 
furnishes  some  convenient  elementary 
information  about  several  of  the  most 
successful  writers  of  fantastic  tales  dur¬ 
ing  the  nineteenth  century,  in  Germany, 
the  United  States,  France,  England,  and 
Russia.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
author  knows  either  German  or  Russian. 
Even  in  French  and  English  his  material 
might  all  have  been  accumulated  from 
the  histories  of  literature  and  the  an¬ 
thologies.  His  generalizations  are  trite 
and  unimportant,  he  quotes  indiscrim¬ 
inately  from  thoughtful  critics  and  mere 
compilers,  and  his  French  is  less  than 
mediocre.  His  bibliography,  in  French 
and  English  only,  is  limited  to  critics  and 
anthologists  and  gives  no  aid  to  readers 
who  want  to  go  directly  to  the  story- 
writers  themselves. 

The  job  was  worth  doing,  and  the 
book  will  be  useful  faute  de  mieux. — 
H.  K.  L. 

*  Mary-Carmel  Therriault.  La  litUra- 
ture  franfaise  de  N ouvelle-Angle- 
terre,  Montreal.  Fides.  1946.  325  pages. 
$2.25. — ^For  this  study  Sister  Mary-Car¬ 
mel  Therriault,  a  native  of  Maine,  re¬ 
ceived  a  doctorate  from  Laval  Univer¬ 
sity.  It  is  the  Erst  attempt  to  investigate 
thoroughly  the  French  Canadian  litera¬ 
ture  of  New  England. 

The  author  sets  out  to  prove  that  there 
is  a  Franco-American  literature.  She 
gives  the  history  of  the  immigrant 
groups  which  moved  from  Eastern  Can¬ 
ada  into  the  mill  towns  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  during  the  last  two  centuries.  She 
describes  their  struggle  to  maintain  their 
culture,  the  product  of  two  countries 
even  before  it  was  brought  to  the  United 
States.  The  Church,  the  school,  the  so¬ 
cial  club,  and  the  French  language  news¬ 
papers  were  the  agencies  which  enabled 
them  to  do  this. 

The  chapter  dealing  with  the  press  is 
excellent.  There  have  been  several  well- 
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edited  newspapers,  of  which  Le  Travail- 
leur,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  is  out¬ 
standing.  Most  of  the  literary  works  of 
the  Franco- Americans  were  published  in 
their  newspapers.  The  total  significant 
amount  is  small.  Noteworthy  are  the 
efforts  of  Rosaire  Dion-Lcvcque  and 
Louis  Dantin  in  poetry,  Henri  d’Arles 
in  the  short  story,  novel,  and  literary 
critiesm,  and  Mme  Rocheleau-Rouleau 
in  the  novel. 

This  book  is  written  from  the  Catholic 
point  of  view.  The  author  believes  that 
the  cultural  agencies,  by  keeping  the 
Franco-Americans  faithful  to  the  ances¬ 
tral  language  and  customs,  will  keep 
them  within  the  Church.  Her  critical 
judgments  of  literature  are,  however, 
generally  sound.  There  is  an  excellent 
bibliography. — Willis  H.  Bowen.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Francis  Ambriere.  Le  Solitaire  de 
la  Cervara.  Neuchatel  and  Paris.  At- 
tinger.  1947.  235  pages. — ^Francis  Am- 
bri^re’s  journal  of  his  imprisonment  in 
Germany,  strikingly  titled  Les  grandes 
vacances,  received  a  Goncourt  award. 
He  has  written  studies  of  Joachim  du 
Bellay  and  Gustave  Flaubert,  and  his 
scholarly  training  gives  a  certain  finish 
to  all  his  writing.  Le  Solitaire,  a  little 
unexpectedly,  is  a  bloody  and  ultra-sen¬ 
timental  melodrama,  weak  in  motiva¬ 
tion,  but  very  cleverly  constructed. 
There  is  some  over-preparation  at  the 
beginning  and  some  tedious  prolonging 
of  the  emotional  strain  just  before  the 
denouement,  but  few  short  novels  have 
ever  handled  the  trick  of  suspense  more 
skilfully.  The  author  informs  us  that 
Le  Solitaire  was  written  a  good  many 
years  ago  although  it  was  not  taken  to 
the  printer  till  last  year.  He  has  proved 
that  he  can  build  a  thrilling  story.  Per¬ 
haps,  ripened  by  his  war  experiences, 
he  could  write  one  now  with  more  soul 
and  substance. 

The  short  stories  that  fill  out  the  vol¬ 
ume  are  negligible. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Alexandre  Arnoux.  HSlene  et  les 
guerres.  Paris.  Grasset.  1945.  203 


pages.  81  fr. — This  paralleling  of  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II  as  they  affected 
one  individual,  Jerome  Savrit,  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  successful.  It  was  not  an  easy  task 
to  achieve  the  unity  of  integrating  fast- 
moving  world  events,  coupled  with  back- 
flashes  to  World  War  I,  with  the  spirit 
of  Savrit’s  deceased  wife.  Helene  had 
died  in  1938.  “J’ai  souvent  pense  que  la 
guerre  I’avait  tu^,  d’avance.  Notre 
amour,  si  imbriqu^  aux  cataclysmes  de 
son  debut  ^  sa  fin,  de  sa  naissance  k  sa 
continuation  posthume,  je  ne  peux  le 
dissocier  du  monde,  ni  notre  anecdote 
particuli^re  de  la  tragedie  globale,  ni 
nos  moments  de  la  dur^e  europcenne, 
universelle.  Notre  epoque,  plus  que 
toute  autre,  broie  I’individu,  I’assujettit 
a  ses  peripeties,  4  ses  courants  de  vio¬ 
lence,  a  ses  hakes  sans  security.”  Neither 
morbid  nor  sentimental,  the  author  on 
repeated  occasions  makes  Helene’s  spirit 
very  much  alive  and  admired  for  her 
power  to  keep  her  husband  faithful  to 
her  and  their  ideals. — Pierre  Courtines. 
Queens  College. 

Colette  Audry.  Aux  yeux  de  souve¬ 
nir.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1947.  235 
pages.  205  fr. — Colette  Audry ’s  first 
published  volume,  a  collection  of  short 
stories  titled  On  joue  perdant,  came  out 
last  year  in  Albert  Camus’  collection 
Espoir.  Brief,  expertly-fashioned  little 
tales,  strongly  tinged  with  Existentialist 
angoisse,  they  established  their  author’s 
reputation.  One  of  them  was  used  in 
the  Summer  1947  number  of  the  Ken¬ 
yon  Review,  as  The  Gloves.  Her  new 
“novel”  (in  reality  a  series  of  related 
sketches)  concerns  her  childhood,  her 
memories  of  life  at  Orange,  at  Nice,  at 
Aigues-Vives.  She  avoids  both  senti¬ 
mentality  and  exaggerated  harshness 
and  cynicism.  She  records  the  memories 
of  a  “normal,  happy  childhood”  passed 
in  a  French  middle-class  family.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph  from  the  first  chapter 
sets  the  tone  of  these  recollections:  “Be¬ 
gin  with  fear:  fear  teaches  that  the  world 
is  strange  and  wonderful  and — more 
mysteriously — that  you  are  alone.” — 
John  L.  Brown.  Boston. 
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Michel  Bataille.  Patrick^.  Paris.  Laf- 
font  (New  York.  Cercle  du  Livre 
de  France).  1947.  249  pages.  185  fr. — 
This  unusual  book,  a  Stendhal  prize 
winner,  was  written  by  a  nineteen-year- 
old  author,  whom  one  inevitably  iden¬ 
tifies  with  his  creation,  Patrick.  Patrick 
is  born  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
powers  of  evil  in  V autre  royaume,  which 
systematically  set  out  to  destroy  his  soul. 
Patrick,  however,  is  made  of  resilient 
stuff.  His  passion  for  beauty,  purity, 
freedom,  and  happiness  foil  the  plan. 
Nevertheless,  the  evil  forces  of  life  take 
up  the  challenge  and  war  finally  accom¬ 
plishes,  in  part  at  least,  the  sinister  de¬ 
sign  of  the  powers  of  the  other  kingdom. 

In  Patrick  is  revealed  the  powerful 
impulse  of  youth  toward  sanity  and  per¬ 
fection  in  a  mad  and  imperfect  world. 
Michel  Bataille  registers  a  vehement  pro¬ 
test  against  the  pessimism,  cynicism,  and 
hopelessness  of  our  time.  While  he 
writes  with  artistry  and  a  compelling 
force  beyond  what  anyone  has  a  right 
to  expect  from  so  young  an  author,  one 
wishes  that  he  had  kept  Patrick,  and 
himself,  a  little  closer  to  the  earth  and 
the  abodes  of  men. — Elliott  Dow  Hedy. 
University  of  Texas. 

^  Rene  Benjamin.  Les  innocents  dans 
la  tempete.  Paris.  Plon.  1947.  253 
pages.  150  fr. — These  “innocents”  are 
a  queer  bourgeois  family  of  Touraine 
who  try  to  deaden  the  impact  of  World 
War  II  on  themselves  and  on  others.  The 
most  quixotic  character  is  the  father, 
who  retires  to  his  attic  and  writes  letters 
to  the  heads  of  neutral  governments, 
urging  them  to  stand  between  the  bellig¬ 
erents  and  stop  the  carnage.  Being  a 
humorist,  Benjamin  shows  how  such  a 
noble  idea  is  ridiculed  by  a  realistic 
world  headed  for  ruin.  The  novel  is 
witty,  poetical,  sometimes  sentimental 
and  even  maudlin;  it  is  marred  by  the 
pro-Vichy  coloring  of  its  author  who, 
despite  his  criticisms  of  all  the  belliger¬ 
ents,  occasionally  has  a  good  word  to  say 
about  Fascism  and  the  occupying  Ger¬ 
man  armies,  but  never  about  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  who,  at  the  time  when  M.  Benja¬ 


min  was  finishing  his  manuscript  (July 
1st,  1944)  were  dying  by  the  thousands 
in  the  Normandy  orchards  and  bocages 
for  the  liberation  of  France  and  for  M. 
Benjamin’s  democratic  right  to  be  anti- 
American  and  say  so  freely. — Francois 
Denoeu.  Dartmouth  College. 

^  Olivier  de  Bouveignes.  Sur  des 
livres  congolaises.  Namur.  “Grands 
Lacs.”  203  pages.  30  Bel.  fr. — M.  de 
Bouveignes  is  the  author  of  a  series  of 
tales  dealing  with  the  wilds  of  the  Con¬ 
go.  Here  we  have  28  naive  litde  fabliaux 
in  prose,  with  animals  as  actors.  The 
Avant-Propos  makes  one  of  then  say  to 
men:  “Nous  sommes  votre  miroir  et  si 
vous  nous  connaissez  par  vous-mcmes, 
nous  vous  connaissons  par  nous.”  Sly 
asides  are  frequent:  Here  is  one:  “Ceci 
se  passait  au  temps  ou  les  betes  parlaient. 
Ce  temps-14  n’est  pas  tellement  lointain. 
Et  ma  foi,  ceux  qui  font  aujourd’hui  des 
commentaires  sur  les  ^venements  de  la 
semaine  ne  sont  gu^re  diff^rents.” — 
B.  M.  W. 

**  Marcelle  Crespelle.  Le  cygne.  Paris. 

Laffont.  1947.  373  pages.  240  fr. — 
Another  triangle.  The  brittle  quips  of 
the  husband  during  his  leave  of  absence 
from  somewhere  behind  the  Maginot 
line  at  the  beginning  of  the  phony  war 
irk  his  wife,  Catherine,  who  decides  to 
join  her  recently  acquired  lover,  now  a 
refugee  in  Italy.  The  latter  has  mean¬ 
while  been  arrested  there  for  lack  of 
proper  identification  papers;  none  the 
less  the  Fascist  authorities,  always  gal¬ 
lant — up  to  a  certain  point — provide 
hotel  accommodations  for  the  couple. 
Unfortunately  their  bliss  is  of  short  du¬ 
ration,  as  Catherine  is  taken  back  to  the 
train  the  next  morning,  Mussolini  hav¬ 
ing  just  then  declared  war  on  France, 
while  her  non-Aryan  lover  is  returned 
to  his  cell. 

The  story  would  be  banal  but  for  the 
clever  build-up  of  its  two  main  charac¬ 
ters  and  its  charmingly  sketched  back¬ 
ground  of  Swiss  and  French  scenery. — 
Germaine  A.  Donogh.  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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*  Raymond  Dumay.  Le  raisin  de 
mats.  Montr^l  and  New  York. 

Ccrcle  du  Livre  de  France.  1947.  249 
pages. — The  rustic  tide  prepares  us  for 
a  regionalistic  story.  Raisin  de  mats  re¬ 
fers  to  a  sheaf  of  corn  stalks  with  the 
cars  still  attached.  It  seems  to  symbolize 
the  strength  of  the  peasant  stock  in 
France  and  brings  a  refreshing  note  of 
optimism.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  an¬ 
cient  region  of  Bresse,  the  time  is  our 
own.  A  common  pitfall  of  regionalistic 
fiedon  is  avoided:  primary  interest  is  in 
the  characters,  who  arc  shaped  to  some 
extent  by  the  environment  but  never 
swallowed  by  it.  The  hero  is  an  orphan 
of  talent  without  material  resources,  but 
with  determination  and  a  consuming 
thirst  for  knowledge. 

We  meet  first  his  aged  grandmother, 
who  has  slaved  to  permit  him  to  attend 
the  district  school.  After  her  death  he 
goes  to  work  on  a  farm,  where  he  meets 
kindness  and  a  robust  encouragement  to 
industry.  He  is  not  idealized;  he  passes 
through  a  period  of  storm  and  stress  but 
emerges  victorious.  A  cluster  of  minor 
characters  arc  sketched  so  vividly  that 
each  lives  in  his  own  right.  Here  again 
the  ddc  is  significant.  “Back  to  the  soil” 
may  be  a  beneficent  slogan  in  this  dme 
of  turmoil. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge. 
Reed  College. 

*  Rodolphe  Girard.  Marie  Calumet. 
Montr^l.  Serge.  1946.  284  pages. 

$1.50. — First  published  in  1904,  when 
the  author  was  a  young  reporter  on 
Montreal’s  La  Presse,  this  book  has  been 
reprinted  with  a  foreword  by  Albert  La- 
berge,  journalist  and  art  critic.  Rodolphe 
Girard  has  been  called  the  founder  of  the 
naturalistic  school  in  Frcnch-Canadian 
literature,  but  he  docs  not  seem  to  have 
made  many  disciples,  for  one  looks  in 
vain,  in  Frcnch-Canadian  writings,  for  a 
novel  as  Rabelaisian  in  character  and  as 
frank  in  its  delineations  as  Marie  Calu¬ 
met. 

This  unusual  novel  presents  a  picture 
of  Canadian  life  of  some  eighty  years 
ago.  While  we  arc  somewhat  surprised 
that  the  late  regretted  Louis  Francocur 
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wrote  that  this  book  was  the  funniest  he 
had  ever  read,  we  feel  that  no  one  can 
question  the  authenticity  of  the  author’s 
picture  of  Frcnch-Canadian  country  life. 
Girard  here  reveals  himself  a  master  of 
those  details  which  fall  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  heading  of  bad  taste.  If  a  volume 
cannot  be  left  on  library  shelves  without 
apologies,  we  must  hesitate  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  the  general  public.  Since 
Marie  Calumet  was  written  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  and  not  for  specialists,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  will  achieve  more 
popularity  in  French  Canada  today  than 
it  did  upon  its  original  publication  more 
than  forty  years  ago. — Pierre  Courtines. 
Queens  College,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

*  Alain  Gucl.  Martha  du  prisonnier. 

Paris.  Lafiont.  1947.  283  pages.  185 

fr. — Selecting  for  his  first  novel  the 
theme  of  a  French  prisoner  in  love  with 
the  wife  of  his  German  master,  Alain 
Gucl  is  another  of  the  many  post-war 
writers  who  have  been  inspired  by  the 
dramatic  possibilities  of  the  Romeo  and 
Juliet  situation  amplified  to  national  pro¬ 
portions.  But  M.  Gucl  chooses  not  to 
depict  what  readers  might  expect:  the 
soul  conflict  of  two  persons  whose  na¬ 
tions  arc  at  war.  He  dedicates  his  work 
to  a  study  of  liberty  and  captivity,  which 
he  develops  with  frequent  Biblical  ref¬ 
erences.  Herve’s  and  Martha’s  dull  peas¬ 
ant  minds  seem  indifferent  to  patriotism, 
honor,  loyalty,  and  exclusively  con¬ 
cerned  with  questions  of  bondage  and 
personal  freedom.  Even  though  the  read¬ 
er  may  be  unmoved  by  the  author’s  gen¬ 
eral  preoccupations,  his  power  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  hard  life  of  an  isolated  Ger¬ 
man  community  will  be  keenly  felt. — 
L.  LeSage.  University  of  Oregon. 

*  Paul  Morand.  Montociel.  Gcnivc. 

Cheval  Ailc.  1947.  351  pages. — An 

Indian  rajah,  while  taking  the  cure  at 
Vichy  in  the  period  of  Napoleon  III, 
employs  an  obscure  cryptographer  to  de¬ 
cipher  a  coded  document  left  by  his  fath¬ 
er,  a  Frenchman  who  had  mysteriously 
disappeared  from  the  symbolic  kingdom 
of  Oudorc  after  ruling  it  wisely  for  many 
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years.  The  diary  discloses  the  latter’s  in¬ 
tention  to  rejoin  his  childhood  sweet¬ 
heart  in  France,  and  the  cryptographer’s 
hopes  soar  upon  discovering  that  he  is 
the  half-brother  of  the  present  rajah, 
who,  however,  coldly  dismisses  him 
with  the  aside — to  an  aide — that  “these 
foreigners  smell.’’ 

A  fabulous  story,  reminiscent  of  Vol¬ 
taire’s  Candide,  and  often  as  witty  in  its 
intimations. — Germaine  A.  Donogh. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Emmanuel  Robles.  me. 

Paris.  Chariot.  1942.  310  pages.  140 
fr. — Running  away  from  his  drab  life 
as  a  furniture  vendor  in  an  unnamed 
city  of  southern  Spain,  Rafael  signs  up 
for  work  on  a  dam  across  the  Rio  Negro, 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada.  He  makes  friends 
and  enemies  among  his  work  fellows, 
most  of  whom  have  a  police  record.  A 
feud,  reminiscent  of  that  of  Etienne  and 
Chaval  in  Germinal,  develops  between 
him  and  Toni,  a  “tough’’  with  heroic 
impulses.  There  are  cowardly  beatings, 
heads  cracked,  the  murder  of  the  sordid 
restaurant  keeper,  a  cave-in  in  which 
Rafael  unwillingly  risks  his  life  for 
Toni’s  rescue.  The  climax  comes  with  a 
flood  which  threatens  to  carry  away  the 
dam.  The  two  foes  volunteer  to  blast 
some  rocks  to  ease  up  the  pressure  of 
the  water  on  the  dam;  they  fail  to  save  it 
and  die  in  the  mad  but  heroic  venture. 

Emmanuel  Robles  has  followed  the 
best  traditions  of  the  French  realistic 
school  of  Action;  his  narrative  swings 
along  at  a  good  pace,  slackened  here  and 
there  by  poetic  descriptions  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  its  treacherous  rivers,  romantic 
caves,  and  colorful  villages  and  people. 
The  story  is  a  manly  one  and  shows 
that  even  thugs  can  get  enthusiastic 
about  a  great  piece  of  work  like  the  Rio 
Negro  dam  which  was  intended  to  bring 
safety  and  fertility  to  a  whole  region. — 
Francois  Denoeu.  Dartmouth  College. 

^  Roger-Ferdinand.  Les  demiers  sei¬ 
gneurs.  Paris.  Belle  Fontaine.  1946. 
62  pages.  —  Roger-Ferdinand’s  latest 
play  expresses  his  admiration  for  the 


good  old  days  when  life  in  the  upper 
classes  was  lived  with  dignity  and  when 
the  vraie  jeune  fille,  in  the  provinces  at 
least,  devoted  herself  to  work  for  others, 
instead  of  pining  for  the  gilded  youth 
she  loved  or  seeking  forgetfulness  in 
dissipation.  Honorc  is  the  elderly  maitre 
d’hdtel  of  an  aristocratic  family,  the  only 
surviving  scions  of  which  are  a  raucous 
brother  and  sister,  whose  drinking,  pro¬ 
miscuity,  and  slang  outrage  their  serv¬ 
ants.  Not  a  pretty  picture  of  French  life 
today,  with  its  conflicts  between  old  and 
new  manners  and  morals,  perhaps  some¬ 
what  over-accented  in  the  interests  of 
the  thesis,  but  not  without  signiAcance. 
Unfortunately  the  happy  ending,  with 
the  young  people  reformed,  Honor^’s  ef¬ 
forts  rewarded,  the  temptress  exiled,  the 
]eune  fille  made  happy,  is  thoroughly 
unconvincing.  However,  spectators  if 
not  readers  will  be  entertained  and  no 
more  critical  than  they  were  of  You 
Cant  Tal{elt  With  You  some  years  ago, 
for  Roger-Ferdinand,  like  Kaufman,  is 
a  clever  playwright,  though  in  the  pref¬ 
ace  to  this  play  he  admits  he  is  not  a  lit¬ 
erary  genius,  like  Cocteau,  Giraudoux, 
and  Claudel. — Winifred  Smith.  Vassar 
College. 

*  Michel  Seuphor.  Le  visage  de  Senlis. 

Paris.  Pavois.  1947.  195  pages.  117 
fr. — The  testament  and  apologia  pro  vita 
sua  of  a  man  defeated  in  his  struggle 
to  live  by  his  pen,  this  novel  is  a  severe 
indictment  of  the  superAciality  and  bru¬ 
tal  Philisune  standards  of  a  civilization 
tainted  by  cinematography.  But  M^- 
zonges  is  not  a  victim  of  circumstances. 
Throughout  his  life  he  repeatedly  turns 
his  face  away  from  prosperity.  He  is 
stubborn,  like  the  martyrs:  “Je  ne  peux 
plus,  je  ne  veux  plus,  je  veux  crever 
comme  un  chien.  J’aurai  au  moins  cette 
libert^-14.’’  But  his  heroism  does  not 
seem  to  stem  from  a  conviction,  a  mis¬ 
sion  in  life,  so  much  as  from  a  tempera¬ 
mental  maladjustment.  If  the  evil  which 
is  responsible  for  his  death  remains  some¬ 
what  too  vague  to  carry  conviction,  the 
account  of  his  life  is  realistic  and  grip¬ 
ping.  The  sordid  lodgings,  the  ofAces  of 
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editors  where  he  tries  to  peddle  his  ar¬ 
ticles,  are  faithful  reproductions  of  bits 
of  Paris.  Scuphor’s  psychology  carries 
the  same  conviction.  There  is  living  and 
moving  reality  in  this  stark  tale  of  a  man 
at  bay. — L.  LeSage.  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon. 

^  Andr6  Thcrive.  Comme  un  voleur. 

Geneve.  Cheval  Ailc.  1947.  305 
pages. — This  self-portrayal  of  an  old 
dry-as-dust  newspaper  archivist  is  done 
in  the  superlatively  realistic  French  man¬ 
ner.  The  gentleman’s  reminiscences  and 
description  of  his  dingy  quarters  over¬ 
looking  the  Pcre-Lachaise  cemetery,  his 
impressions  of  the  people  he  has  known 
and  of  those  he  meets,  and  his  opinion 
of  himself — ^all  exude  a  bleakness  and 
irony  tempered  only  by  his  Gallic  wit 
and  his  grudging  sympathy  for  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  others.  When,  however,  god¬ 
less  cynic  that  he  professes  to  be,  he  feels 
the  sands  of  time  running  out,  a  chance 
remark  of  his  charwoman  (who  believes 
him  to  be  a  renegade  priest)  causes  him 
to  become  obsessed  with  religion  and,  as 
far  as  can  be  gathered  from  his  rather 
incoherent  last  remarks,  he,  too,  goes 
to  Canossa.  ...  A  masterpiece  of  style, 
not  for  neurotics. — Germaine  A.  Don- 
ogh.  Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Maurice  Zermatten.  V esprit  des 
tempetes.  Paris.  Egloff  (Fribourg. 
Universite  de  Fribourg).  1947.  389 
pages.  6.50  Sw.  fr. — The  inhabitants  of 
a  Swiss  mountain  village  live  in  abject 
terror  of  one  Jean-Pierre  who,  like  his 
father  before  him,  has  obtained  the  su¬ 
pernatural  powers  with  which  he  en¬ 
slaves  them,  by  selling  his  soul  to  the 
devil.  Their  muddled  and  fearsome 
thoughts  crystallize  into  collective  hys¬ 
teria.  Then  a  monk,  born  among  them, 
returns  from  his  cloister  to  free  the  ter¬ 
rorized  villagers  (including  a  girl  he 
had  forsaken  before  taking  his  vows) 
from  their  unholy  bondage. 

The  author  has  brought  nothing  new 
to  the  oft-exploited  Mephistophelian 
theme  or  to  rustic  psychology,  but  he 
excels  in  the  description  of  superb  moun¬ 


tain  and  valley  scenery  and  of  a  gaudy 
pagan  ritual  witnessed  by  the  monk  be¬ 
fore  exorcizing  the  Evil  One. — Ger¬ 
maine  A.  Donogh.  Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Floriant  et  Florete.  Harry  F.  Wil¬ 
liams,  ed.  Ann  Arbor.  University  of 
Michigan  Press.  1947.  xv-|-316  pages 
-j-  7  plates.  $4. — ^Francisque  Michel’s 
limited  edition  of  this  pleasing  thirteenth 
century  Arthurian  poem,  published  in 
1873,  was  not  a  scholarly  work.  The 
present  volume  is  completely  adequate. 
The  introduction  has  chapters  on  pre¬ 
vious  studies  of  the  poem,  on  the  manu¬ 
script,  the  constitution  of  the  critical 
text,  language  and  versification,  struc¬ 
ture  and  style.  The  text  is  followed  by 
notes,  a  rimarium,  a  glossary,  and  an 
index  of  proper  names. 

The  editor  has  made  skilful  use  of 
previous  studies,  while  adding  much  of 
his  own.  In  a  convincing  yet  cautious 
manner  he  studies  the  language  of  the 
scribe  and  the  poet,  concluding  that  the 
poem  was  composed  in  northeastern 
France  in  the  late  thirteenth  century. 
The  poet  was  well  acquainted  with  his 
predecessors.  He  borrowed  from  the 
romans  Bretons,  the  romans  d’aventures, 
the  romans  d'antiquiti,  the  chansons  de 
geste,  and  used  the  materials  which  he 
appropriated  with  considerable  skill, 
not  telling  a  new  story  entirely,  but 
weaving  together  fascinatingly  many 
old  themes.  The  Sicilian  background, 
Williams  believes,  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  island  had  recently 
been  conquered  by  the  Normans  and 
was  a  natural  stopping-place  for  Cru¬ 
saders. 

The  well  printed  book  has  seven  pho¬ 
tostatic  plates  of  manuscript  pages.  It  is 
a  credit  to  American  scholarship. — 
Willis  H.  Bowen.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

*  Blanche  Katz,  ed.  La  prise  d’Orenge. 

New  York.  King’s  Crown.  1947. 
xxxv-f-209  pages.  $2.75. — A  useful, 
timely  edition  which  makes  the  reading 
of  this  twelfth  century  chanson  of  the 
Guillaume  cycle  easy  and  pleasant.  The 
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poem  has  hitherto  been  available  only 
in  the  faulty  Jonckloet  version  (1854) 
based  on  a  single  manuscript.  The  pres¬ 
ent  edition  takes  into  account  all  the 
known  manuscripts.  The  editor  adheres 
closely  to  the  original  poem  and  shows 
skill  in  handling  problems  of  language. 
One  wishes  that  there  were  literary  com¬ 
ment.  The  volume  is  a  good  example  of 
lithoprinting. — Willis  H.  Bowen.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Jean  -  Arthur  Rimbaud.  Oeuvres. 

Montreal.  Valiquette.  1943.  199 
pages.  $1.10. — Here,  paper  bound,  but 
clearly  and  attractively  printed,  are  the 
works  of  a  sometimes  savage  but  always 
original  poet,  who  in  his  art  united  the 
tenets  of  decadence,  symbolism,  and 
free  verse.  Here  are  the  youthful  poems 
— Rimbaud  was  only  thirty-seven  years 
old  at  his  tragic  death;  the  psychological 
autobiography,  Une  saison  en  Enfer; 
the  earlier  pellucid  and  moving  Illumi¬ 
nations,  now  verse,  now  prose;  and  the 
later  visions,  in  which  the  rebellious 
spirit  becomes  more  evident,  both  in  the 
verse  and  in  the  poet’s  dedication  of  him¬ 
self  “to  a  new  disorder.”  Here  too  are 
the  well-known  Bateau  ivre  and  the  Son¬ 
net  des  voyelles,  so  rich  in  tone  color, 

A  noir,  E  blanc,  I  rouge,  U  vert,  O  bleu, 
voyelles,  .  .  . 

— Jewel  Wurtzbaugh.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

Guy  Sylvestre.  Anthologie  de  la 

po6sie  canadienne  d’ expression  fran- 
faise.  Montreal.  Valiquette.  1943.  141 
pages. — The  appearance  of  several  an¬ 
thologies  within  the  last  few  years  has 
aroused  considerable  interest  in  Canadi¬ 
an  poetry,  particularly  in  Canada’s 
neighbor,  the  United  States.  Unhappily, 
these  volumes  have  been  concerned 
chiefly  with  Canadian  poetry  written  in 
English,  that  in  French  being  slighted 
or  neglected  entirely.  The  present  an¬ 
thology  helps  restore  the  balance.  The 
selections  are  apparently  representative 
and  wisely  chosen  to  show  the  trend 
from  imitativeness  of  French  poetry — 
this  is  very  marked  in  the  early  pages 


of  the  volume — ^to  definite  and  some¬ 
times  moving  originality.  Compiled  and 
edited  by  the  author  of  the  Situation  de 
la  po6sie  canadienne,  the  volume  in¬ 
cludes  an  admirable  historical  and  criti¬ 
cal  account  of  Canadian  verse  in  French, 
as  well  as  a  valuable  bibliography  of  the 
French-writing  poets. — Jewel  Wurtz¬ 
baugh.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Georges  Mar9ais.  L'art  de  PI  slam. 

Paris.  Larousse.  1946.  199  pages  -j- 
64  plates. — This  small  handbook  is  one 
in  the  series  Arts,  styles  et  techniques, 
under  the  general  editorship  of  Norbert 
Dufoureq.  It  is  a  chronological  treat¬ 
ment  of  Islamic  art,  showing  the  main 
geographic  areas  in  which  the  spell  of 
Allah  has  asserted  itself.  The  author  in¬ 
troduces  us  to  the  factors  reflected  in  the 
artistic  productions  of  Islam:  the  Koran, 
the  great  dynasties,  the  religious  leaders, 
and  the  political  developments  of  the 
Mussulman  world.  The  unity  of  this 
strange  art  is  explained  in  terms  of  cli¬ 
mate,  history,  religion,  and  language. 
The  reader  is  left  with  a  vivid  impression 
of  the  scope  and  effectiveness  of  the  Is¬ 
lamic  Law  and  of  the  depth  to  which 
Islam  penetrates  every  aspect  of  Moslem 
life. — J.  William  Schmidley.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

*  Masques  2.  Raymond  Cogniat.  Es- 
quisse  pour  une  Stude  sur  VesthSti- 
que  du  thidtre.  60  pages,  large  format. 
21  plates. — Masques  6.  La  mode  au  th6- 
dtre.  56  pages,  large  format,  ill.  150  fr. 
— Paris.  Soci^te  Gen6rale  d’Editions 
“Masques.”  1947. — These  magnificently 
executed  monographs  on  aspects  of  the 
recent  and  contemporary  theater  are,  in 
their  refinement,  their  good  taste,  their 
restraint,  their  flawless  and  relentless  ra¬ 
tionalizing,  uniquely  Parisian.  Raymond 
Cogniat’s  sketch  of  the  part  which  the 
artist  has  come  to  play  in  the  theater 
(not  the  scene-painter  merely,  but  the 
professional  artist,  Braque,  Picasso,  Ma¬ 
tisse,  Derain,  Chirico),  and,  more  gen¬ 
erally,  of  the  process  by  which  the  whole 
stage,  and  even  the  whole  theater,  has 
been  utilized  for  the  production  of  at- 
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mosphcre  and  theatrical  effects,  is  a 
rapid  and  modest  but  very  skilful  pre¬ 
sentation  of  progress  and  achievement. 
La  mode  au  thidtre  is  a  fascinating  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  information  on  actresses’ 
attire.  Each  one  of  a  score  and  more 
of  these  queens  of  the  contemporary 
stage  here  discusses  her  favorite  toilette, 
and  the  discussions  are  charmingly  and 
helpfully  supplemented  by  full-page 
crayon  portraits.  A  historical  sketch  of 
actress-garb  through  the  ages,  by  Lu- 
cien  Francois,  cannily  opening  with  the 
phrase,  “Rien  de  plus  relatif  que  la 
beaut^  feminine,”  is  one  of  several  addi¬ 
tional  contributions  to  this  group  of  use¬ 
ful  documents. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Marius  Barbeau.  Alouette!  Montreal. 
Lumen.  1946.  216  pages.  $1.50. — 

The  folk  songs  of  French  Canadian 
woodsmen,  rivermen,  habitants,  and 
fisher  folk  have  long  interested  the  emi¬ 
nent  folklorist  Marius  Barbeau,  and  it 
is  due  to  his  diligence  and  energy  over 
a  period  of  thirty  years  that  the  National 
Museum  at  Ottawa  now  contains  9,000 
texts  and  5,000  melodies  of  these  folk 
songs.  Out  of  this  great  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  M.  Barbeau  has  chosen  55  items 
for  presentation  in  this  litde  volume, 
with  melody  and  text,  historical  notes, 
variant  texts,  and  musical  analyses  by 
Mme  Marguerite  Bedard  d’Harcourt. 

To  the  folklorist  these  songs  are  an 
important  addition,  since  some  are  here 
published  for  the  first  time;  to  those 
who  love  to  sing  folk  songs  they  will 
provide  many  an  hour  of  enjoyment  and 
relaxation;  to  many  they  will  offer  cul¬ 
tural  information  on  a  large  ethnic  group 
of  North  Americans. — Wilfred  Laurier 
Morin.  Cornell  University  Library. 

*  Jerome  et  Jean  Tharaud.  Vieille 

Perse  et  jeune  Iran .  Paris.  Plon.  1 947. 

245  pages. — A  trip  which  the  authors 
took  to  the  land  of  the  Shahs  in  1940 
was  the  inspiration  for  this  volume  of 
delightful  episodes  and  descriptions. 
They  doubtless  saw  strange  and  curious 
things,  but  we  suspect  their  poetic  imagi¬ 
nation  considerably  embellished  what 


they  saw.  With  their  classical  erudition 
they  easily  transport  the  reader  back  and 
forth  from  the  ancient  days  of  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar,  Cyrus  the  Great,  and  the 
Roman  Empire  to  the  modern  times  and 
reform  efforts  of  Shah  Mohammed  Riza 
Pahlavi. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  Jean  Cocteau.  La  difficulte  d’etre. 

Paris.  Morihien.  1947.  276  pages. — 
Those  literary  conservatives  who  have 
always  been  repelled  by  what  they  call 
Cocteau’s  fumisterie,  should  read  La 
difficulte  d'Stre.  Here  is  Cocteau  de¬ 
prived  of  his  cockiness  by  a  doctor- 
bafffing  skin  disease  which  endangered 
his  life  for  over  a  year;  the  book  is  an 
unsophisticated,  rambling  confession  d 
la  Montaigne.  Interspersed  with  mem¬ 
ories  of  his  pirouetting  life,  of  his  associ¬ 
ations  with  his  “only  two  masters,” 
Erik  Satie  and  Raymond  Radiguet,  of 
his  friends  of  the  ballets  russes  Diaghilev 
and  Nijinsky,  of  the  world  of  letters  and 
art,  Proust,  Apollinaire,  Giraudoux,  Ma- 
ritain,  Gide,  Picasso,  Juan  Gris,  etc.,  arc 
original  disquisitions  on  pain,  death, 
youth,  laughter,  love,  friendship,  dreams, 
and  the  supernatural;  the  best  one  is  on 
style,  in  which  he  advocates  simplicity: 
” Salammbd  cst  un  bric-^-brac,  Le  rouge 
et  le  noir  un  tresor.”  Here  is  an  unusual¬ 
ly  modest  and  sincere  Cocteau,  likable, 
even  charming,  and,  of  course,  still 
brilliant  and  Cocccaucsque. — Francois 
Denoeu.  Dartmouth  College. 

^  Pierre  Humbert.  L’oeuvre  scientifi- 
que  de  Blaise  Pascal.  Paris.  Albin- 
Michcl.  1947. 263  pages  +16  plates.  200 
fr. — Professor  Humbert  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Montpellier,  one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  historians  of  scientific  activity  in  the 
important  period  following  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  here  gives  his  complete  lecture 
course  for  1941-42  on  Pascal’s  signifi¬ 
cance  for  science.  He  begins  his  lectures 
with  the  warning  that  a  study  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  science  must  make  the  student 
conversant  with  the  prejudices,  religious 
and  philosophical,  of  the  period  under 
study.  Pascal’s  famous  experiment  on 
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the  Puy-dc-D6mc  to  prove  that  the  at¬ 
mosphere  has  measurable  weight  may 
seem  childish  in  the  light  of  present-day 
knowledge;  yet  in  1648  it  required  more 
original  thinking  and  more  mental  and 
physical  courage  than  the  recent  Bikini 
experiment  with  the  atomic  bomb. 

The  book  presents  Pascal’s  work  in 
the  fields  of  geometry,  arithmetic, 
physics  (the  vacuum,  and  as  a  result  the 
proof  of  the  ponderability  of  air),  cal¬ 
culation  of  chance  (to  help  out  a  noble 
gambler  who  liked  to  win  at  dice  ail 
the  time  rather  than  only  occasionally), 
the  arithmetical  triangle,  and  magic 
squares.  Finally,  after  Pascal’s  retire¬ 
ment  into  a  Jansenist  retreat  in  1658, 
came  the  famous  problem  sent  out  by 
him  under  the  name  A.  Dettonville  to  all 

Die  Biicherschau  is  a  well  edited  book 
review  monthly  published  from  Sutt- 
nerpiatz  8,  Vienna. 

The  Library  of  Congress  now  issues  a 
Monthly  List  of  Russian  Accessions.  The 
following  statement  accompanied  the 
first  issue,  dated  April  1948:  “.  .  .  It  is 
proposed  to  include  in  the  list  the  tides 
of  all  Russian  monographs  printed  since 
1945  and  all  periodicals  printed  since 
January  1,  1947,  which  arc  currendy  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
such  other  libraries  as  agree  to  cooperate 
in  supplying  data  on  their  receipts.  Part 
A  of  the  List  will  include  monographic 
publicadons.  Part  B  will  register  not 
only  single  lists  of  periodicals  as  soon  as 
they  are  accessioned,  but  will  also  list 
their  contents  in  detail.  Tides  will  not 
be  printed  in  Cyrillic,  but  will  be  trans¬ 
literated  into  Roman  type.  All  tides  will 
be  arranged  into  groups  by  subject,  al¬ 
phabetically  within  each  group.  There 
will  be  in  each  issue  a  list  of  all  Russian 
periodicals  currendy  being  received  in 
the  libraries  cooperating  in  this  plan. 
The  subscripdon  price  is  $2.00  per  year.” 

Realidad  is  a  new  bimonthly  “revista 
dc  ideas”  published  from  Defensa  119, 
Buenos  Aires,  by  Francisco  Romero.  On 
his  advisory  staff  arc  such  men  as  Eduar- 


mathematicians  and  physicists  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance — the  problem  of  the  shape, 
surface,  and  volume  of  the  cycloid  (or 
roulette  as  it  was  first  called).  No  one 
solved  it;  but  Pascal  had  found  the  so¬ 
lution  with  the  aid  of  what  would  be 
known  now  as  integral  calculus.  The 
discovery  of  this  useful  mathemadcal 
language  is  usually  credited  to  Leibniz 
or  Newton;  but  in  a  letter  to  Tschirn- 
haus,  Leibniz  admits  that  a  thorough 
study  of  Pascal’s  TraitS  de  la  roulette 
gave  him  his  “flash  of  genius.” 

A  bibliography  and  a  chronological 
table  of  Pascal’s  scientific  work  close  the 
clear,  concise,  and  thoroughly  enjoy¬ 
able  volume. — Pieter  H.  Kolleu/ijn. 
Berkeley,  California. 

do  Mallea,  Amado  Alonso,  Francisco 
Ayala,  E.  Martinez  Estrada,  and  Lo¬ 
renzo  Luzuriaga.  The  first  number  has 
contributions  from  Bertrand  Russell, 
Guillermo  de  Torre,  Hans  Kohn,  et  al. 

“No  nation  has  owed  its  preservation 
to  the  various  forms  of  its  literary  art  so 
much  as  has  the  Ukraine.  In  the  blackest 
hours  of  serfdom,  persecution,  her  en¬ 
tire  people  sought  refuge  in  the  songs 
and  poetry  which  seemed  to  rise  out  of 
their  hearts  extemporaneously.  Kotlyar- 
evsky  revealed  to  them  the  beauty  and 
melody  of  the  Ukrainian  language; 
Shevchenko  inspired  it  with  his  pro¬ 
phetic  fervor,  and  Franko  made  it  a  me¬ 
dium  whereby  Shevchenko’s  idealism 
might  become  a  reality,  flowering  in 
peace,  freedom,  and  happiness  after  cen¬ 
turies  of  toil  and  struggle.  Without  the 
benefit  of  the  theater,  however,  their  ef¬ 
forts  would  have  been  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  and  their  influence  less  pronounced. 
To  use  a  metaphor,  Kotlyarevsky  plowed 
the  field,  Shevchenko  sowed  it,  and 
Franko  harrowed  it;  but  it  was  the 
Ukrainian  drama  which,  although  hum¬ 
ble  in  itself,  proved  like  a  soft  rain  that 
fell  on  the  literary  field  of  the  Ukraine 
to  make  the  seed  grow.” — C.  M.  Andru- 
syshen,  in  The  Ul{rainian  Quarterly. 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  other  Boo\s  in  Spanish,  see  ** Head-Liners’") 


^  Melchor  de  Almagro  San  Martin. 

Crdnica  de  Alfonso  XIII  y  su  linaje. 
Vol.  I.  Madrid.  Atlas.  1946.  15+322 
pages.  35  ptas. — The  author  of  this  so¬ 
ciety  chronicle  has  an  exceptional  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  genealogies  of  the  great 
Spanish  families  and  was  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  most  of  the  persons  who 
figure  in  it,  which  gives  a  lively  and  con¬ 
vincing  impression  to  his  anecdotes. 
There  is  of  course  an  inner  reality  that 
may  be  hidden  from  the  best  informed 
pages  of  the  Almanach  de  Gotha,  and 
this  reality  the  author,  sympathetic  and 
human  as  he  is,  has  not  always  succeeded 
in  capturing.  The  account  of  the  Queen 
of  Spain  is  one-sided  and  superficial;  that 
of  King  Alfonso  and  that  of  his  mother 
Queen  Maria  Cristina  are  more  ade¬ 
quate,  although  the  last  sentence  con¬ 
cerning  the  King  (who  used  to  complain 
that  people  saw  him  playing  polo  and 
believed  that  he  did  nothing  else),  which 
is  also  the  last  sentence  of  the  book, 
seems  to  be  equally  devoid  of  grammar 
and  of  sense.  Some  of  the  foreign  names 
have  been  sadly  transmogrified:  Fou- 
bourough  (Farnborough)  for  instance 
and  Pfland  (Pfandl)  and  the  Isle  of 
Weigth  (Wight).  In  the  copy  of  the 
book  sent  for  review  seven  or  eight  pages 
of  the  text  have  been  left  blank.  Espe¬ 
cially  attractive  are  the  chapters  devoted 
to  the  King’s  aunt,  the  popular  Infanta 
Isabel,  like  Alfonso  XIII  himself  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  most  Spanish  charm,  and  of 
the  Duke  of  Alba,  one  of  the  few  sur¬ 
vivors  of  a  prosperous  and  fruitful  epoch 
in  Spanish  history,  in  which  he  played 
an  important  part.  It  is  of  good  omen  for 
Spain’s  future  that  he  is  now  rebuilding 
his  Madrid  palace  of  Liria,  sacked  by  the 
Reds  but  still  enriched  by  a  gallery  of 
magnificent  pictures. — Aubrey  F.  G. 
Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 


^  Teresa  Arevalo.  Gente  menuda. 

Guatemala.  Centro  Editorial.  1948. 
231  pages. — When  the  Guatemalan 
novelist  Rafael  Arevalo  Martinez  visited 
the  United  States  in  1945,  his  young 
daughter  accompanied  him.  She  kept  an 
account  of  her  year’s  experiences,  in  her 
own  language,  interlarded  with  English 
and  with  Guatemalan  slang  which  in 
the  printed  version  require  constant  foot¬ 
noting.  It  is  a  delightful  and  sympathetic 
account  of  the  North  American  way  of 
life,  full  of  descriptions  of  her  classmates 
in  the  sixth  grade,  her  visits  to  their 
homes,  and  her  misadventures  with  a 
foreign  language. 

Though  planned  for  Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans,  the  book  gives  us  a  chance  to  see 
what  visitors  think  of  our  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas,  and  other  celebrations,  and 
of  the  social  life  of  Washington,  where 
Teresa  spent  most  of  her  time.  Written 
with  no  idea  of  publication,  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  book  form,  with  a  preface  by  her 
father,  will  show  our  southern  neigh¬ 
bors  the  life  of  youngsters  in  the  United 
States. — Willis  Knapp  Jones.  Miami 
University. 

^  Edison  Carneiro.  Guerras  de  Los 

Palmares.  Tomas  Munoz  Molina, 
tr.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econ6- 
mica.  1946.  183  pages. — During  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century  thousands  of  Negro 
slaves  fled  into  the  rich  and  impene¬ 
trable  sertdo  of  northeastern  Brazil. 
Their  most  important  settlement  was 
that  at  Los  Palmares,  which  arrived  at 
a  population  of  about  6,000. 

This  author  agrees  with  the  noted 
ethnologist  Nina  Rodriguez  that  Los 
Palmares  was  not  a  Negro  republic  but 
a  typical  African  village  transplanted 
to  South  America,  in  which  the  best 
warriors  became  chiefs  and  leaders  and 
were  not  selected  by  any  democratic 
process.  Farming  and  cattle-raising  were 
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easy  in  that  rich  and  fertile  region.  Re¬ 
ligion  was  an  adaptation  of  Catholicism, 
and  chapels  were  common.  For  most  of 
the  fifty  years  of  its  existence  the  ruler 
was  Ganga-Zumba,  who  was  followed 
by  his  son  Ganga-Zumbi,  a  true  warrior 
king. 

Los  Palmares  was  subjected  to  16  at¬ 
tacks  by  Dutch  and  Portuguese  troops 
from  1644  to  1694,  when  it  was  finally 
destroyed  by  the  Paulista  bandcirantes 
of  Domingo  Jorge  Velho.  This  book  por¬ 
trays  the  life  of  the  refugees,  particularly 
at  Los  Palmares,  outlines  the  various 
campaigns  against  them,  and  examines 
the  dispute  between  Domingo  Jorge 
Velho  and  the  Royal  officials  over  the 
division  of  the  spoils.  There  is  a  short 
bibliography.  —  ]ohn  M.  Weidman. 
Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  College. 

**  Cristobal  Col6n.  Los  cuatro  vtajes 
del  Almirante  y  su  testamento.  Me¬ 
xico.  Espasa-Calpe  Arg.  1946.  228  pages. 
$2.25  m-arg. — Tfie  preface  to  this  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  memoirs  and  last  will  and 
testament  of  Columbus  is  written  by 
Ignacio  B.  Anzoitegui,  who  according 
to  the  title  page  is  also  the  editor  of  the 
text.  Certainly  the  Colleccidn  Austral,  of 
which  this  book  is  an  item,  has  gained 
nothing  by  the  use  of  his  name.  He  has 
contributed  nothing  in  his  prologue  and 
somewhat  less  in  his  notes  to  the  text. 
Due  credit  should  be  given  the  publish¬ 
ers,  however,  for  making  this  source  ma¬ 
terial  available  in  a  popular  edition. — 
Lowell  Dunham.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

^  Carlos  A.  Echdnove  Trujillo.  Juan 
Crisdstomo  Cano,  hSroe  de  ChapuU 
tepee.  Mexico.  Cultura.  1947.  246  pages. 
—Carlos  A.  Echanove  Trujillo  is  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  sociology  in  the  University  of 
Mexico,  but  he  is  ever  faithful  to  his 
native  Yucatan.  His  magnum  opus  is  the 
eight-volume  Enciclopedia  Yucatense 
(1944-47),  *"hich  is  indispensable  for 
the  study  of  any  aspect  of  the  peninsula. 
Like  the  author  of  this  review,  he  is  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  importance  of  biographical 
studies,  and  in  particular  he  has  devoted 


several  works  to  Manuel  Crecensio  Re- 
jon,  a  Yucateco  who  made  an  important 
contribution  to  the  legislation  of  the 
young  Mexican  republic.  Echdnove  Tru¬ 
jillo’s  interest  in  the  Mexico  of  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  led  in 
1945  to  the  publication  of  his  biography 
of  Leona  Vicario.  Now  we  have  from 
his  pen  a  biography  of  a  Yucateco  who 
was  one  of  the  heroes  of  Chapultepcc. 
It  is  sponsored  by  the  Zamna  association, 
a  Yucatin  group  founded  in  Mexico 
City  in  1946,  which  publishes  about  once 
every  three  months  a  book  about  Yuca¬ 
tan.  This  organization  is  centralist  in 
orientation,  and  the  biography  glories 
in  Cano’s  Mexican  patriotism,  while 
giving  us  an  abundance  of  concrete  facts 
about  him. — Ronald  Hilton.  Stanford 
University. 

^  Lucio  V.  Mansilla.  Una  excursidn  a 
los  indios  ranqueles.  Mexico.  Fondo 
de  Cultura  Econdmica.  1947.  xxxvi-}- 
407  pages  -}-  map. — Mexico’s  distin¬ 
guished  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica 
aspires  to  become  a  leading  intellectual 
center,  not  only  of  Mexico,  but  of  the 
whole  of  Latin  America.  This  ambition 
is  evident  in  the  planning  of  the  Biblio- 
teca  Americana,  of  which  volume  four 
has  just  appeared.  The  collection  will 
contain  the  classics  of  all  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries,  and  Mansilla’s  account 
of  the  dangerous  trip  he  made  into  the 
territory  of  the  rebellious  Ranquel  In¬ 
dians  of  southern  Argentina  is  a  classic 
account  of  the  frontier  life  of  the  River 
Plate  area.  The  edition  reproduces  the 
text  of  the  1890  edition,  the  best  one 
to  appear  in  Mansilla’s  lifetime.  There 
is  an  informative  preface  by  Julio  Caillet- 
Bois.  The  sturdy  binding  of  this  series 
makes  it  excellent  for  reference  purposes. 
Were  Pedro  Henriquez  Urena  alive,  he 
would  be  well  satisfied  with  the  way  his 
great  project  is  being  carried  out. — Ron¬ 
ald  Hilton.  Stanford  University. 

^  Jorge  Mdximo  Rohde.  Diario  de  un 
testigo  de  la  guerra.  Buenos  Aires. 
Emecc.  1947.  569  pages.  $10  m-n. — 
Jorge  Max  Rohde  has  combined  uni- 
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versity  teaching  as  professor  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Buenos  Aires  with  service  for 
the  Argentine  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs.  Among  his  numerous  works,  the 
most  substantial  is  the  four-volume  study 
Las  ideas  estSticas  en  la  literatura  ar- 
gentina,  which  won  a  prize  from  the 
government.  When  World  War  II  broke 
out,  Rohde  was  in  Paris  as  a  staff-mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Argentine  embassy,  and  until 
the  end  of  the  conflict  he  moved  from 
one  European  capital  to  another.  From 
1941  to  1945  he  was  stationed  in  Rome; 
as  a  devout  Catholic,  Rohde  felt  at  home 
in  the  Eternal  City.  During  these  critical 
years  he  kept  a  diary,  the  1939-1945  sec¬ 
tion  of  which  he  now  publishes  in  book 
form.  It  is  facile,  anecdotic  reading,  with 
entertaining  allusions  to  the  social  world 
of  France  and  Italy,  which  Rohde  was 
proud  to  frequent.  However,  the  trag¬ 
edy  of  war  is  kept  well  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  Rohde  seems  to  be  insensi¬ 
tive  to  much  of  the  drama  he  was  caught 
in. — Ronald  Hilton.  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity. 

^  Marfa  Teresa  de  Rojas.  Indice  y  ex- 
tractos  del  Archivo  de  Protocolos  de 
la  Habana,  1578-1585.  La  Habana.  Ucar, 
Garcia.  1947.  xvi-|-473  pages,  large  for¬ 
mat. — Much  as  the  humble  and  unpre¬ 
possessing  toad  of  the  fairy  tale  turned 
out  to  be  a  captivating  and  important 
personage  in  disguise,  this  arid-appear¬ 
ing  compilation  by  Marfa  Teresa  de 
Rojas  is  a  book  to  take  off  your  hat  to. 
Learning  from  the  old  archivist  Dr. 
Manuel  P^rez-Beato  that  the  Archivo  de 
Protocolos  had  much  priceless  old  ma¬ 
terial  which  was  rapidly  disintegrating, 
Senora  de  Rojas  set  about  equipping 
herself  to  save  as  much  as  possible  of  it. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  arrival  in  Ha¬ 
vana  of  the  exiled  Spanish  paleographer 
Dr.  Jenaro  Artiles,  she  spent  years  in 
learning  to  decipher  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  documents,  then  more  years  in  se¬ 
curing  the  government’s  permission  to 
modernize  and  publish  (at  her  own  ex¬ 
pense!)  the  most  important  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  which  has  not  yet  rotted  beyond 
legibility — notarial  records  of  the  impor¬ 


tation  of  merchandise;  transfer  of  real 
estate,  slaves,  calzones  de  jergueta;  in¬ 
dentures  of  apprentices,  records  of  wills 
and  weddings,  of  the  freeing  of  slaves 
and  the  purchase  by  freedmen  of  slaves 
of  their  own.  Some  of  the  precious  woods 
here  listed  went  into  the  Escorial;  some 
of  these  papers  are  signed  by  the  Calvo 
de  la  Puerta,  the  Manrique,  the  Soto,  the 
Rojas,  the  Recio — Cuba’s  great  ones — 
but  more  by  litde  people  who  were  im¬ 
portant  because  they  were  representa¬ 
tive.  The  historians  could  not  read  these 
fading  fragments;  most  of  them,  prob¬ 
ably,  were  unaware  of  their  existence. 
Now,  thanks  to  Senora  de  Rojas,  they 
will  be  called  to  the  witness  stand  by 
the  scholars  of  the  future. — H.  K.  L. 

^  R.  E.  Silva.  Biogenesis  de  Santiago 
de  Guayaquil.  Guayaquil.  Universi- 
dad  de  Guayaquil.  1947.  266  pages. — 
Professor  Rafael  Euclides  Silva,  who 
gave  up  his  classes  in  history  to  run  the 
University  of  Guayaquil  Press,  returns 
to  his  first  interests  in  this  study  of  the 
birth  of  Santiago  de  la  Culata,  as  Guaya¬ 
quil  was  originally  called,  and  reprints 
in  book  form  an  article  that  formerly 
appeared  in  the  Anales  of  the  University. 

He  gives  a  confessedly  imaginative  re¬ 
port  of  the  official  founding  on  July  25, 
1535.  All  historical  accounts  have  been 
lost  in  the  many  conflagrations  that  have 
plagued  this  tropical  city  on  the  Guayas 
River,  since  Orellana  refounded  it.  The 
historian  follows  its  ups  and  downs  for 
the  first  few  years  of  its  life,  listing  its 
original  settlers  and  its  governors.  With 
the  help  of  a  document  on  women  in 
Asuncion  in  1558,  he  imagines  the  life 
of  women  in  colonial  Ecuador.  Then, 
again  the  historian,  he  studies  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  repartimiento  and  encomiendas 
and  records  the  taxes  demanded  of  each 
Huancavilca  Indian.  He  concludes  with 
a  19-page  bibliography,  with  comment, 
of  source  material  on  the  early  history  of 
Guayaquil.  This  is  only  part  of  a  con¬ 
templated  history  of  the  author’s  adopted 
city. — Willis  Knapp  Jones.  Miami  Uni¬ 
versity. 
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^  Marino  Abadia  Valencia.  La  Socie-  for  thought.  The  collection  is  the  work 


dad  de  las  Naciones  de  America. 
Bogoti.  Kelly.  1947.  351  pages. — This 
reviewer  is  a  Walter  Lippmanite  who 
views  the  old-fashioned  water-tight  Pan 
Americanism  with  suspicion  and  he- 
lieves  it  may  he  a  danger  unless  it  is  fitted 
into  the  broader  picture  of  the  Atlantic 
community,  or,  to  phrase  it  more  his¬ 
torically,  Western  civilization.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  difficult  for  him  to  applaud  this  re¬ 
turn  to  the  old  idea  of  an  American 
League  of  Nations.  This  book  is  clearly 
written  in  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  which 
filled  Bogoti  in  the  months  preceding 
the  recent  conference  of  American  states. 
It  is  indeed  written  for  this  event,  since 
the  writer  draws  up  a  suggested  treaty 
for  the  consideration  of  the  conference. 
Whether  the  recent  Colombian  troubles 
were  of  local  or  one-world  origin,  books 
such  as  this  appear  as  songs  in  the  night. 
It  is  in  retrospect  rather  ironical  that 
the  author  seems  to  rejoice  in  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  Europe.  Some  Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans  wish  to  follow  the  injunctions  of 
Bolfvar  too  literally,  just  as  we  some¬ 
times  fail  to  put  into  historical  perspec¬ 
tive  the  ideas  of  our  great  ancestors. — 
Ronald  Hilton.  Stanford  University. 

^  Julio  Navarro  Monz6.  El  destino  de 
AmSrica.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada. 
1946.  213  pages.  $4  m-n. — The  title  of 
this  book  is  also  that  of  its  opening  essay, 
which  deals  with  the  salient  differences 
marking  the  larger  and  more  influential 
nations  of  this  continent.  Somewhat 
striking — and  somewhat  embarrassing 
to  the  North  American — is  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  what  these  countries  have  done 
with  their  native  Indian  populations.  An 
examination  of  the  great  differences  be¬ 
tween  Latin  American  Catholicism  and 
English-Dutch  Puritanism  leads  the  au¬ 
thor  to  conclusions  which  are  not  kind 
to  the  northern  half  of  the  hemisphere. 
Politically,  Sr.  Navarro  Monz6  distin¬ 
guishes  between  the  “democracy”  of  the 
United  States  from  1933,  and  what  he 
considers  the  true  liberalism  of  the  Latin 
American  countries. 

The  twenty  other  essays  all  have  food 


of  a  writer  of  culture  and  intelligence, 
and  a  translation  might  make  whole¬ 
some  reading  for  North  Americans.  But 
it  is  not  likely  that  a  translation  would 
find  a  publisher. — Pieter  H.  Kollewijn. 
Berkeley,  California. 

*  La  revolucidn  venezolana  ante  la 
opinidn  de  America.  Publicaciones 
del  Gobiemo  Revolucionario  de  Vene¬ 
zuela.  Caracas.  Imprenta  Nacional.  1946. 
148  pages,  ill. — ^The  new  Venezuelan 
regime,  now  with  novelist  R6mulo  Ga¬ 
llegos  as  president,  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  stabler  governments  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca.  In  1946,  however,  the  \unta  headed 
by  38-year-old  President  Betancourt  was 
in  need  of  recognition  and  prestige,  and 
in  order  to  gain  these  he  undertook,  with 
an  impressive  retinue,  a  tour  involving 
official  visits  to  Cuba,  Mexico,  Guate¬ 
mala,  Costa  Rica,  Panama,  and  Colom¬ 
bia.  “Unfriendly”  countries,  such  as  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Salvador,  Hon¬ 
duras,  and  Nicaragua,  were  conspicu¬ 
ously  omitted.  On  the  cover  of  this  vol¬ 
ume  there  is  a  map  in  which  these  coun¬ 
tries  are  mere  hollow  outlines.  This  book 
is  the  official  record  of  the  ceremonies 
and  the  speeches  exchanged.  After  re¬ 
viewing  the  hours  and  hours  of  official 
ceremonies  and  formal  addresses,  this 
writer  is  glad  that  he  is  a  mere  professor 
and  can  lead  an  enjoyable,  natural  life. 
As  a  piece  of  printing,  this  volume  leaves 
much  to  be  desired;  in  (particular,  the 
captions  of  the  photographs  are  printed 
on  the  back  of  the  page,  where  one 
would  scarcely  expect  them. — Ronald 
Hilton.  Stanford  University. 

^  Francisco  Javier  A.  Belgodere.  Re- 
torno  a  la  Idgica  cldsica.  Sintesis 
total  contra  el  subjetivismo.  Mexico.  Jus. 
1947.  384  pages.  $12  m-n. — ^Pascal 
warned  against  two  dangers  to  which 
philosophy  has  succumbed  again  and 
again:  dogmatism  and  pyrrhonism.  Bel¬ 
godere  enters  a  passionate  plea  for  the 
return  of  philosophy  to  the  (perennial 
principles  of  classical  (i.c.,  Aristotelico- 
Thomistic)  logic,  but  his  pretentious 
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book  merely  offers  a  “classical”  example 
of  the  abuses  to  which  an  overdose  of 
traditionalism  may  lead.  The  reader  who 
is  unfamiliar  with  the  genuine  spirit  of 
the  philosophia  perennis  may  gain  the 
impression  that  it  is  the  main  business 
of  the  Idgica  cldsica  to  find  fault  with 
others  and  to  hurl  condemnations.  Both 
Aristode  and  St.  Thomas  did  exactly  the 
opposite:  they  looked  everywhere  for  the 
sheen  of  the  Logos  and  gratefully  ac¬ 
knowledged  and  appropriated  truths 
wherever  they  found  them. 

Belgodere  puts  an  unduly  heavy  strain 
on  logic.  By  proclaiming  it  as  regina  sci- 
entiarum  or  scientia  rectrix  he  makes 
metaphysics,  cosmology,  axiology,  ethics, 
sociology,  political  philosophy,  and  even 
the  philosophy  of  history  subservient  to 
it.  This,  of  course,  cannot  be  done  with¬ 
out  gross  oversimplifications  and  some 
astounding  tours  de  force.  He  rightly 
inveighs  against  subjectivism,  the  “scan¬ 
dalous  multitude  of  systems,”  the  striv¬ 
ing  for  originality  at  any  price,  and  he 
sensibly  distinguishes  between  true  and 
false  originality.  But  when,  as  in  the  case 
of  Bergson  and  Heidegger,  he  meets  with 
true  originality,  his  incomplete  and 
third-hand  knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter  prevents  him  from  recognizing 
it  as  such.  The  book’s  usefulness  is  fur¬ 
ther  reduced  by  an  abundance  of  lengthy 
quotations  from  secondary  sources, 
which  arc  not  even  specified. — Kurt  F. 
Reinhardt.  Stanford  University. 

**  Mariano  Azuela.  Cien  ahos  de 
novela  mexicana.  Mexico.  Botas. 
1947.  227  pages.  11.50  u.s. — The  revolu¬ 
tion  set  in  motion  in  Mexico  in  1910 
loosed  a  force  that  ultimately  brought 
about  a  vast  disruption  of  the  pattern 
of  life  which  had  prevailed  during  the 
preceding  half-century.  Of  all  the  writers 
inspired  by  that  great  social  upheaval, 
the  one  of  greatest  breadth  and  scope  is 
Mariano  Azuela.  His  novels  and  other 
writings  have  pictured  the  revolution  as 
it  approached;  when  it  reached  the  ze¬ 
nith  of  its  fury;  and  they  have  found, 
when  the  sky  had  cleared,  that  little  of 
the  gigantic  force  of  the  movement  had 


been  expended  for  the  betterment  of 
those  who  most  needed  help — those  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  the  title  of  his  masterpiece 
Los  de  abajo.  The  warmest  welcome 
should  greet  the  appearance  of  this  book 
of  college  lectures,  written  in  an  intimate 
and  often  a  very  personal  vein,  for  they 
become  something  of  a  hundred-year 
survey  of  Mexican  fiction  as  represented 
by  a  dozen  Mexican  novelists  and  as  re¬ 
ported  by  one  of  their  countrymen,  who 
is  himself  a  later  colleague  in  their  craft. 
— Gaston  Litton.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

^  Arturo  Berenguer  Carisomo.  La 
prosa  de  BScquer.  Buenos  Aires. 
Hachette.  1947.  100  pages. — The  author 
of  Las  mascaras  de  Garcia  Lorca  had  al¬ 
ready  demonstrated  his  talent  as  an  in¬ 
vestigator  and  interpreter.  His  new  book 
is  renewed  evidence  of  his  culture  and 
his  keen  and  delicate  critical  endowment. 
He  declares  that  though  B^cquer  was  a 
great  poet,  the  best  of  his  work  is  in 
prose.  In  an  excursion  into  the  subject 
of  the  prose  of  the  poets,  the  author  dem¬ 
onstrates  his  wide  knowledge  of  Spanish 
literature.  He  studies  in  detail  the  B^c- 
quer  legends,  also  the  poet’s  letters;  he 
devotes  a  chapter  to  a  confrontation  of 
Becquer  with  Larra;  he  calls  attention 
to  Bccquer’s  influence  on  Hispano- 
American  literature,  and  he  remarks, 
strikingly,  that  “Becquer  died  in  1870, 
and  it  was  twenty  years  before  Spanish 
prose  attained  again  to  the  enchantingly 
novel  and  agile  brilliancy  which  this 
poet  gave  it  out  of  his  obscurity  and 
misery.”  The  physical  make-up  of  this 
book  is  very  modest  and  sober. — Gastdn 
Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Alfonso  Reyes.  Grata  compania. 

Mexico.  Tezontle.  1948.  224  pages. 
— In  this  book  Alfonso  Reyes  has  gath¬ 
ered  together  essays,  chiefly  of  a  literary 
character,  which  appeared  at  intervals 
between  1912  and  1946.  If  it  be  a  true 
sampling  of  the  interests  of  the  Mexican 
master,  it  is  clear  that  he  was,  and  is, 
cosmopolitan  and  open-minded,  with  no 
trace  of  provincial  nationalism.  The 
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death  of  the  Mexican  philosopher  An¬ 
tonio  Caso  moved  him  to  write  the 
only  pieces  on  Mexico.  Likewise,  the 
passing  of  Pedro  Henriquez  Urena  was 
the  occasion  of  an  address  in  his  memory 
during  the  official  homage  with  which 
Mexico  honored  the  Dominican  human¬ 
ist.  Still  in  the  New  World  and  in  the 
necrological  mood,  Alfonso  Reyes  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  journal  Monterrey  which 
he  edited  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  a  eulogy  of 
Gra^a  Aranha.  Argentina  receives  rather 
more  attention;  there  arc  essays  on  Key- 
scrling  in  Buenos  Aires,  on  San  Martin, 
and  on  Lcopoldo  Lugones.  Mother  Spain 
receives  her  due  homage:  an  interesting 
essay,  Recuerdos  de  Unamuno.  France 
and  Germany  are  not  forgotten,  but  the 
author  who  receives  most  attention  is 
England’s  Chesterton.  It  is  interesting 
that  this  paradoxical  writer  should  have 
charmed  the  Mexican  classicist. — Ron¬ 
ald  Hilton.  Stanford  University. 

Manuel  Frcirc  Arrdzola.  Historia  de 

un  pindulo  y  una  aguja.  Guatemala. 
Union  Tipogrdfica.  1948.  151  pages. — 
In  this  collection  of  parables,  the  reader 
is  led  painlessly  into  realms  of  religion 
and  speculation.  In  the  title  story,  for 
instance.  Intuition,  symbolized  by  the 
pendulum,  talks  with  the  pequena  in- 
telectual,  the  needle,  about  its  desire  to 
become  enormous.  The  story  concludes 
on  a  Vida  es  sueno  note. 

Other  parables  bear  such  titles  as  His¬ 
toria  de  un  cirio  y  un  teclado,  de  un 
corazdn  y  una  Have,  de  una  vida  y  una 
muerte,  etc.  They  arc  all  thought-pro¬ 
voking  essays.  The  Guatemalan  novelist 
Rafael  Arevalo  Martinez  provides  an 
interpretative  foreword  and  a  prefatory 
poem.— K.]. 

Ana  Maria  Garasino.  Historia  de 

una  expresidn.  Parand.  (Argentina). 
Nueva  Impresora.  1947.  244  pages. — 
This  beautiful  book  marks  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  the  literary  career  of  the  high- 
minded  Argentine  novelist  whose  earlier 
books  (more  especially  El  estanque  de 
Silod)  showed  so  conclusively  the  deli¬ 
cacy  of  her  esthetic  taste,  the  breadth  and 


depth  of  her  culture,  and  her  extraordi¬ 
nary  narrative  skill.  Historia  de  una 
expresidn,  couched  in  a  very  personal 
style,  is  a  work  of  psychological  profun¬ 
dity.  Penetrating  into  the  mists  of  yester¬ 
day,  somewhat  d  la  recherche  du  temps 
perdu,  she  paints  for  us  pictures  which 
arc  subtly  poetical  and  powerfully  ap¬ 
pealing.  Every  reader  who  is  prone  to 
spiritual  inquietude,  who  has  ^e  habit 
of  giving  wings  to  his  imagination,  will 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  this  confessional 
prose,  dignified  but  deeply  intimate,  in 
all  its  richness  of  detail.  It  is  a  book  to 
ponder  over,  a  book  which  brings  the 
heart  refreshntent  from  the  past. — Gas- 
tdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Manuel  Gonzdlez  Zeleddn.  (Ma- 
g6n).  Cuentos.  San  Jose.  Universi- 
dad  de  Costa  Rica.  1947.  xlvi-}-333 
pages. — Short  stories  and  sketches,  sev¬ 
eral  critical  evaluations,  a  short  history 
of  Costa  Rica,  and  a  glossary  of  unusual 
Costa  Rican  terms.  The  stories  are  of 
unequal  merit,  but  Cal  de  Concha  and 
some  others  arc  profoundly  appealing. 
There  is  justice  in  the  comment  that 
Gonzalez  Zeledon’s  folktales  “dan  mds 
idea  de  Costa  Rica  que  veintc  tomos  de 
cstadistica.’’  A  biography  and  notes  by 
Jose  M.  Arcc  add  to  the  value  of  the 
book. — R.  Tyson  Wyc\o§.  Springfield, 
Missouri. 

^  Gloria  Moreno.  La  ultima  victoria. 

Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1945. 
142  pages. — These  “scenes  from  the  life 
of  O’Higgins,”  the  founder  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  chile,  have  been  awarded 
prizes  and  much  commendation  in  sev¬ 
eral  South  American  countries,  and  it 
is  easy  to  see  the  reasons  for  such  recog¬ 
nition.  Gloria  Moreno  has  not  only  a 
sound  knowledge  of  her  continent’s  his¬ 
tory,  but  she  can  express  in  vivid  the¬ 
atrical  terms  her  passionate  patriotism 
and  her  liberal  sympathies.  The  “final 
victory”  is  the  one  her  hero  gains  over 
himself;  instead  of  yielding  to  his  am¬ 
bition  to  be  a  dictator,  he  gives  way 
to  the  wishes  of  the  democratically  elect¬ 
ed  assembly  and  withdraws  into  private 
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life,  to  the  benefit  of  his  people  and  the 
joy  of  his  gende  mother,  who  figures 
prominendy  throughout  the  play. 

If  South  American  theaters  can  pro¬ 
duce,  as  they  have  done,  plays  as  gor¬ 
geously  picturesque  as  this  one,  using  all 
resources  of  sound  and  sight.  New  York 
will  have  to  look  to  her  laurels.  That 
Senora  Moreno  is  no  novice  in  the  the¬ 
ater  the  publisher’s  note  assures  us  and 
her  play  amply  proves.  She  understands 
the  appeal  of  heroism  and  of  domesdc 
affection  as  well  as  of  religious  feeling 
underlined  by  music.  The  off-stage 
noises,  bells,  barking  dogs,  choric  songs, 
and  cries,  prelude  and  punctuate  certain 
scenes  in  a  way  easier  to  realize  in  the 
theater  than  by  a  reader,  yet  imaginative 
readers  cannot  fail  to  nodee  a  good  deal 
of  this  rich  background.  To  Anglo- 
Saxons,  of  course,  some  of  the  dialogue 
will  seem  slow  and  even  pompous,  but 
allowance  will  have  to  be  made  for  early 
19th  century  Spanish  manners,  more  for¬ 
mal  and  dignified  than  our  country  has 
ever  known.  More  important  to  North 
Americans  than  any  other  element  in 
the  play,  however,  is  the  evidence  it  gives 
of  democratic  faith  and  of  opposition  to 
dictatorship  today  through  its  picture  of 
the  struggle  against  it  a  century  ago. — 
Winifred  Smith.  Vassar  College. 

*  Jose  Ramon  Orozco.  Cosmapa. 

Buenos  Aires.  Lautaro.  1946.  236 
pages.  $4  m-n. — Although  there  is  no 
indication  that  this  is  a  new  edition  of 
a  book  which  must  have  puzzled  its 
readers,  we  have  surely  met  before  the 
egregious  ancestor  of  one  of  the  charac¬ 
ters:  that  Sir  Esme  Davis  who  is  also  Sir 
Davis  and  Earl  of  Jamaica,  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  slave- 
trader,  pirate,  poet,  and  lover  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  page  devoted  to  his  titles 
and  qualities  is  typical  of  the  exuberant 
accumulation  of  names  which  embram- 
bles  almost  every  page  of  this  strange 
account  of  life  on  a  Nicaraguan  banana 
plantation.  It  is  also  so  lavishly  be¬ 
sprinkled  with  native  words  and  idioms 
tl^t  in  any  future  edition  a  glossary 
should  be  provided  for  the  uninitiated. 


We  are  informed  on  the  cover  of  the 
book  that  it  is  “one  of  the  most  serious 
realities  in  the  sphere  of  the  American 
novel.”  We  do  not  think  the  claim  un¬ 
founded:  the  book  is  as  serious  as  Sir 
Davis  himself  and  must  have  cost  its 
author,  as  it  will  cost  its  readers,  a  seri¬ 
ous  effort. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria, 
B.  C.,  Canada. 

^  Pedro  Jorge  Vera.  Los  animedes 
puros.  Buenos  Aires.  Futuro.  1947. 
239  pages.  $4.50  m-n. — To  get  his  novel 
printed,  this  Ecuadorian  poet,  dramatist, 
and  bookseller  had  to  turn  to  Argentina, 
but  his  picture  of  student  life  in  Guaya¬ 
quil  during  the  depression  of  the  30’s  is 
a  decided  addition  to  the  already  excel¬ 
lent  list  of  novels  produced  by  the  Guaya¬ 
quil  writers  and  a  vast  advance  over  the 
formless  episodic  books  of  so  many 
would-be  Latin  American  novelists. 

All  the  characters,  men  and  women 
alike,  fail  in  their  efforts,  whether  to  do 
something  to  advance  their  country  or, 
less  generously,  to  turn  Ecuador  into  a 
Communistic  state,  but  as  one  says: 
“Even  if  we  know  our  efforts  are  futile, 
we  still  go  on  fighting.”  Suicide,  tu¬ 
berculosis,  and  exile  remove  one  after 
another  from  the  scene.  The  hero  goes 
crazy,  his  best  friends  are  sent  to  the 
penal  colony  on  Galdpagos,  and  the  spir¬ 
itual  structure  collapses.  Not  merely 
Ecuador,  but  the  world,  is  out  of  joint. 

Though  overburdened  with  rambling 
conversations  and  transcribed  essays,  this 
is  a  moving  novel,  characterized  by 
thoughtful  and  beautiful  writing. — 
Willis  Knapp  Jones.  Miami  University. 

*  Horacio  J.  Becco.  Paisano  en  el 
tiempo.  Buenos  Aires.  “Sed.”  1947. 
46  pages. — This  is  the  third  book  of  an 
already  widely  known  Argentine  poet. 
His  earlier  verse  collections,  Huelin  and 
El  voile  de  la  luna  azul,  appeared  last 
year.  His  clean,  ductile  verses  are  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  free  nativism  from  superficiality 
and  abuse  of  the  anecdote,  to  give  it 
breadth  and  depth.  Becco’s  poetry  is  espe¬ 
cially  notable  for  its  purity  of  tone,  for 
its  freedom  from  the  geographical  and 
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historical  ganguc  which  is  likely  to  mar 
the  purity  of  “close-to-earth”  lyric  poetry. 
This  Argentine  poet  has  the  instinct  for 
forms' of  expression  which  open  his  po¬ 
etic  experiences  to  others.  Above  the 
reality  of  country  life  he  lights  the  bright, 
deathless  star  of  his  dream.  Symbolic, 
incisive,  Becco’s  poems  are  alive  with 
elusive,  beckoning  horizons,  with  magic 
and  music. — Gastdn  Figuetra.  Mon¬ 
tevideo. 

^  Hildamar  Escalante.  Breve  informe 
de  poesta  norteamericana.  Caracas. 
Nacion.  1947.  134  pages. — From  Walt 
Whitman  to  Muriel  Rukeyser,  Sehorita 
Escalante  has  provided  her  own  transla¬ 
tions  from  19  North  American  poets. 
For  each  author  she  has  supplied  a  brief 
biographical  and  critical  introduction, 
with  bibliography. 

In  a  foreword,  Lloyd  Malian  declares 
that  rimed  verse  in  one  language  can  be 
reproduced  in  rime  in  another,  provided 
the  translator  is  a  poet.  Sehorita  Esca¬ 
lante,  in  these  charming  verses,  proves 
the  truth  of  this  assertion. — W .  K.  /. 

^  Luis  Hierro  Gambardella.  Desnuda 
voz.  Montevideo.  Florensa  &  Laf6n. 
1946. 96  pages. — This  is  the  first  work  of 
a  young  poet  who  has  received  one  of 
the  annual  prizes  awarded  by  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Public  Instruction.  It  consists 
mostly  of  sonnets,  although  there  are 
poems  in  other  traditional  stanza  forms, 
and  a  few  which  belong  almost  with 
free  verse.  The  sonnets  are  especially 
notable  for  their  richness  of  symbolism, 
their  musical  suggestiveness,  and  their 
masterful  synthetic  structure.  Witness 
this  marvel  of  intensity: 

^Quicn  sc  clava  en  cl  tiempo,  gris  pantera, 
huyente  gris  pantera  clamadora? 

le  clava  la  flccha  sangradora? 
le  hace  clamar  con  voz  entera? 

^En  ddnde  esti  la  hora  verdadera 
cn  que  gris  pantera  vengadora 
descine  su  mudez  aterradora 
y  dice  su  palabra  planidera? 
jEn  ddnde  esti  la  flecha  que  detiene 
la  fuga  milagrosa  y  sobreviene 
en  musicalcs  triunfos  temporalcs? 

en  d6nde  esti  la  mano  que  levanta 
tan  bumano  poder,  y  luego  canta  canta 
sobre  la  muerte,  glorias  inmortales? 


Desnuda  voz  possesses  a  great  unity  of 
spirit.  It  has  captured  the  nostalgia  and 
the  heroism  of  life. — Gastdn  Figuetra. 
Montevideo. 

^  Pedro  Salinas.  Zero.  Eleanor  L. 

Turnbull,  tr.  Baltimore.  Contempo¬ 
rary  Poetry.  1947.  35  pages.  |2. — ^Pro¬ 
fessor  Salinas’  long  unrhymed  poem  of 
swiftness  and  light  appeared  in  the  Mexi¬ 
can  review  Cuadernos  Americanos  for 
October  ,1944.  Three  years  later  it  was 
beautifully  printed,  with  English  trans¬ 
lation  on  the  opposite  page,  by  Contem¬ 
porary  Poetry.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to 
say  that  the  well-known  skill  of  Miss 
Turnbull  has  proved  adequate  to  the  oc¬ 
casion.  The  exact  word  seems  ever  at 
hand,  ready  to  express  the  starriness  of 
the  original  Spanish;  and  if  the  swift¬ 
ness  is  sometimes  lost  in  translation,  this 
was  perhaps  unavoidable  in  the  heavier 
English.  “What  a  weightless  corpse,  a 
tomorrow/  That  dies  on  the  edge  of  its 
certain  dawn”;  “In  the  safe  celestial  in¬ 
let/  Which  is  secure  back  of  time”;  “In¬ 
vitation  to  weeping.  This  is  a  weeping” 
(This  last  quotation  gives  the  first  line  of 
the  poem).  That  is  what  the  Spanish 
says,  word  for  word  and  line  for  line 
but  in  the  English  version  it  has  become 
tame,  with  cut  wings. — Aubrey  F.  G. 
Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

*  Edgardo  Ubaldo  Genta.  Los  Mayas. 

Montevideo.  Florensa  &  Laf6n.  New 
ed.,  1948.  213  pages. — ^Ubaldo  Genta, 
soldier-poet  and  prolific  writer,  conclud¬ 
ed  his  dramatic  epic  La  epopeya  del 
espiritu  (see  Books  Abroad,  Winter 
1943,  Winter  1944)  with  this  volume 
containing  the  two  books,  Los  Mayas 
and  El  eptlogo  de  Dios.  This  epic,  whose 
theme  is  Perfection,  is  part  of  Los  po- 
emas  amiricos,  a  trilogy  allegorically  in¬ 
terpreting  the  plan  of  the  universe  in  its 
principles  of  Unity,  Perfection,  and  Lib¬ 
erty.  The  other  two  are  La  epopeya  de 
America  (Books  Abroad,  Winter  1941) 
and  La  epopeya  de  Bolivar  (Books 
Abroad^  Winter  1946). 

The  hero  of  Los  Mayas,  Kulkuldin, 
is  a  New  World  redeemer  who,  with 
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others  of  his  people,  arrived  on  the 
shores  of  Mexico  long  before  Columbus 
came.  These  Ocednidas  have  left  a  deca¬ 
dent  civilization: 

Pertenecemos 
a  civilizackSn  maravillosa 
pero  infeliz  y  triste  y  dccadente, 
del  otro  lado  de  la  mar.  .  .  . 

(The  allusion  can  be  to  Europe.)  They 
will  establish  a  new  order  by  fusion  of 
their  race  with  Aztecs  and  Mayas,  and 
will  found  the  new  city  of  Mayapdn. 
The  old  cult  of  barbarism  dies  and  the 
new  fraternal  culture  is  born. 

El  eptlogo  de  Dios  is  pure  symbolism; 
its  personages  are  the  Spirit  of  America, 
Flesh,  the  Angel  of  Divine  Law,  Blue 
Instincts,  Red  Appetites,  White  Passions, 
Black  Passions,  etc.  Man’s  ascent  to  God 
is  portrayed  in  scenes  of  weird  beauty. 
The  creed  of  life  is: 

La  ciencia  de  vivir,  el  arte  de  vivir, 
el  culto  de  vivir  es  amar  y  servir; 
hacer  naves  y  cunas  con  el  Arbol  del  Mai; 
ser  claro,  alegre,  libre,  gentil,  original; 
ver  las  cosas  con  ojos  infantiles,  de  modo 
que  surja  de  las  sombras  la  faz  bella  de  todo, 
porque  la  mis  abyecta,  infeliz  creatura 
tiene  una  luz,  Dios  mio,  que  pcM*  ser  tuya, 
es  pura. 

Even  the  stage  directions  arc  in  verse. 
Following  old  epic  tradition,  assonance 
(for  instance,  stressed  “i”  followed  by 
unstressed  “o”)  is  sometimes  carried  for 
as  much  as  forty  lines,  but  it  is  not 
monotonous.  These  works  have  dra¬ 
matic  intensity  and  grandeur  of  theme 
blended  with  ardent  New  World  patriot¬ 
ism  and  considerable  naivete. — B.  G.  D. 

*  N«tor  R.  Ortiz  Odcrigo.  Panorama 
de  la  musica  afroamericana.  Buenos 
Aires.  Claridad.  1944.  298  pages. — An 
extremely  interesting  book.  Ortiz  Odc¬ 
rigo  comes  to  grips  with  the  prevailing 
confusion  in  the  matter  of  what  is  called 
“Negro  music.”  He  declares  that  the 
chief  reason  for  this  disorientation  is  the 
wide  popularity  of  jazz.  He  begins  by 
conceding  the  legitimacy  of  the  tradition¬ 
al  types,  the  Negro  spirituals,  the  “work 
songs,”  the  epic  and  narrative  ballads, 
and  the  “shouts.”  All  this  he  classiAes 
as  “the  people’s  music,”  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  “music  for  the  people,”  includ¬ 


ing  the  compositions  of  James  Allen 
Bland,  J.  Rosamund  Johnson,  John 
Macy,  the  famous  Stephen  Foster,  as 
well  as  the  blues  of  Handy,  Richard 
Jones,  Spencer  Williams.  Ortiz  Odcrigo 
distinguishes  a  third  musical  type,  close¬ 
ly  related  to  the  second,  which  he  calls 
classical  music  inspired  by  the  cancio- 
nero,  but  more  stylized  and  more  “seri¬ 
ous”  than  his  second  type.  He  places  here 
the  work  of  Harry  Thacker  Burleigh, 
Edmund  Dcdc,  Coleridgc-Taylor,  Rich¬ 
ard  Lambert.  In  his  eleven  rich  and 
subtle  chapters,  he  studies  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  Negro  music,  the  work  songs, 
spirituals,  blues,  older  Negro  musicians, 
minstrel  shows,  musical  comedy,  rag¬ 
time,  jazz,  the  influence  of  Negro  music 
and  jazz  on  the  pretentious  composers; 
then  he  presents  a  scries  of  well  informed 
and  well  organized  profllcs  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  Negro  musician. — Gastdn 
Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Julio  E.  Payro.  Grabadores  franceses, 
sighs  XVll  y  XVlll.  Rosario.  Ro¬ 
sario.  1946. 145  pages  -1-120  engravings. 
$10  m-n. — Julio  Payro  secured  his  art 
education  in  Europe  and  knows  all  the 
important  European  art  collections  at 
Arst  hand.  A  distinguished  artist  him¬ 
self,  he  is  also  widely  known  as  critic 
and  historian  of  art.  As  general  editor 
of  the  Rosario  scries  of  popular  illus¬ 
trated  manuals  Espejo  del  arte,  he  has 
launched  his  scries  personally  with  a 
book  on  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
century  engravers  which  is  exactly  like 
a  lecture  with  lantern  slides.  All  real 
art  is  life,  and  our  vivacious  lecturer 
sets  in  his  historical  background  with  an 
artist’s  eye  for  effect.  “El  siglo  XVII  sc 
inaugura  cn  Francia  con  cl  asesinato  de 
un  rcy.  Enrique  IV  mucrc  bajo  las  fc- 
roces  cuchilladas  del  fan^tico  Ravaillac. 
El  siglo  XVIII  termina  con  cl  ajusti- 
ciamiento  de  otro  rcy.”  We  arc  not,  how¬ 
ever,  admitted  to  a  chamber  of  horrors, 
but  to  two  centuries  of  intense,  excited, 
varied,  and  brilliant  living,  warmly  pre¬ 
sented  both  in  word  and  with  the  works 
of  the  French  masters  of  the  burin  from 
ingenious  old  Jacques  Callot  to  the  deli- 
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cate  book  illustrator  Moreau  le  Jeune, 
who  lived  and  incised  well  into  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.—//.  K.  L. 

X  Celia  Leyton  Vidal.  Araucania.  Ros¬ 
tra  de  una  raza  edtiva.  Santiago.  Zig- 
Zag.  1945.  48  pages,  large  format,  -+-  26 
plates. — The  Araucanians  of  southern 
Chile,  the  toughest  and  stubbornest  of 
all  the  American  Indians,  who  fought 
to  a  standstill  first  the  Incas  and  then 
the  Spaniards,  have  a  unique  and  fasci¬ 
nating  civilization  which  will  some  day 
be  the  theme  of  a  brilliant  regionalist  lit¬ 
erature.  The  Chilean  artist  Celia  Leyton 
Vidal,  who  might  be  termed  the  Helen 
Hunt  Jackson  of  the  paintbrush,  admires 
and  loves  the  Araucanians  and  urges 
sympathetic  study  of  them  in  the  Chilean 
schools  and  more  intelligent  and  gener¬ 
ous  treatment  of  them  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  This  volume  consists  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  paintings  showing  character¬ 
istic  individuals  and  activities — ^animal 
sacrifices  to  the  God  Nynhan,  treatment 
of  patients  by  a  machi  or  medicine- 
woman,  spinning,  weaving,  feast-day 
ceremonials,  the  eerie  rehue  or  vertical 
ladder  on  which  the  machi  climbs  nearer 
Heaven  when  she  prays.  .  .  .  The  four 
or  five  photographs  in  color  come  out 
beautifully,  but  not  all  the  monochromes 
are  reproduced  distinedy. — H.  K.  L. 

Calixto  Bustamante  Carlos  Inca 

(Concolorcorvo).  Ei  Lazarillo  de 
ciegos  caminantes.  Mexico.  Espasa-Calpe 
Arg.  1946.  255  pages.  %225  m-arg. — 
This  guide  for  mule  merchants  and  trav¬ 
elers  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Peru 
in  the  eighteenth  century  turned  out  to 
be  a  valuable  document  of  the  geogra¬ 
phy,  customs,  and  history  of  Uruguay, 
Argentina,  Chile,  Bolivia,  and  Peru  in 
those  days.  Its  author  was  a  native  Peru¬ 
vian  who  abominated  history  and  felt 
that  historians  are  blind,  for  they  must 
select,  relate,  and  interpret  (and  some¬ 
times  distort)  the  facts,  and  therefore 
travelers  can  guide  them  as  Lazarillo 
did  his  master  in  the  book  attributed 
to  Mendoza.  Bustamante  was  not  uncul¬ 
tured.  He  knew  Ladn  and  French  and 


referred  frequendy  to  the  classics.  For 
a  time  he  lived  in  Spain,  which  may  ex¬ 
plain  why  on  many  points  he  defends 
the  Spaniards  and  criticizes  the  Indians. 

In  this  entertaining  guide  book,  Busta¬ 
mante  supplies  an  overwhelming  num¬ 
ber  of  details  like  these:  In  Montevideo 
there  was  a  wasteful  killing  of  catde, 
perhaps  merely  because  someone  had  a 
taste  for  tongue  that  day;  the  women  of 
Salta  had  extremely  long  hair;  in  Cuzco 
people  sometimes  lived  to  be  140  years 
old. 

On  the  serious  side,  in  addition  to  a 
discussion  of  mules,  he  enumerates  the 
posts  and  gives  tables  of  distances  be¬ 
tween  them,  discusses  the  condidons  of 
travel;  describes  Buenos  Aires,  La  Paz, 
Cuzco,  Lima,  and  other  principal  cities; 
examines  climate  and  products;  indi¬ 
cates  where  there  is  good  pasture  and 
where  it  is  arid;  relates  customs;  gives 
an  objective  account  of  Pizarro’s  doings 
in  Peru;  and  analyzes  the  Indian  charac¬ 
ter,  making  comparison  with  the  Negro. 

Information  is  interspersed  with  hu¬ 
morous  anecdotes  and  witty  comments 
on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects.  The  re¬ 
viewer  found  the  first  part  of  this  early 
Baedeker  with  its  wealth  of  detail  and 
incident  more  appealing  than  the  last 
part  which  deals  with  history  and  eth¬ 
nology. — B.  G.  D. 

M  Isaac  Lopez  Mendizabal.  Breve  his- 
toria  del  pats  vasco.  Buenos  Aires. 
Ekin.  1945.  185  pages.  $2.50  m-n. — Al¬ 
though  not  exempt  from  guidebook  jar¬ 
gon  (“Following  the  coast,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  church.  .  .  .”)  which  transfers  the 
traveller’s  movements  to  inanimate 
things,  this  description  of  the  Basque 
Provinces  on  either  side  of  the  frontier 
is  comprehensive  and  accurate.  Criticism 
of  a  few  details  must  not  be  taken  to 
imply  that  a  plentiful  feast  has  not  been 
provided  in  this  little  book  which  slips 
so  easily  into  the  traveller’s  pocket.  The 
illustrations  arc  not  always  very  clear, 
the  very  fine  photograph  of  a  Basque 
house  contrasts  with  the  mere  blur  of 
Fucnterrabia.  Queen  Victoria  did  not 
visit  Sarc,  but  the  octogenarian  Glad- 
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stone  was  there  on  a  visit  to  the  Rev. 
Wentworth  Webster.  Mention  is  made 
of  the  painter  Zuloaga  but  not  of  Baroja 
nor  Unamuno;  there  is  a  reference  to 
Huarte,  whose  book  Schopenhauer  en¬ 
thusiastically  praised,  but  none  to  Fray 
Francisco  de  Vitoria.  Instead  of  the  chap¬ 
ter  on  neighboring  Pau  and  Lourdes  we 
should  have  welcomed  a  description  of 
the  different  kinds  of  pelota,  of  the 
Basque  dances  and  pastorales  and  men¬ 
tion  of  the  interesting  inscriptions  (at 
Sare,  Urrugne  and  elsewhere).  The 
spelling  of  Basque  names  is  not  wholly 
satisfactory.  We  may  allow  the  form 
Azkain  for  Ascain,  but  there  seems  no 
reason  why  Kanbo  (for  Cambo)  and  St. 
Jean  Pied  de  Port  (which  in  Basque 
should  be  Donibane  Garazi)  should  ng- 
ure  on  the  same  map,  or  that  if  a  ninth- 
century  king  is  called  Inigo,  St.  Ignatius 
of  Loyola  should  be  saddled  with  the 
name  Eneko.  The  author  notices  as  a 
paradox  the  adventurous  Basque  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  soil.  We  find  the  same  com¬ 
bination  of  the  universal  and  local  (sci¬ 
ence  and  applied  science)  in  the  Con- 
quistadores  of  Extremadura  and  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  navigators.  The  total  number 
of  Basques  is  given  as  1367,500;  but  a 
quarter  of  this  population  belongs  to 
Navarre,  where  little  Basque  is  now 
spoken.  Yet  this  handful  of  men  has 
filled  the  world  with  its  fame.  Their  en¬ 
terprise  was  not  confined  to  early  ship¬ 
building  and  whale-fishing:  Basque  £1 
Cano  first  sailed  round  the  world  in 
1521-1522  and  Basque  names  figure 
prominendy  in  the  history  of  every  na¬ 
tion  of  South  America. — Aubrey  F.  G. 
Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

*  Pablo  Carlos  Etchart.  Apologia  de  la 
bibliofilia  y  vituperio  de  la  errata. 
Buenos  Aires.  Pequeno  Biblidfilo.  1945. 
122  pages. — ^For  amusement  and  instruc¬ 
tion  this  amiable  volume  by  an  Argen- 
dne  lover  of  books  is  to  be  recom¬ 
mended.  His  compiladon  of  misprints 
in  Spanish  provides  many  a  laugh.  He 
has  collected  from  many  languages  in¬ 
stances  in  which  a  twisted  letter  or  two 
produced  results  irreverent,  sacrilegious, 


scandalous,  or  merely  upsetdng  to  law 
and  dignity.  He  even  cites  examples  of 
printers’  errors  that  brought  death  to  the 
perpetrator.  In  addition,  the  volume 
treats  whimsically  various  phases  of 
book  collecdng,  cites  some  famous  col¬ 
lectors,  male  and  female,  and  discusses 
briefly  some  problems  of  book  produc¬ 
tion  in  Argendna. 

The  reviewer  searched  vainly  for  an 
unintendonal  misprint  made  by  the  au¬ 
thor  in  presenting  his  material.  The 
book  is  attracdvely  produced,  with  a 
bibliography  of  sources  and  an  encour- 
aging  promise  on  the  last  page  that  this 
is  merely  the  first  volume  of  a  proposed 
collection  La  laucha  sonriente  (Type¬ 
setter:  don’t  leave  out  the  “a”  in  that 
noun). — Willis  Knapp  Jones.  Miami 
University. 

*  Joaquin  Ospina.  Diccionario  biogrd- 
fico  y  bibliogrdfico  de  Colombia.  3 
vols.  Bogoti.  Aguila.  1927,  1937,  and 
1939.  831,  839,  and  1,026  pages,  large 
format. — This  is  not  a  new  publication, 
but  the  third  and  final  volume  has  just 
reached  us,  and  we  felt  that  we  ought  to 
remind  scholars  that  such  a  reference 
work  exists. 

It  was  a  worthy  undertaking  and  was 
carried  through  with  courage  and  a  good 
deal  of  wisdom,  although  this  man,  with 
all  his  industry,  was  not  able  to  correlate 
all  this  mountain  of  informadon  accur¬ 
ately  and  evenly.  He  explains  that  he 
has  been  inclined  to  give  the  great  names 
short  shrift  and  expatiate  on  the  second- 
raters  because  information  about  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  not  easily  obtainable  elsewhere,  but 
this  criterion  seems  to  us  more  than  a 
litde  dangerous.  It  is  interesting  that  the 
talented  and  unfortunate  Spanish  poet 
Francisco  Villaespesa  fathered  the  idea 
of  this  diedonary,  in  a  letter  to  Senor 
Ospina  dated  October  1923  and  here  re¬ 
produced  in  facsimile,  with  all  its  engag¬ 
ing  blots  and  erasures. 

This  mass  of  data  on  thousands  of 
more  or  less  important  Colombians  from 
the  Conquest  to  the  present  (some  60 
of  them  are  Restrepos,  which  stands  up 
bravely  with  the  Smith’s  in  Who’s  Who 
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in  America)  is  valuable,  and  some  Pan 
American  philanthropist  ought  to  con¬ 
tribute  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
toward  the  production  of  a  well-printed 
and  solidly  bound  new  edition. — R.T II . 

Seneca.  Tratados  Morales.  II:  De  la 
ira.  De  la  providencia.  De  la  con- 
stancia  del  sabio.  De  la  clemencia.  Del 
ocio.  Introduction,  Spanish  version,  and 
notes  by  Jos^  M.  Gallegos  Rocafull. 
Mexico.  Universidad  Nacional  Aut6- 
noma.  1946.  468  pages. — Professor  Ga¬ 
llegos  works  from  the  Hermes  edition 
of  Seneca,  with  the  modifications  intro¬ 
duced  by  Basore  in  his  edition  of  the 
Loeb  Classical  Library.  For  his  notes 
he  acknowledges  the  use  of  the  appara¬ 
tus  criticus  of  Basore  and  that  of  the 
scholars  who  edited  Seneca  for  the  Col¬ 
lection  Bud6.  Apparendy  the  edition  is 
faithful  to  both  languages.  Professor 
Gallegos  is  not  only  an  accurate  trans¬ 
lator  but  a  gifted  writer;  his  translation 
is  a  true  re-creauon  of  the  old  thought 
in  lively  modern  prose.  Also  remarkable 
for  their  style  and  their  philosophical 
value  are  the  essays  which,  under  the 
title  Introduccidn,  guide  the  reader  who 
meets  the  dialogues  for  the  first  time. — 
Manuel  Olguin.  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles. 

*  Oscar  Rabasa.  El  derecho  angle- 
americano.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cul- 
tura  Econdmica.  1944.  668  pages. — I  am 
sure  this  work  has  enjoyed  deserved 
popularity  in  the  land  of  its  origin.  With 
the  increasing  solidarity  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cas,  those  trained  in  one  of  the  two  great 
systems  of  law  in  force  therein  must  be 
curious  concerning  the  structure  and  op¬ 
eration  of  the  other  system.  Each  system 
certainly  may  be  improved  by  compari¬ 
son  with  the  other. 

Licenciado  Rabasa  has  essayed  the 
difficult  task  of  portraying  to  Mexican 
readers  the  Anglo-American  system.  He 
has  done  a  remarkably  able  job,  for 
which  he  was  well  prepared  by  his  train¬ 
ing  in  both  systems.  He  has  l^en  mind¬ 
ful  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a 
wide  use  of  the  comparative  study  of 


law,  and  he  frequently  suggests  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  borrowing  for  Mexican  law  some 
fsarts  of  the  North  American  procedure. 
He  is  particularly  impressed  by  two  as¬ 
pects  of  our  equitable  jurisdiction — 
trusts  and  the  injunction,  especially  in 
constitutional  cases.  With  respect  to  the 
latter,  we  have  to  set  against  this  en¬ 
comium  from  abroad  the  rather  severe 
criticism  that  has  sprung  up  at  home 
concerning  some  aspects  of  it. 

The  general  standard  of  this  work  is 
extremely  high.  It  is  only  natural  that  a 
few  inaccuracies  should  appear.  Senor 
Rabasa’s  suggestion  that  treaties  are  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  Constitution  in  our  sys¬ 
tem  must  be  questioned  in  view  of  Mis¬ 
souri  V.  Holland,  252  U.S.  416.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  institution  of  title 
guaranty  fulfills  the  function  of  the 
notary  in  land  transfers  under  the  civil 
law.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  a  uni¬ 
lateral  contract  needs  no  consideration. 
And  our  author  does  not  notice  the  de¬ 
mise  of  the  “federal  common  law”  as  the 
result  of  Erie  Railroad  v.  Tompkins, 
304  U.S.  64.  But  these  minor  inaccu¬ 
racies  are  no  more  frequent  or  serious 
than  would  probably  be  found  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  opus  on  Mexican  law  by  a  North 
American  scholar. — Maurice  Merrill. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  La  universidad  y  el  pueblo.  Con- 
ferencias  de  extensidn  vols. 

Lima.  Universidad  de  San  Marcos.  1946- 
48. 244,  292,  and  240  pages. — ^The  oldest 
university  on  the  American  continent  is 
carrying  on  a  series  of  extension  lectures 
which  the  youngest  of  them  might  be 
proud  of.  In  operation  since  1931,  the 
series  has  passed  the  hundred  mark,  and 
many  of  die  speakers  have  been  disdn- 
guished  leaders  of  thought  from  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  Spain,  North  America,  and 
other  far-away  regions,  in  addidon  to 
the  most  capable  of  the  Peruvian  schol¬ 
ars.  Since  1936  the  lectures  have  been 
published  in  neat  annual  volumes,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  plan.  Dealing  with  every  sort  of  sci- 
endfic,  political,  and  cultural  problem, 
the  lectures  usually  have  the  double 
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merit  of  simplicity  and  substance.  It  is 
invidious  to  single  out  a  few  of  them, 
but  the  reviewer  was  rather  especially 
interested  in  the  thoughtful  and  touch¬ 
ing  lecture  on  Unamuno  by  Dr.  John  A. 
Mackay,  late  of  the  Universidad  Mayor 
but  now  of  the  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary;  the  lively  evaluation  of  Peru¬ 
vian  architecture  by  the  always  enter¬ 
taining  and  stimulating  scholar,  builder, 


and  master  of  irony  H&tor  Velarde;  the 
characteristically  positive  discussion  of 
post-war  horizons  by  Carleton  Beals;  the 
summary  of  the  legal  aspects  of  the 
Quixote  by  Dr.  Jose  Le6n  Barandiardn 
of  the  law  school  of  the  Universidad 
Mayor;  and  the  painfully  timely  paper 
on  the  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem 
by  Dr.  David  Elnecave  of  that  institu¬ 
tion.—//.  K.  L. 


“While  previously  the  general  uni¬ 
versity  spirit  and  orientation  were  lib¬ 
eral  and  democratic  with  an  eminently 
civilian  outlook,  Perdn  has  supplanted 
this  with  clerical  fascism  and  a  strong 
militaristic  orientation.  The  universities 
now  exalt  nationalism  and  military  pow¬ 
er.  Academic  freedom  no  longer  exists 
and  the  qualifications  of  teachers  are  now 
determined  purely  by  political  consid¬ 
erations  rather  than  by  ability,  experi¬ 
ence,  and  academic  training.  Teachers 
who  refuse  to  teach  ‘religion’  are  dis¬ 
missed  without  any  hearing.  Teachers 
of  foreign  extraction,  particularly  Jews, 
are  also  dismissed.  Physical  education  in 
the  schools  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
army.  The  libraries  have  been  purged  of 
books  which  express  points  of  view  con¬ 
trary  to  the  government;  for  example, 
the  reading  of  most  of  the  works  of  Do¬ 
mingo  Sarmiento,  the  father  of  liberal 
public  education  in  Argentina,  is  for¬ 
bidden  in  the  schools. . . .” — William  L. 
Munger  in  The  Antioch  Review. 

Martin  Turnell  in  Horizon,  London: 
“Stendhal  was  much  more  alive  in  his 
time,  more  conscious  of  its  problems 
than  his  contemporaries  and  successors, 
and  his  vision  has  greater  depth  and 
greater  breadth  than  theirs.  When  we 
compare  him  with  Balzac,  we  see  that 
Balzac’s  ‘vitality’  was  no  more  than  a 
surface  busde  which  concealed  a  pro¬ 
foundly  immature  view  of  life.  He  was 
not,  like  Constant,  an  intellectual  who 
happened  to  write  a  great  novel,  a  soli¬ 
tary  like  Flaubert  battling  with  prob¬ 
lems  of  syntax  while  his  sensibility  atro¬ 
phied  or  a  recluse  who  surveyed  the 


world  from  a  cork-lined  prison  like 
Proust.  He  was  a  man  of  action  and  a 
contemplative,  an  intellectual  who  was 
also  a  born  novelist.  The  originality  of 
his  vision  and  the  discovery  of  a  new 
psychological  type  have  altered  the  whole 
perspective  of  European  psychology  and 
given  him  his  immense  stature.  He 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  greatest  French 
novelist  as  he  is  certainly  the  most  civil¬ 
ized.” 

“If  Russia  remains  closed  to  us,”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mazon  (of  the  Paris  Institut  des 
Etudes  Slaves)  went  on  (in  a  letter  to 
the  American  Association  of  Teachers 
of  Slavic  and  East  European  Lan¬ 
guages),  “and  if  contact  with  our  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  Slavic  countries  becomes 
impossible,  we  shall  have  to  think  .  .  . 
about  a  get-together  in  Paris  or  London 
in  a  sort  of  Slavist  Congress  of  non-Slavs. 
This  would,  of  course,  be  a  makeshift 
measure,  and  far  from  satisfactory,  but 
extremely  useful  nevertheless.  Slavic 
studies  can  not  become  a  kind  of  mo¬ 
nopoly  for  Slavs.  .  .  .” 

From  the  masthead  of  the  Revue 
d’Histoire  ComparSe  (Paris.  Presses 
Universitaires):  “La  Revue  d’Histoire 
Comparee  s’occupe  de  I’histoire  com- 
par6e  des  peoples  danubiens.  Debarras- 
scs  des  prejuges  des  anciennes  &oles 
nationalistes,  les  collaborateurs  de  cette 
Revue  cherchent  ^  appliquer  la  methode 
comparee,  et  s’efforcent  d’examiner  d’un 
point  de  vue  plus  cleve,  plus  objectif  et 
plus  humain,  la  position  et  le  role  de  la 
region  danubienne  dans  I’histoire  de  la 
civilisation  europ^enne.” 


Books  in  German 

(For  other  Books  in  German,  see  Head-Liners") 


M  Heinrich  Conrad  Bierwirth.  Aus 
dem  Leben  eines  Deutsch-Ameri- 
kaners.  Yarmouth  Port,  Mass.  Register. 
1947.  103  pages. — This  small  volume 
contains  reminiscences  and  other  writ¬ 
ings  of  a  German  peasant  who  sailed 
before  the  mast  for  several  years  between 
Hamburg  and  New  York.  He  then 
worked  in  an  uncle’s  store  in  Chicago, 
earned  enough  to  put  himself  through 
Andover  Academy  and  Harvard,  and 
then  taught  for  forty  years  at  Harvard 
as  instructor  and  professor  of  German. 
It  is  an  interesting  story  of  the  immi¬ 
grant  in  the  Land  of  Opportunity,  writ¬ 
ten  with  much  humor  and  modesty. 
As  the  title  indicates,  he  was  always 
warmly  attached  to  the  land  of  his  birth, 
yet  at  the  same  time  very  loyal  to,  and 
proud  of,  his  American  citizenship.  The 
papers  were  collected  and  published 
after  his  death  by  two  of  his  former 
colleagues  at  Harvard:  William  G.  How¬ 
ard  and  Henry  H.  Stevens. — Sidney  B. 
Fay.  Harvard  University. 

**  Olof  Gigon.  Sokrates.  Sein  Bild  in 
Dichtung  und  Geschichte.  Bern. 
Francke.  1947.  320  pages.  11.50  Sw.  fr. 
— Professor  Gigon  attacks  the  problem 
of  determining  the  nature  of  the  histori¬ 
cal  Socrates  in  his  significant  period  for 
Greek  philosophy.  He  admits  that  we 
know  little  about  his  personality  and 
teaching  except  through  their  imagina¬ 
tive  presentation  by  his  friends  and  ene¬ 
mies;  and  his  thesis  is  that  we  apprehend 
“not  Socrates  the  historical  teacher  of 
his  pupils  but  Socrates  the  central  object 
of  a  philosophical  poem.”  He  endeavors 
to  trace  the  development  of  this  saga  of 
Socrates.  Aristophanes,  Xenophon,  and 
Plato  furnish  his  most  copious  materials, 
but  he  has  industriously  gathered  hints 
of  other  accounts  and  cautiously  at¬ 
tempts  their  reconstruction.  These  ear¬ 
lier  representations,  he  believes,  showed 


a  more  fantastic,  legendary  Socrates  than 
the  restrained  portrait  by  Plato.  The  con¬ 
tradictory  accounts  of  Socrates’s  attitude 
toward  political  activity  are  acceptably 
explained.  Gigon  attempts  to  distinguish 
three  components  of  the  developed  So- 
cratic  dialogue:  popular  tales  about  ear¬ 
lier  “wise  men,’’  sophistic  manuals,  and 
the  patriotic  desire  to  represent  philoso¬ 
phy  as  native  to  Athens  which  led  to  the 
employment  of  Athenian  citizens  as 
dramatis  personae.  Throughout,  the  au¬ 
thor  has  carefully  sifted  the  evidence  and 
consistently  refuses  to  force  his  conclu¬ 
sions.  He  shows  strong  analytical  powers 
in  evaluating  his  material.  His  style  is 
attractive  and  perspicuous.  It  is  a  schol¬ 
arly,  readable  handbook. — John  Paul 
Pritchard.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Joachim  Kirchner.  Das  deutsche 
Zeitschriftenwesen,  seine  Geschichte 
und  seine  Probleme.  I:  Von  den  An- 
fdngen  des  Zeitschrijtenwesens  bis  zum 
Ausbruch  der  Franzdsischen  Revolution. 
Leipzig.  Harrassowitz.  1942.  329  pages. 
— If  Part  Two  of  this  significant  work 
ever  appeared,  no  copies  seem  to  have 
reached  these  shores.  Kirchner,  formerly 
director  of  the  University  of  Munich  Li¬ 
brary,  has  done  an  important  piece  of 
work  in  both  literary  and  bibliographi¬ 
cal  history  by  tracing  the  periodical  from 
its  beginnings  in  the  late  seventeenth 
century  down  to  the  end  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  century.  No  medium  of  publication 
can  better  reflect  the  ferment  of  eight¬ 
eenth  century  intellectual  life,  and  even 
if  Part  Two  never  appears,  we  have  here 
a  valuable  monograph  on  one  of  the 
most  significant  aspects  of  the  Enlight¬ 
enment.  While  Kirchner  intended  his 
work  to  be  only  a  narrative  history,  it  is 
hoped  that  a  checklist  with  exact  colla¬ 
tions  and  locations  may  supplement  the 
present  volume  as  soon  as  German  re¬ 
search  libraries  are  reorganized. — Law- 
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rence  S.  Thompson.  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  Library. 

*  Karl  Privat.  Adalbert  Stifter.  Sein 
Leben  in  Selbstzeugnissen,  Brtefen 

und  Berichten.  Berlin.  Tempelhof.  1946. 
446  pages  -f“  63  plates. — As  the  subtitle 
indicates,  the  author  does  not  present 
the  story  of  the  poet’s  life  entirely  in  his 
words.  He  combines  his  own  contribu¬ 
tions — biographical  and  historical  com¬ 
ments  (in  Latin  print) — with  appropri¬ 
ate  illustrative  quotations  from  the  poet’s 
works,  letters,  and  documents  (in  Gothic 
print).  Thus  the  reader  gets  a  compre¬ 
hensive  account  of  the  author  of  the 
purest  poetry  in  prose  that  ever  bloomed 
in  the  German  language.  The  tragic 
fate  which  can  be  traced  in  many  of  his 
writings  overshadowed  the  life  of  the 
painter  and  poet.  After  giving  up  paint¬ 
ing,  convinced  that  he  never  could  ex¬ 
press  in  colors  what  language  offered 
him  to  say  in  words,  he  painted  in  words 
those  unsurpassed  miniatures,  the  fra¬ 
grant  impressions  of  his  Studien  and 
Bunte  Steine,  as  well  as  the  elaborate 
panels  of  his  master  novels  Nachsommer 
and  Witikp.  Strangely,  Stifter  has  as  yet 
not  been  translated  into  English,  with 
the  exception  of  Bergf(ristall{^tvf  York. 
Pantheon.  1945);  otherwise  he  would 
probably  have  long  been  accepted  among 
the  great  of  world  literature.  Reproduc¬ 
tions  of  some  of  Stifter’s  pictures,  partly 
in  color,  of  the  p)oet’s  handwriting,  and 
numerous  photos  form  a  continuous  im¬ 
pressive  comment. — Max  Lederer.  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress. 

*  Leonhard  von  Muralt.  Schriften  zur 
Zeit.  Der  Friede  von  VersaiUes  und 

die  Gegenwart.  Zurich.  Artemis.  108 
pages. — ^The  famous  historian’s  analysis 
of  the  treaty  of  Versailles  is  both  a  his¬ 
torical  analysis  in  the  broad  perspective 
of  the  whole  European  political  set-up 
and  a  warning  for  the  present.  The  treaty 
was  never  a  treaty.  The  peace  was  dic¬ 
tated.  This  is  its  fundamental  fault,  be¬ 
cause  it  prevented  from  the  beginning 
a  fair  treatment  of  Germany,  by  which 
is  meant  an  enabling  act  to  reintegrate 


her  in  the  European  system  of  viable  po¬ 
litical  communities.  It  was  rather  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  war  by  political  means, 
which  is  a  perverse  reversal  of  the  Clause- 
witz  dictum  that  war  is  a  continuation 
of  politics  by  different  means.  The  au¬ 
thor  demonstrates  this  initial  fallacy 
from  various  political  as  well  as  eco¬ 
nomic  standpoints.  The  underlying 
cause  of  the  confusion  was  the  lack  of  a 
broad  philosophical  conception  which 
should  have  understood  Europe  as  a 
civilized  unity,  as  had  been  the  case  at 
the  Conference  of  Vienna  terminating 
the  Napoleonic  wars.  Instead  there  was 
the  rootless  idealism  of  President  Wil¬ 
son,  rootless  both  in  the  sense  that  he 
was  not  backed  by  an  enlightened  Amer¬ 
ican  public  opinion,  and  in  that  he  was 
ignorant  and  misinformed  concerning 
European  history;  and  there  were  vari¬ 
ous  petty,  vengeful,  and  greedy  national¬ 
isms.  The  warning  for  the  immediate  fu¬ 
ture  amounts  to  this:  that  unless  a  new 
peace,  terminating  the  last  war,  avoids 
the  spirit  and  mistakes  of  Versailles,  a 
new  war  is  inevitable.  The  solution,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Von  Muralt,  lies  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  confederation  of  small  Euro¬ 
pean  states,  to  act  as  a  buffer  and  neu¬ 
tralizer  between  the  two  centralized  sys¬ 
tems  of  the  United  States  and  Russia. — 
Gustav  Mueller.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

**  Karl  Ernst  Newole.  Weg  aus  dem 
Zusammenbruch.  Der  europdische 
Burger\rieg.  Wien.  Jedermann.  1946. 
112  pages. — All  over  the  world  the 
thoughtful  men,  who  are  not  always  the 
influential  men,  continue  their  efforts  to 
reason  the  race  out  of  the  morass  into 
which  blind  unreason  has  plunged  it. 
This  earnest  Austrian  publicist  empha¬ 
sizes  the  interdependence  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  countries  of  Europe  since  about  the 
period  of  the  French  Revolution,  when 
Europe  became  embroiled  in  a  war 
which  was  not,  as  previous  wars  had 
been,  a  struggle  between  sovereign 
states,  but  an  international  struggle  be¬ 
tween  interests,  or  to  put  it  into  the 
terms  of  the  author’s  sub-tide,  the  first 
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of  the  great  European  civil  wars.  He 
draws  comfort  from  the  recollection  that 
the  American  Civil  War  of  1861  to  1865 
cleared  the  air  and  ended  by  cementing 
the  States  together  more  firmly  than 
they  had  been  united  before.  The  anal¬ 
ogy  is  interesting  and  may  have  value. 
The  author’s  central  contention  is  that 
tolerance  must  be  internationalized. 
“Die  Kunst  des  Vertragens  soli  nicht 
nur  im  Umgang  von  Mensch  zu  Mensch 
geiibt  werden,  sie  muss  sich  von  Volk 
zu  Volk  erstrecken.”  This  is  the  kernel 
of  the  whole  matter.  The  panacea  for  the 
world’s  ills  is  world  good  will.  But 
what  pharmacist  has  found  the  formula 
for  its  manufacture? — H.  K.  L. 

^  Otto  Dibelius.  Ruf  zum  Gebet.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Wichern.  1947.  39  pages. — ^Ex¬ 
tremity  has  always  driven  men  to  prayer. 
Dr.  Dibelius,  Bishop  of  Berlin,  whose 
churches  lie  in  the  Russian  zone  of  Ger¬ 
many,  had  not  waited  for  such  com¬ 
pulsion  to  arrive  at  faith  in  prayer.  But 
the  man-made  hell  which  covers  his  area 
has  illuminated  the  truth  of  God’s  om¬ 
nipotence  over  man’s  ultimate  impo¬ 
tence. 

The  apocalyptic  is  nothing  new.  Vari¬ 
ous  shades  of  belief  are  arriving  at  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  no  other  refuge 
from  the  failure  of  man’s  “civilization.” 
The  life  of  prayer,  won  by  devotion  to 
its  spirit,  brings  safety  even  when  the 
unbearable  shocks  of  life’s  cruelty  stun 
the  praying  person  into  inability  to  pray. 
Then  the  Spirit  continues,  for  him,  in 
prayer,  “with  groanings  that  cannot  be 
uttered,”  and  the  man  prays  vicariously 
until,  beneath  the  Cross,  he  recovers  the 
power  of  prayer.  This  is  the  Hope.  There 
is  no  other. — John  F.  C.  Green.  McKees¬ 
port,  Pa. 

^  Federico  Federici.  Der  deutsche 
Uberalismus.  Zurich.  Artemis.  1947. 
550  pages.  25  Sw.  fr. — ^Federico  Federici 
is  an  Italian  student  of  German  philoso¬ 
phy  who  taught  at  the  Universities  of 
Freiburg,  Tiihingen,  and  Konigsberg. 
In  this  impressive  volume  he  has  assem¬ 
bled  some  of  the  characteristic  evidences 
of  German  liberal  thinking,  accompa¬ 


nied  by  an  excellent  preface  and  thor¬ 
ough  explanations  of  the  historical  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  he  found  himself.  Thus 
the  book  is  no  mere  anthology,  but  a 
history — incidentally  tragic— of  German 
liberalism.  The  index  shows  the  editor’s 
thoroughness:  here  are  the  names  of 
Kant,  Humboldt,  Hegel,  Fichte,  Feuer¬ 
bach,  Heine,  Rathenau,  Fr.  Naumann, 
Max  Weber,  Thomas  Mann.  We  are 
pleased  that  H.  von  Treitschke  is  rep)- 
resented;  in  his  early  years  this  exponent 
of  German-Prussian  nationalism  was  a 
liberal.  But  it  is  regrettable  that  emi¬ 
nent  Austrian  scholars  and  writers  have 
been  omitted.  Excellent  scholars  like 
Hans  Kohn,  Veit  Valentin,  and  many 
others  are  not  mentioned,  neither  are 
the  greater  liberals  Heinrich  Mann  and 
the  Nobel  prize-winner  Hermann 
Hesse — men  who  time  and  again  have 
courageously  and  consistently  fought 
the  German  Geist — or  rather  Ungeist — 
since  World  War  I. 

In  spite  of  these  shortcomings  this 
remains  a  remarkable  book,  useful  in 
the  study  of  European  history  and  Ger¬ 
man  civilization. — Robert  Rie.  Bradley 
University. 

^  Leopold  von  Wiese.  EthiJ{^.  In  der 
Schauweise  der  Wissenschaften  vom 
Menschen  und  von  der  Gesellschaft. 
Bern.  Francke.  1947.  443  pages.  35  and 
39  Sw.  fr. — This  ponderous  volume  by 
the  well  known  Cologne  sociologist  lays 
claim  to  four  important  additions  to 
traditional  ethics:  (1)  demonstration  of 
the  significance  of  “collective  egotism”; 
(2)  demonstration  of  the  limited  valid¬ 
ity  of  all  ethical  absolutes  and  moral 
imperatives;  (3)  consideration  of  “con¬ 
crete  situations”  as  a  frame  of  reference; 
(4)  establishment  of  the  reduction  of 
suffering  and  “the  progressive  ennoble¬ 
ment  of  man”  as  the  ultimate  aims  of 
ethics. 

Although  the  author  states  in  his  con¬ 
cluding  paragraph  that  “the  tasks  that 
lie  ahead  are  so  difficult,  distress  and 
suffering  so  great,  the  available  means 
to  the  healing  of  wounds  so  few  that 
we  can  exist  only  if  the  force  of  our  love 
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and  our  will  to  truth  are  strong,”  the 
critical  reader  will  find  it  hard  to  square 
this  pronouncement  with  the  contents 
of  the  work.  What  is  offered  are  at  best 
half-truths,  and  the  claimed  “innova¬ 
tions”  are  integral  parts  of  many  tra¬ 
ditional  systems  of  ethics.  If  there  be 
any  novelty,  it  might  be  found  in  the 
departure  from  the  sound  and  scholarly 
sociological  approach  and  terminology 
of  Simmel,  Weber,  Troeltsch,  Scheler, 
and  Sorokin  and  in  the  adoption  of  the 
jargon  of  a  “scientific  sociology”  that  is 
neither  scientific  nor  sociology. 

The  work  abounds  in  personal  bias 
and  arbitrary  distortions  of  historical 
data.  A  few  instances:  Christian  ethics 
is  not  Gejiihlsethik^,  but  Uebesethi\,  in 
the  precise  sense  in  which  Max  Scheler 
uses  this  term.  It  is  grotesque  to  assert 
that  Augustine  taught  das  Gute  set  t^ein 
Problem.  Paul,  long  before  Augustine, 
taught  that  the  Gesetz  der  Sittlichkjsit 
is  of  divine  origin  and  inscribed  in  the 
human  heart.  Only  in  the  frame  of  Neo- 
Hegelianism  (from  which  “ethics”  is 
logically  and  consistently  excluded) 
could  state,  church,  clan,  and  fam¬ 
ily  be  described  as  “ideas.”  No  one  even 
remotely  familiar  with  scholastic  and 
neo-scholastic  moral  philosophy  or  with 
the  Social  Encyclicals  of  the  Popes  could 
make  the  statement  that  the  Church 
acted  “as  an  impediment  to  the  develoj>- 
ment  of  social  ethics.”  In  short:  what  is 
true  in  Wiese’s  book  is  not  new,  and 
what  is  new  can  hardly  be  called  true. 
— Kurt  F.  Reinhardt.  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity. 

^  Max  Liithi.  Das  europdische  Fo/^r- 
mdrchen.  Bern.  Francke.  1947.  127 
pages.  7.80  Sw.  fr. — An  analysis  of  the 
form  and  nature  of  the  European  fairy 
tale,  dealing  in  particular  with  its  lit¬ 
erary  aspects.  Liithi  sheds  new  light  on 
the  nature  of  the  fairy  tale  by  showing 
how  the  various  motifs  are  used,  rather 
than  by  trying  to  trace  their  origin.  He 
believes  that  the  solution  of  the  mystery 
of  the  fairy  tale’s  origin  lies  in  analyzing 
its  form.  From  the  highly  artistic  form 
of  the  fairy  talc  he  concludes  that  it  is 


“the  child  of  a  highly  developed  cul¬ 
ture”  while  the  saga  is  a  primitive,  ear¬ 
lier  form.  The  chapters  on  one-dimen¬ 
sionality,  presentation  of  objects,  on  the 
abstract  style,  and  on  the  isolation  of 
characters  and  episodes  in  the  fairy  tale 
arc  clear  and  convincing.  Of  greatest  in¬ 
terest  is  the  concluding  chapter  on  the 
function  and  meaning  of  the  fairy  talc. 
The  discussion  of  the  different  motifs 
found  in  fairy  talcs  and  the  comparison 
with  the  Sage  and  Legende  arc  excellent. 
The  style  is  clear  and  the  findings  arc 
stated  cautiously.  The  book  can  be  high¬ 
ly  recommended. — J.  Malthaner.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

^  G.  van  den  Bergh.  Der  Pessimismus 
bei  Thomas  Hardy,  George  Crabbe 
und  Jonathan  Swift.  Mcnzikcn.  Kolum- 
bus.  1947.  247  pages. — Van  den  Bergh 
presents  Hardy,  Crabbe,  and  Swift  as 
fearless  seekers  after  truth  who  suffered 
disappointment.  But  these  pessimists  are 
no  mere  muck-rakers,  destroying  illu¬ 
sions  to  no  end.  All  have  reform  as  their 
purpose  in  writing,  dim  though  the  road 
to  reform  may  be. 

The  author  is  interested  chiefly  in 
Hardy,  whose  views  of  man’s  misery 
and  of  the  callous  inattention  of  the  Im¬ 
manent  Will  to  human  suffering  he  pre¬ 
sents  with  admirable  force  and  clarity. 
But  Swift  and  the  pedestrian  Crabbe  arc 
drawn  in  rather  awkwardly.  As  pessi¬ 
mists  of  lesser  range,  they  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  careful  treatment.  The 
book  is  of  value  to  anyone  who  is  in¬ 
terested  in  Hardy,  but  it  adds  little  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  others.  There  arc 
an  extraordinary  number  of  typographi¬ 
cal  errors. — Rudolph  C.  Bambas.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Hans  Fallada.  Geschichten  aus  der 
Murkelei.  Berlin.  Aufbau.  1947.  205 
pages.  8.40  mk. — When  Hans  Fallada 
died  in  Berlin  on  February  6,  1947,  the 
Communist  Aufbau-Verlag  had  for 
some  time  announced  the  publication  of 
his  first  new  book  since  1945.  The  au¬ 
thor  of  Little  Man,  What  Now?  who  in 
the  thirties  had  turned  Nazi,  also  knew 
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how  to  get  himself  accepted  by  the  So¬ 
viet  occupation  authorities.  But  this  new 
book  of  his  contains  no  politics  at  all. 
It  is  a  collection  of  eleven  fairy-tales 
which  Fallada  invented  for  his  own  chil¬ 
dren.  They  are  unsophisticated,  lively, 
full  of  imagination,  with  the  peculiar 
Fallada  twist  of  realism  into  fantasy 
{ Altes  Herz  or  Stadtschreiber) ,  recalling 
E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  and  Andersen.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  Fallada  will  be 
remembered  longer  for  this  children’s 
book  than  for  his  bestsellers.  Illustrations 
are  by  Conrad  Neubauer. — Harry  Berg- 
holz.  Lawrence  College,  Appleton,  Wis. 

^  Hans  Fallada.  Jeder  stirbt  fiir  sick 
allein.  542  pages.  8.50  mk. — Der 
Alpdruc/^^.  242  pages.  6.50  mk.  Berlin. 
Aufbau.  1947. — Hans  Fallada  won  re¬ 
nown  in  the  later  years  of  the  Weimar 
Republic  with  two  remarkable  novels 
dealing  with  symptoms  of  deadly  ill¬ 
nesses  that  had  befallen  German  democ¬ 
racy — Bauern,  Bomben,  Bonzen  and 
Kleiner  Mann,  was  nun?  When  Hider 
came  to  power,  Fallada  remained  in 
Germany  and  made  peace  with  the 
Nazis.  This  did  something  to  his  talent 
as  well  as  to  his  character.  The  books 
he  published  in  the  Third  Reich  were 
shadows  of  his  earlier  works.  He  sur¬ 
vived  the  Nazi  regime,  but  his  strength 
was  sapped.  Still,  he  set  to  work  in  a 
feverish  race  with  death.  When  he  died, 
two  years  after  the  end  of  the  war,  he  left 
two  new  novels  which  have  appeared 
posthumously. 

Jeder  stirbt  allein  is  based  on  actual 
files  of  the  Berlin  Gestapo  referring  to 
a  worker  and  his  wife  who  tried  to  work 
against  the  regime  in  the  first  years  of 
the  war.  It  is  a  gloomy  story.  Herr 
Quangel  and  his  wife  were  good  Ger¬ 
mans  who  obeyed  every  authority,  who 
believed  in  Hitler’s  mission  as  a  savior, 
but  who  gradually  drifted  away  from 
their  faith,  and  who  awakened  to  the 
harsh  truth  that  they  were  being  used 
as  tools  for  a  ruthless  barbarism  and 
made  an  effort  to  fight  evil.  They  were 
eventually  caught  in  the  net  of  the  Ges¬ 
tapo.  Der  Alpdrud^  deals  with  life  in 


Germany  immediately  after  the  end  of 
the  war.  The  author  states  in  his  preface 
that  he  had  wanted  to  write  about  “the 
defeats  of  daily  life,  the  depressions,  the 
illnesses,  the  despair,  but  also — of  deeds 
of  high  courage,  hours  of  hope.’’  But 
he  could  not  carry  out  his  plan.  “Thus 
this  novel  has  remained,  on  the  whole, 
a  report  of  an  illness,  the  story  of  that 
apathy  which  struck  the  larger  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  better  part  of  the  German  peo¬ 
ple  in  April  1945  and  from  which  they 
have  not  yet  recovered.” 

Hans  Fallada’s  natural  gift  as  a  teller 
of  tales  shines  out  in  his  last  two  novels 
although  its  light  is  often  dim  and  Bick¬ 
ering.  The  language  is  sloppy  (perhaps 
a  heritage  from  the  Nazi  time),  and  the 
naturalist  manner  is  at  times  very  crude. 

J.  R.  Becher’s  speech  at  Hans  Fallada’s 
tomb  is  added  to  the  second  novel  as  a 
sort  of  post-face. — F.  C.  Weis^opf.  New 
York  City. 

^  Lion  Feuchtwanger.  Waffen  fiir 
AmeriJ{a.  Vol.  1.  Amsterdam.  Que- 
rido.  1947.  460  pages.  $4.25  u.s. — In  a 
facile  style,  drawing  heavily  on  his 
knowledge  of  France,  especially  Paris, 
his  familiarity  with  European  history, 
and  his  general  insight  into  human  na¬ 
ture,  Feuchtwanger  tells  the  story  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  the  other  Amer¬ 
icans  who,  seeking  aid  for  the  strug¬ 
gling  revolutionaries,  tried  to  enlist  the 
sympathy  and  the  active  assistance  of  the 
French  court  and  aristocracy.  This  vol¬ 
ume  has  one  good  scene:  the  one  in 
which  Beaumarchais,  who  is  given  major 
credit  for  French  intervention,  reads  to 
a  gay  company  of  Frenchmen  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence— of  course 
translated  into  German!  It  is  difficult  to 
tell  for  whom  this  work  is  intended. 
Germans  won’t  be  interested,  and  Amer¬ 
icans  won’t  be  able  to  read  it,  and  per¬ 
haps  not  even  willing  to  do  so.  For  it 
must  be  admitted  that  this  is,  in  the 
main,  Hollywooded  history. — Bayard 
Q.  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

^  Gerhart  Hauptmann.  Die  Finster- 
nisse.  Requiem.  With  an  Essay  by 
Walter  A.  Reichart.  Aurora,  New  York. 
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Hammer.  1947.  28  pages,  large  format. 
— ^Professor  Walter  Reichart  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  Hauptmann’s  ad¬ 
mirer  and  loyal  friend  who  in  Booths 
Abroad  (Winter,  1946,  page  125)  and 
elsewhere  has  defended  the  great  Sile¬ 
sian  poet  against  his  adverse  critics,  ap¬ 
pends  to  this  hitherto  unpublished  dia¬ 
logue  of  Hauptmann’s  an  account  of  the 
occasion  of  its  writing  and  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  which  delayed  but  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  his  eventually  receiving  a  copy  of 
it,  in  1942.  The  dialogue  is  a  memorial 
to  Hauptmann’s  generous  Jewish  friend, 
the  cloth  manufacturer  and  bibliophile 
Max  Pinkus  of  Neustadt,  Upper  Silesia. 
It  ends  sadly  and  strikingly.  Says  the  old 
Jew’s  son: 

“Mein  Vater  hat  seine  Jahre  erreicht. 
Das  miissen  wir  alle.  Das  mussen  auch 
die,  die  im  Sprechchore  ‘Ju<la,  verrecke!’ 
schreien.  . . .’’ — R.  T.  H. 

^  Esther  Landolt.  Namenlos.  Zurich. 

Humanitas.  1947.  445  pages. — I  get 
the  impression  that  when  Esther  Landolt 
began  to  write  this  book — the  MS  of 
which  was  found  among  her  posthu¬ 
mous  papers — she  paged  back  through 
her  files  or  her  memory  and  picked  out 
a  number  of  odd  characters  or  case-his¬ 
tories  which  she  had  planned  to  use  at 
some  time  or  other.  For  in  the  first  265 
pages  she  presents  no  less  than  26  full- 
length  portraits,  at  least  fifteen  of  them 
on  the  “queer’’  side.  Although  they  are 
well  told,  the  effect  is  somewhat  ka¬ 
leidoscopic,  and  it  is  almost  as  if  one 
were  reading  a  volume  of  short  stories. 
Then  when  the  “nameless”  Jakob  Arm- 
kind  and  his  wife  Anna  Frbhlich  emi¬ 
grate  from  Switzerland  to  Australia,  the 
story  focuses  more  definitely  on  them, 
but  it  thins  out,  and  the  ending  seems 
sketched  in  rather  than  shaped.  Taken 
as  a  gallery  of  portraits,  the  book  has 
both  interest  and  charm.  Esther  Landolt 
knew  people  and  was  a  master  of  the 
swift  vignette,  and  I  found  it  no  effort 
to  follow  her  rapid  zigzagging.  But  as 
a  whole  the  work  is  not  a  well-knit  and 
unified  novel. — Bayard  Q.  Morgan. 
Stanford  University. 


*  Phantastische  Erzdhlungen.  Fried- 
rich-Carl  Kobbe,  ed.  Miinchen. 
Desch.  1946.  522  pages. — ^Viewing  this 
book  and  its  companion  piece,  Uebes- 
novellen  der  italienischen  Renaissance, 
one  cannot  restrain  a  slight  impulse  to 
envy:  what  does  the  American  reader 
get  in  comparison?  Hoffmann,  Barbey 
d’Aurevilly,  Poe,  Gerstacker,  Turgenev, 
Lesskov,  Bccquer,  Villiers,  Stevenson, 
Bang,  Doyle,  Schnitzler,  Pirandello, 
Meyrink:  these  furnish  the  rich  feast 
provided  by  this  excellent  anthology. 
Brief  introductions  contain  biographical 
and  bibliographical  data,  and  the  short 
but  admirable  general  introduction  pre¬ 
sents  a  point  of  view  and  the  basis  of 
selection.  The  translations  are  either 
made  by  the  editor  or,  in  most  cases,  re¬ 
vised  by  him.  Judging  by  the  selection 
from  Poe,  the  translation  is  somewhat 
free  but  essentially  faithful  in  sense  and 
quite  so  in  style.  A  thoroughly  work¬ 
manlike  affair. — Bayard  Q.  Morgan. 
Stanford  University. 

^  Georg  Schaeffner.  Ende  in  Vene~ 
dig.  Bern.  Scherz.  1946.  344  pages. 
12.40  Sw.  fr. — This  well-written  novel 
displays  a  number  of  unusual  features. 
To  begin  with,  it  is  a  sort  of  double 
Entwicl^lungsroman,  the  two  partners 
to  an  interesting  marriage  being  traced, 
each  in  a  separate  “book,”  from  child¬ 
hood  up  to  the  eve  of  their  acquaintance. 
United  after  a  very  unconventional 
courtship,  which  however  is  made  to 
appear  wholly  understandable  and  plau¬ 
sible,  the  couple  continue  in  marriage 
the  traits  with  which  the  author  has  pro¬ 
gressively  endowed  them  in  their  forma¬ 
tive  years.  The  husband  is  a  concert 
pianist  and  conductor,  and  there  is  much 
sympathetic  matter  about  music  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  Mozart  in  particular.  The  nat¬ 
urally  and  inescapably  seductive  wife 
has  an  essentially  coquettish  nature,  is 
fully  aware  of  her  charm,  and  is  by  no 
means  averse  to  enjoying  its  effect  upon 
men.  They  visit  Venice  together,  and, 
in  the  end,  fatefully.  Here  Barbara  be¬ 
comes  strangely  involved  with  the  gon¬ 
dolier  Beppino,  for  whom  she  has  a 
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more  than  casual  fascination,  and  at  no 
point  docs  the  author  show  his  psycho¬ 
logical  mastery  more  effectively  than  in 
his  analyses  of  this  involved  relationship, 
which  eventually  brings  about  Barbara’s 
sudden  and  violent  death.  Georg  Schaeff- 
ncr  has  the  ability  to  create  genuine  hu¬ 
man  beings;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
will  apply  his  skill  to  a  more  substantial 
plot. — Bayard  Q.  Morgan.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Hans  Dcmcl.  Aegyptische  Kunst. 

Wien.  Wolf  rum.  1947.  29  pages  -f" 
40  plates. — This  book  provides  a  brief 


summary  of  the  history  of  Egyptian  art 
from  the  4th  Dynasty  to  the  Greco-Ro¬ 
man  period,  as  illustrated  in  the  exten¬ 
sive  Egyptian  collections  of  the  Kunst- 
historisches  Museum  in  Vienna.  The 
text  covers  the  material  adequately, 
granted  the  limited  scope  of  the  work; 
architecture  receives  only  passing  men¬ 
tion,  the  principal  emphasis  being  laid 
upon  sculpture  and  painting.  The  illus¬ 
trations,  of  which  eight  are  in  color,  arc 
well  selected  and  reproduced.  A  useful 
chronological  table  is  added  at  the  close 
of  the  text. — Henry  S.  Robinson.  Uni- 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 


Books  in  Various  Languages 

(For  other  Booths  in  Various  Languages,  see  “Head-Uners") 


*  A.  C.  Nor.  PiUel  Den.  Praha.  Hy- 
nck.  1946.  350  pages.  141  k2. — Some 
twenty  years  ago  a  young  Silesian  stu¬ 
dent  starded  the  Czech  literary  world 
with  an  extraordinarily  mature  and  skil¬ 
fully  done  novel,  Bur\ental.  Since  then 
A.  C.  Nor’s  name  has  appeared  almost 
every  year  on  the  jacket  of  a  new  book. 
And  though  he  never  again  reached  the 
high  literary  standard  which  he  attained 
in  his  first  story,  he  has  maintained  a 
respectable  level  of  convendonal,  en¬ 
tertaining  novel-writing. 

This  novel,  written  during  the  fateful 
year  1938,  had  to  be  literally  buried  by 
the  author  during  the  Nazi  occupadon 
of  Czechoslovakia.  In  May  1945,  after 
the  Liberation,  he  unearthed  the  botdes 
in  which  he  had  hidden  the  manuscript, 
and  it  appears  at  last  in  print.  It  is  the 
story  of  the  penetration  of  Hcnlcinism — 
the  Sudeten  brand  of  Nazism — into  the 
author’s  Silesian  homeland.  The  dra¬ 
matic  events  culminating  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  occupation  are  told  with  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  narrative  gift.  His  intimate 
knowledge  of  Silesia  and  the  Silesians 
lends  color  and  realism  to  the  book.  A 
certain  mclodramadc  quality  which 
characterizes  Nor’s  work  in  general  is 


present  here,  but  more  discrccdy  than 
usual. — F.  C.  Weist{opj.  New  York  City. 

^  Carl  Jprgensen.  Dans^e  Bibliotel(s- 
bygninger.  Kpbenhavn.  Folkebiblio- 
tekernes  BibliograHske  Kontor.  1946. 136 
pages. — It  is  difficult  for  a  Scandinavo- 
phile  to  speak  dispassionately  of  the  Dan¬ 
ish  system  of  popular  libraries.  Not  to 
mention  Copenhagen  (which  has  its 
magnificent  Royal  and  University  Li¬ 
braries),  nearly  every  Danish  commu¬ 
nity  can  boast  of  a  collecdon  of  books 
for  the  use  of  the  people  which  will 
rival  any  comparable  institudon  in  cides 
in  the  English-speaking  world.  The 
Danes  have  done  an  especially  good  Job 
with  their  library  architecture;  and, 
while  available  resources  have  been  lim¬ 
ited,  they  have  managed  to  erect  popular 
library  buildings  which  are  funcdonally 
adapted  to  their  purpose  and  also  serve 
the  broader  role  of  a  community  intellec¬ 
tual  center.  Jprgensen’s  work  in  its  pre¬ 
sentation  of  thirty-nine  Danish  public 
library  buildings  resembles  closely 
Wheeler  and  Githens’  somewhat  larger 
The  American  Public  Library  Build¬ 
ing.  Photographs  of  the  exterior  and 
interior  of  each  building  as  well  as  floor 
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plans  in  most  cases  provide  a  graphic 
idea  of  just  what  has  been  accomplished. 
Each  set  of  illustrations  is  accompanied 
by  explanatory  text,  and  the  entire  book 
is  prefaced  by  an  essay  on  Danish  public 
library  buildings  by  Carl  Thomsen. — 
Lawrence  S.  Thompson.  University  of 
Kentucky  Library. 

*  Cola  Debrot.  Bid  voor  Camille 
Willocq.  Amsterdam.  Meulenhoff. 

1946.  86  pages.  3  fl. — A  much  overrated 
short  novel  about  a  psychological  and 
religious  conflict  in  a  not  very  interest¬ 
ing  person.  This  author  certainly  is  not 
guilty  of  overproduction,  publishing 
only  now  and  then  a  short  story  or  novel¬ 
ette  on  which  evidendy  a  huge  amount 
of  dme  has  been  expended.  He  is  one 
of  those  unhappy  persons  who  think  that 
to  write  queerly  about  queer  people  is 
the  same  as  to  write  brilliantly  about 
fascinating  people,  and  it  is  sadly  sur¬ 
prising  how  many  Dutch  critics  arc  de¬ 
luded  by  this  practice. — ].  J.  Strating. 
Amsterdam. 

*  Max  Dendcrmondc.  God  in  den 
Toren.  Amsterdam.  Querido.  1942. 

114  pages.  1.75  fl. — This  brilliantly  con¬ 
ceived  short  novel  about  a  few  troubled 
days  in  a  small-town  boy’s  life  suffers 
from  the  author’s  inability  to  maintain 
the  level  of  his  difficult  plot  and  beauti¬ 
fully  written  first  pages.  The  first  half 
of  the  book  is  a  masterful  account  of  a 
few  days  in  the  life  of  sensitive,  lonely 
litdc  Chris  and  his  relations  with  the 
old,  half-blind  organist  of  his  church. 
When  the  plot  begins  to  move,  the  re¬ 
sults  arc  disappointing.  The  little  boy’s 
murder  of  the  organist  by  psychological 
means  was  a  brilliant  idea,  but  it  is  not 
carried  out  convincingly.  In  his  effort 
to  avoid  soap)-opcra  melodrama  the  au¬ 
thor  falls  into  the  opposite  error,  and  his 
terrifying  climax  falls  curiously  flat.  But 
the  book  has  merit. — /.  /.  Strating. 
Amsterdam. 

*  A.  Den  Doolaard.  Het  verjaagde 
water.  Amsterdam.  Querido.  1947. 

526  pages,  ill. — No  event,  perhaps,  has 
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given  the  Dutch  people  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  show  their  stamina  than  the 
bombing  of  Walchcrcn’s  dykes  and  the 
resultant  flooding  of  their  fertile  and 
prosperous  island.  Den  Doolaard  was 
not  under  the  necessity  of  depending 
greatly  on  his  imagination  in  construct¬ 
ing  his  novel.  He  witnessed  on  the  spot 
the  island’s  recovery  from  the  terrific  dis¬ 
aster  which  had  befallen  it.  In  order 
to  make  his  account  authoritative,  he 
studied  hydraulic  engineering. 

The  book  deserves  to  become  a  classic. 
It  is  not  only  accurately  documented, 
but  is  written  with  zest,  with  psycho¬ 
logical  keenness,  and  with  fine  human 
sympathy.  In  powerful  and  often  beau¬ 
tiful  language  its  author  dramatizes  the 
struggle  between  the  sea  and  its  in¬ 
genious  human  antagonist.  The  elements 
of  the  story  were  too  disparate  to  be 
blended  into  perfect  unity,  but  the  au¬ 
thor  has  solved  the  problem  by  cutting 
his  narrative  up  into  completely  sepa¬ 
rate  sections. 

The  book  would  not  be  easy  to  trans¬ 
late,  but  it  is  worth  the  attention  of  read¬ 
ers  in  other  countries  than  Holland. — 
T.  W.  L.  Scheltema.  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

^  Simon  Vestdijk.  Puriteinen  en  Pi- 
raten.  Amsterdam.  Salm.  1947.  343 
pages.  8.50  fl. — One  of  nearly  a  dozen 
novels  published  since  the  liberation,  to¬ 
gether  with  half  a  dozen  volumes  of 
poetry  and  essays,  by  the  man  who  is 
probably  Europe’s  most  prolific  writer 
and  one  of  the  most  versatile.  This  novel 
about  pirates  and  Puritans  in  18th  cen¬ 
tury  England  was  written  in  a  few 
months,  and  yet  an  amazing  amount  of 
research  and  industry  seems  to  have 
gone  into  it.  This  reviewer  finds  no 
pleasure  in  reading  Vestdijk  but  is 
compelled  to  admit  his  talent.  Notwith¬ 
standing  his  enormous  productiveness 
he  has  remained  true  to  his  standards, 
and  he  knows  how  to  make  his  charac¬ 
ters  come  alive.  This  book  is  regarded 
in  Holland  as  one  of  his  less  important 
works,  but  it  is  the  easiest  of  his  works 
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to  read  and  more  likely  than  the  others 
to  interest  foreign  readers. 

The  author’s  bulkiest  and  most  highly 
praised  recent  novel,  De  Vuuraanbid- 
ders  (The  Fire  Worshippers)  is  an  al¬ 
most  indigestible  story  of  Germany’s 
Thirty  Years  War. — J.  /.  Strafing.  Am¬ 
sterdam. 

^  B.  Aafjes.  Een  voetreis  naar  Rome. 

Amsterdam.  Meulenhoff.  1946.  3.50 
fl. — A  modern  epic  by  the  well-known 
young  Dutch  poet  describing  a  journey 
to  Rome  made  on  foot  a  few  years  before 
the  war.  Distinguished  in  language  and 
versification,  it  is  far  too  long  for  the 
not  very  significant  message  the  poet  has 
to  convey,  sometimes  bordering  on  the 
ridiculous.  It  is  chiefly  interesting  be¬ 
cause  of  the  enormous  public  response, 
which  required  several  large  printings 
in  a  comparatively  short  time  notwith¬ 
standing  the  notorious  indifference  of 
the  Dutch  to  poetry,  and  for  the  very 
beautiful  ending.  The  last  hundred  lines 
belong  to  the  finest  in  the  Dutch  lan¬ 
guage  and  have  earned  the  poet  a  high 
reputation  among  all  lovers  of  Dutch 
poetry,  a  reputation  he  is  endangering 
by  publishing  far  too  much  and  far  too 
early.  His  use  of  the  Dutch  language  is 
still  beautiful,  but  it  becomes  more  artifi¬ 
cial  with  each  new  poem. — J.  /.  Strafing. 
Amsterdam. 

^  J.  Cauberghe.  Nederlandsche  taal- 
schat.  I:  Spreuken  en  spree\worden. 
II:  Spreel{wi]zen.  Ill:  Synoniemen.  IV: 
Citaten.  Turnhout,  Belgium.  Brcpols. 
1947. — A  manual  of  Dutch  idioms  and 
proverbs  and  of  widely-used  citations 
from  Dutch  and  Flemish  authors  as  well 
as  Dutch  versions  of  such  citations  from 
German,  French,  English,  and  Latin 
writers.  The  compiler  has  collected  a  sur¬ 
prising  amount  of  material,  particularly 
of  idioms  and  proverbs  current  in  Bel¬ 
gium.  His  work  would  have  been  much 
more  useful  if  he  had,  where  possible, 
indicated  sources. 

His  proverbs  (Vols.  I  and  II)  are  ar¬ 
ranged  by  topics.  His  third  volume  has 
synonyms  (we  know  of  no  such  list  in 


Dutch  since  J.  Hendrik’s  Handwoorden- 
boe\  von  Nederlandsche  synoniemen, 
(Tiel,  1883),  antonyms,  homonyms,  and 
paronyms.  This  third  volume  has  its 
own  index. 

These  volumes  will  be  very  useful 
to  students  of  Dutch,  and  particularly 
to  readers  of  the  voluminous  Flemish 
literature. — T.  W.  L.  Scheltema.  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress. 

^  Van.  Meter  Ames.  Andr6  Gide.  New 
York.  New  Directions.  1947.  302 
pages.  $2. — Gide’s  works  arc  always 
difficult  to  understand,  even  if  he  holds 
“that  the  best  explanation  of  a  work  is 
to  be  found  in  the  following  work.” 
After  reading  this  study  the  reader  is  so 
intellectually  gorged  that  he  is  unable 
to  digest  what  he  has  read.  The  trouble 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  in  less  than  300 
pages,  the  author  undertakes  to  enlight¬ 
en  us  on  every  angle  of  Gidc’s  multi¬ 
faceted  personality:  the  immoralist  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  saint;  the  puritan  striving  to 
acquire  a  pagan’s  freedom;  the  acrobat 
balancing  himself  on  the  tight-ropc 
stretched  between  the  attraction  and 
the  repulsion  that  the  Catholic  doctrine 
has  for  him;  the  Christian  who  imagines 
Communism  as  the  door  to  salvation,  but 
who  realizes  how  Stroite  and  inadequate 
that  door  is;  the  scientific  mind  which 
wishes  to  reconcile  industrial  technology 
with  religious  and  artistic  concepts.  The 
author  vainly  endeavors  to  define  accur¬ 
ately  Gide’s  position  in  every  field  of 
human  thought;  he  only  succeeds  in 
leaving  his  reader  more  in  the  dark  than 
ever. — Andr6  Bourgeois.  The  Rice  In¬ 
stitute. 

^  Grigore  Gafencu.  The  Last  Days  of 
Europe.  New  Haven.  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1948.  viii-|-239  pages  +  12 
plates.  |3.50. — In  1939  Gafencu,  Ru¬ 
manian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
made  a  dramatic  and  historic  trip  around 
Europe  in  a  last  effort  to  preserve  peace 
for  his  country.  He  talked  intimately 
with  all  the  leading  actors — Hider,  Rib- 
bentrop.  Colonel  Beck,  Chamberlain, 
Churchill,  Bonnet,  Daladier,  Mussolini, 
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Ciano.  His  charmingly  written  record 
of  these  remarkable  conversations  testi¬ 
fies  to  his  unusual  insight  and  clarity  of 
mind  both  as  a  diplomat  and  as  a  his¬ 
torian.  They  form  a  valuable  and  well 
informed  survey  of  the  heavy  clouds 
over  Europe  in  the  tragic  “last  days”  be¬ 
fore  the  breaking  of  the  storm.  This  re¬ 
viewer  discussed  the  German  version  of 
this  book  in  Books  Abroad  for  Autumn 
1947,  at  p.  451. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Har¬ 
vard  University. 

*  Elsie  Pell.  Francois  Mauriac.  New 

York.  Philosophical  Library.  1947. 
93  pages.  $2.75. — As  is  indicated  by  the 
subtide — In  Search  of  the  Infinite — this 
is  primarily  a  study  of  the  spiritual  be¬ 
liefs  and  psychological  theories  expressed 
in  Mauriac’s  work.  It  contains  also  an 
analysis  of  his  life,  with  one  chapter  de¬ 
voted  to  his  posidon  during  the  Second 
World  War.  An  evaluation  is  made  of 
his  contribudons  to  literature  as  psy¬ 
chologist,  novelist,  and  regional  writer. 
This  is  a  clear  and  thoughtful  study,  a 
contribution  to  our  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  Mauriac. — Besse  A.  Clement.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

K  Giovanni  Ermenegildo  Schiavo. 

Italian- American  History.  Vol.  I. 
New  York.  Vigo.  1947.  ^4  -f-  xxxv 
pages.  $10. — This  work  is  to  be  com¬ 
plete  in  three  large  volumes,  divided 
into  “books”  or  sections,  of  which  three 
are  in  Volume  I.  The  15  “books”  treat, 
respeedvely,  music  and  musicians,  pub¬ 
lic  officials,  religious  leaders,  soldiers, 
ardsts,  entertainers,  writers,  educators, 
scientists,  professional  men,  fraternal 
and  social  organizations,  travelers,  the 
myth  of  Italian  crime,  the  sociology  of 
the  Italians  in  America. 

The  205-pagc  history  of  Italian  music 
in  this  country  accumulates  a  mass  of 
informadon  of  uneven  importance.  The 
260-page  biographical  dictionary  of  mu¬ 
sicians,  with  bibliography,  is  interesting 
and  useful.  The  12^page  secdon  on 
public  officials,  from  the  early  1600’s  on, 
also  has  value.  The  book  is  the  product 
of  zeal,  industry,  and  race  pride.  It  is 


regrettable  that  Mr.  Schiavo  has  been 
inclined,  in  his  eulogy  of  the  Italian- 
American,  to  belittle  the  contribudon 
of  other  races  in  the  making  of  Ameri¬ 
ca.  When  he  adds  to  his  admirable 
tribute  “. . .  there  were  scores  of  [Italian] 
missionaries  who  sacrificed  themselves 
to  bring  Christianity  and  Light  among 
the  nadves  of  Asia,  Africa  and  the  two 
Americas”  the  unfortunate  thrust  “We 
do  not  know  of  any  English  Protestants 
among  the  American  Indians  in  the  17th 
century”  (What  about  John  Eliot  and 
the  five  generations  of  Mahews?),  he 
is  conviedng  himself  of  lack  of  candor, 
lack  of  elementary  informadon,  or  both. 
A  man  can’t  make  a  good  reference  book 
of  this  sort  with  a  chip  on  his  shoulder. 

The  book  is  sloppily  written  and  care¬ 
lessly  proof  read. — R.  T.  H. 

^  Preliminary  Draft  of  a  World  Con¬ 
stitution.  Common  Cause:  A  Month¬ 
ly  Report  of  the  Committee  to  Frame  a 
World  Constitution.  Chicago  37.  March, 
1948.  40  pages,  large  format.  $1. 
— This  proposal  of  President  Hutchins 
and  others  envisages  a  true  world  gov¬ 
ernment,  with  power  to  enforce  peace 
and  to  intervene  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  its  component  nadons  in  matters  af- 
feedng  the  general  welfare.  It  provides 
for  world-wide  civil  rights,  the  abolition 
of  racial  discriminadon,  and  the  allot¬ 
ment  of  mineral  and  other  resources  ac¬ 
cording  to  need.  To  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  it  sanctions  collectivism,  but  with 
a  positive  emphasis  on  democracy. 

For  purposes  of  governmental  organi¬ 
zation  it  suggests  a  division  of  the  world 
into  nine  great  regions.  The  scheme  fol¬ 
lows  our  nadonal  Consdtution  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  but  with  interesting 
variations.  For  instance,  there  must  be 
a  geographical  rotation  of  the  highest 
executive  offices.  The  judicial  branch 
consists  of  a  large  body,  the  Grand 
Tribunal,  divided  into  five  sections  on 
the  basis  of  jurisdiction,  with  appeal  to 
a  smaller  Supreme  Court.  Borrowing 
from  ancient  Rome,  the  plan  provides 
a  Tribune  of  the  People  to  protect  mi¬ 
norities  and  enforce  civil  rights. 
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This  is  an  extremely  ingenious  scheme 
worthy  of  wide  study.  Securing  its  adop¬ 
tion  is,  of  course,  another  matter. — J.  H. 
Leel(.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Stanley  Walker.  Journey  Toward 
the  Sunlight.  New  York.  Caribbean 
Library.  1947.  iv-|-226  pages  32 
plates.  $2.75.  —  The  widely  known 
journalist  here  presents  the  Dominican 
Republic  from  many  points  of  view.  The 
various  chapters  deal  with  the  predomi- 
nandy  and  proudly  Spanish  culture,  the 
general  Dominican  character,  history, 
chief  problems,  politics,  and  prospects. 
The  journalisdc  style  makes  for  easy 
reading,  and  the  material  is  well  organ¬ 
ized.  An  inside-cover  map  and  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  well  chosen  photographs  add 
vividness  to  the  presentation. 

One  gets  the  impression  that  Mr. 
Walker  is  writing  fairly  and  objeedvely, 
but  some  readers  will  differ  with  certain 
of  his  inferences.  It  must  be  conceded 
the  Trujillo  regime  has  from  many 
angles  been  constructive  and  helpful. 
But  it  is  not  certain  that  a  policy  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  paternalism  is  in  the  long  run 
the  best  way  of  handling  even  the  most 
backward  of  peoples. — Elizabeth  Oal{es. 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 

^  Louis-Ferdinand  Celine.  Death  on 
the  Installment  Plan.  John  H.  P. 
Marks,  tr.  New  York.  New  Directions, 
n.d.  (Little,  Brown.  1938).  xi  +  593 
pages.  $3.75. — This  new  issue  of  Celine’s 
sardonic  and  nauseating  portrayal  of  the 
human  animal  was  planned  to  coincide 
with  his  effort  to  make  a  literary  come¬ 
back  after  nearly  two  years  in  a  Danish 
prison,  charged  with  Nazi  collaboradon, 
says  Milton  Hindus  in  his  biographical 
preface.  Although  Celine  (Dr.  Des- 
touches)  claims  that  his  attitude  was 
“abstentionist,”  his  wridngs  contain  a 
nihilism  and  hatred  of  humanity  which 
allied  him  ideologically  with  Nazism 
and  resulted  in  the  banning  of  all  his 
books  in  France  today.  Yet  this  one  and 
his  earlier  Journey  to  the  End  of  the 
Night  have  been  lauded  and  condemned 
by  different  exponents  of  the  same  na¬ 


tional  and  political  complexion. 

This  reviewer  suggests  that  behind 
his  apparent  hatred  Celine  may  suffer 
an  acute  sympathy  for  the  pitiable  vic¬ 
tims  of  a  rotten  social  and  economic  or¬ 
der.  Mention  should  be  made  also  of 
the  occasional  beautiful  flights  of  imagi¬ 
nation.  The  translator  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  his  mastery  of  gutter  vocab¬ 
ulary  and  his  faithful  reproduction  of 
the  book’s  ironic  flavor. — B.  G.  D. 

*  Federico  Garcia  Lorca.  Three  Trag¬ 
edies.  New  York.  New  Directions. 
1947.  378  pages.  $3.75. — The  publica¬ 
tion  of  The  House  of  Bernarda  Alba, 
still  in  manuscript  at  the  time  of  Garcia 
Lorca’s  death,  completes  his  trilogy  of 
rural  tragedies  of  which  the  first  two 
are  Blood  Wedding  and  Yerma.  The 
House  oj  Bernarda  Alba  is  a  house  of 
women  without  men,  ruled  by  a  woman 
tyrant.  As  the  author’s  brother  Francisco 
points  out  in  his  preface  to  this  volume, 
in  ail  of  Federico’s  plays  there  are  hid¬ 
den  players,  and  the  tendency  to  make 
female  characters  most  important  in¬ 
creases  from  the  first  to  the  last  play  in 
which  all  the  characters  are  women.  In 
the  works  of  Garcia  Lorca,  reality  and 
illusion  are  so  fused  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  demarcation  between  the  real  world 
and  the  dream  world.  The  plot  of  Blood 
Wedding  is  based  on  reality — a  news¬ 
paper  account  of  an  incident — and  its 
characters  are  fictitious;  in  Yerma  there 
is  a  nice  balance  between  reality  and 
illusion;  and  in  The  House  oJ  Bernarda 
Alba  the  characters  are  real  while  the 
plot  is  the  inevitable  outcome  of  such 
natures.  From  Blood  Wedding,  concern¬ 
ing  a  feud  between  two  families  and 
the  concept  of  human  fatality,  through 
Yerma,  a  drama  of  frustrated  mother¬ 
hood  (this  theme  recurs  in  all  three),  to 
the  last  drama  the  author  grows  steadily 
maturer.  The  charm  of  make-believe 
and  masques  which  has  captivated  him 
is  prominent  in  the  first  drama,  less  so 
in  the  second,  absent  in  the  third.  Blood 
Wedding  is  a  young  play  of  headlong 
emotions  and  unrestrained  lyrical  qual¬ 
ity;  Yerma  finds  the  poet  controlling 
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the  lyric  element  to  create  an  even  bal¬ 
ance  with  the  dramatic  element,  and  in 
T he  House  of  Bernarda  Alba  he  has  at¬ 
tained  a  severe  mastery  over  the  use  of 
the  lyric  by  restraining  and  subduing  it. 
This  poet  who  integrated  so  well  the 
lyric  and  the  drama  finally  allowed  the 
dramatic  to  dominate  in  a  play  that  is 
powerful  and  of  solider  texture  than 
the  other  two,  but  a  litde  less  beautiful. 
—B.  G.  D. 

^  Gunhild  Tegen.  The  Road  to  Santa 
Fe.  Llewellyn  Jones,  tr.  Chicago. 
Dierkes.  1947.  126  pages.  $2. — ^During 
the  past  war  Gunhild  Tegen  spent  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  this  country  under  a  Rocke¬ 
feller  Fellowship.  This  little  novel  shows 
that  she  took  back  to  Sweden  a  store  of 
information  that  did  not  go  to  waste. 
Her  book  is  especially  evocative  of  the 
southwestern  desert  country  near  Santa 
Fe,  where  the  landscape  is  never  drab 
and  the  clarity  of  the  high  atmosphere 
makes  a  mesa  twenty  miles  distant  seem 
no  farther  away  than  a  half-hour’s  stroll. 
Her  Indian  lore  is  sympathetically  and 
accurately  presented  and  her  characteri¬ 
zations  are  excellent.  But  the  switches 
in  viewpoint  are  sometimes  disturbing, 
and  the  New  York  setting  is  not  as  genu¬ 
ine  as  the  southwestern  one.  The  author 
evidendy  prefers  wide  desert  country 
to  urban  constriction.  She  uses  some 
striking  metaphors,  and  the  brief  patches 
of  dialog  are  among  the  best  features  of 
the  book.  But  the  tone  is  pessimistic — 
a  man,  signiheandy  named  Jan  Pqrstuv, 
quits  in  the  face  of  his  problem.  It  is  a 
story  of  escape,  first  from  war-torn  Eu¬ 
rope,  then  from  New  York  to  the  South¬ 
west,  finally  from  life  itself.  In  this  coun¬ 
try  of  opdmists,  such  a  theme  may  not 
find  many  sympathetic  readers. — Eliza¬ 
beth  Oal{^es.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

*  Fritz  von  Unruh.  The  End  Is  Not 
Yet.  New  York.  Storm.  1947.  540 
pages.  $3.50. — [As  we  have  done  several 
times  before  when  the  justice  of  a  re¬ 
viewer’s  evaluation  was  questioned,  we 
are  printing  another  critic’s  comment  on 
a  IxMk  which  has  been  reviewed  before 
(Winter  1948,  p.  90)— The  Editors].— 


Fritz  von  Unruh  is  a  literary  figure  to 
command  attention  and  respect.  Origin¬ 
ally  an  officer  (like  Ludwig  Renn),  then 
a  playwright  (like  Ernst  Toller),  he 
earned  in  the  period  after  the  First 
World  War  the  nickname  “the  eternal 
chairman,’’  which  testifies  to  his  cour¬ 
age  and  liberalism  in  championing  un¬ 
popular  causes. 

The  End  Is  Not  Yet  is  not  a  great 
work  of  art,  but  it  is  an  im|X>rtant  docu¬ 
ment.  If  a  novelist  deals  with  a  social 
subject  such  as  Fascism,  his  work  must 
be  viewed  not  only  in  a  purely  esthetic 
but  also  in  a  social  frame  of  reference. 
This  book  takes  the  Hitler  era  out  of 
its  historical,  political,  and  economic 
context  and  treats  its  most  obvious  pro¬ 
tagonist  allegorically.  The  tenor  of  the 
bwk  is  one  of  theological  moralizing 
and  exalted  hope.  The  problem  of  guilt 
is  so  diffuse  that  you  can  hardly  find 
those  really  guilty,  and  the  problem  of 
responsibility  so  universal  that  you  can 
easily  overlook  those  really  responsible. 
I  doubt  whether  this  book  in  German 
would  be  of  any  use  to  the  German 
youth  who  are  striving  to  make  the 
transition  from  exaltation  to  reality.  Von 
Unruh’s  mind,  geared  to  understand  the 
anachronistic  evil  that  was  Kaiser  Wil¬ 
helm  II,  is  unprepared  to  meet  the  evil 
represented  (not  symbolized)  by  Hitler. 
That  difference  is  profound,  and  much 
more  than  a  difference  in  style  of  mous¬ 
tache.  Fritz  von  Unruh,  who  was  a 
voice  of  clarity  when  issues  were  con¬ 
fused,  is  confused  when  issues  become 
too  clear.  Despite  its  sincerity,  this  book 
as  a  result  is  artistically  unsuccessful.  A 
typical  scene  of  the  novel  illustrates  this. 
Hitler  and  his  cronies  look  on  while  a 
young  girl  is  overpowered  by  a  chim¬ 
panzee  in  a  cage  and  the  chimpanzee 
“encircles  her  hips  with  his  enormous 
arms.’’  Such  a  fantasy  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  machine-like  precision  mass 
murders  of  the  Nazis.  As  a  whole.  The 
End  Is  Not  Yet  causes  neither  terror  nor 
catharsis.  But  it  stimulates  the  reader  to 
ponder  all  the  reasons  why  it  isn’t  a  bet¬ 
ter  book. — Fredric  Wertham.  New  York 
City. 
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^  Claudia  dc  Lys.  A  Treasury  of 

American  Superstitions.  New  York. 
Philosophical  Library.  1948.  xxii-f-494 
pages.  $5. — This  book  needs  a  new  tide. 
Claudia  de  Lys  has  assembled  here  not 
merely  a  collection  of  American  super¬ 
stitions  but  a  compilation  of  scientific, 
historical,  and  folkloric  informadon 
from  all  over  the  world.  Under  24  chap¬ 
ter  headings  are  grouped  nearly  400  fas¬ 
cinating  and  well  written  little  articles 
which  arc  the  fruit  of  an  amazingly 
thorough  and  careful  job  of  research. 
This  is  one  of  the  rare  reference  books 
which  arc  so  entertaining  that  they  can 
be  read  continuously,  like  a  novel. 

Here  is  information  on  an  unbeliev¬ 
able  variety  of  subjects,  from  canaries  to 
Christmas,  from  twins  to  tobacco.  The 
popular  form  of  each  superstition  is 
quoted  at  the  beginning  of  each  article; 
this  is  followed  by  references  to  its  pos¬ 
sible  primitive  or  mythological  origins 
and  its  variations  in  other  cultures;  and 
finally  we  find  corroboration  or  denial 
of  the  belief  from  the  viewpoint  of  mod¬ 
ern  science.  The  bibliography  is  impres¬ 
sive  but  embraces  English  titles  only.  A 
larger  index  would  be  helpful. — Eliza¬ 
beth  Oakes.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

*  Gustav  Schwab.  Gods  and  Heroes. 

Myths  and  Epics  of  Ancient  Greece. 
Olga  Marx  and  Ernst  Morwitz,  trs.  New 
York.  Pantheon.  1946.  764  pages.  $6. — 
We  arc  much  indebted  to  the  Pantheon 
publishers  for  their  efforts  to  preserve 
the  finest  European  cultural  publications 
in  their  beautiful  editions.  A  masterly 
introduction  by  Ernst  Jaeger  expresses 
exaedy  what  the  reviewer  has  felt  for 
a  long  time:  There  arc  many  books  in 
English  telling  these  Greek  myths,  but 
none  of  them  equal  Gustav  Schwab’s,  a 
classic  in  its  own  way,  which  has  de¬ 
lighted  and  educated  generations  of 
German  readers.  He  tells  the  tales  from 
the  sources,  and  he  docs  not  tell  them 
for  children.  He  rather  tells  them  in  the 
same  serious  and  yet  simple  and  poetic 
spirit  in  which  the  original  authors  told 
them  to  the  Greek  f)eople.  It  is  a  great 
cause  for  rejoicing  to  see  him  reappear 


in  this  new  and  exquisite  form.  Dr. 
Hans  Nachob  has  collected  an  ample  sc- 
Iccdon  from  Greek  vase  pictures  to 
adorn  the  text.  An  index  enhances  the 
value  of  the  book  for  learned  uses. — 
Gustav  Mueller.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

Ctesias.  La  Perse,  ITnde.  R.  Henry, 

ed.  Bruxelles.  Office  de  Publicity. 
1947.  99  pages  -f-  map.  25  Bel.  fr. — 
Need  has  long  been  felt  for  a  modern, 
critical  text  of  Ctesias,  Greek  geographer 
and  historian  of  the  5th  century  b.c.;  the 
remains  of  his  work  have  not  yet  ap¬ 
peared  in  Jacoby’s  great  corpus,  Frag- 
mente  der  griechischen  HistorU(er.  The 
present  volume  comprises  only  those 
parts  of  the  Persika  and  Indika  which 
arc  included  in  the  abridgement  of  Pho- 
tius.  The  text  has  been  carefully  edited, 
with  ample  apparatus  criticus;  the 
French  translation  and  brief  notes  add 
greatly  to  ’the  usefulness  of  this  valu¬ 
able  edition. — Henry  S.  Robinson.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Kdroly  A.  Bcrczcli.  Kit  pdsztor. 

Budapest.  Egyetcmi  Nyomda.  1947. 
285  pages. — This  Hungarian  poet,  trans¬ 
lator,  novelist,  and  playwright  has  al¬ 
ways  seemed  conscious  of  the  magic 
spell  of  human  destiny.  He  concentrates 
on  imponderables,  and  while  he  is  aware 
of  timeliness,  it  is  essentially  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  timeliness  to  timclessncss  that 
seems  to  stimulate  him  creatively.  Kit 
pdsztor  is  not  a  miracle  of  literary  cx- 
pertness,  but  it  proves  him  an  authentic 
story  teller.  It  is  a  symbolic  novel  of 
the  efforts,  aims,  and  frustrations  of  two 
types  of  “shepherd”  in  a  Transdanubian 
environment.  The  contrasts  and  simi¬ 
larities  between  the  old  warrener  and 
the  young  school-teacher  arc  graphically 
portrayed.  Both  fail,  but  both  justify  our 
faith  in  the  purposefulness  of  life. — 
foseph  Remenyi.  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity. 

^  G^za  Kcpcs.  A  Sziget  Enekel.  Buda¬ 
pest.  Parnasszus.  1947.  155  pages. — 
The  excellent  Hungarian  poet  and  trans- 
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lator  rejects  the  idea  that  the  contem¬ 
porary  stage  of  Hungarian  life  is  not  set 
for  the  appreciation  of  poetry.  His  new 
book  is  a  translation  of  English  poets; 
it  contains  works  of  Shakespeare, 
Donne,  Milton,  as  well  as  of  Auden  and 
Spender.  He  has  chosen  the  representa¬ 
tive  poets  of  the  various  cultural  epochs 
of  England  and  has  accomplished  his 
task  beautifully.  Considering  the  im¬ 
mense  organic  differences  of  the  two 
languages,  it  would  have  been  quite  nat¬ 
ural  to  lapse  into  errors  at  the  expense 
of  the  original.  But  Kepes’  taste  and 
technical  efficiency  helped  him  sur¬ 
mount  the  usual  difficulties  of  a  poetic 
translator.  The  parallel  English  and 
Hungarian  text  of  the  poems  enables 
the  bilingual  reader  to  compare  the 
translation  with  the  original. — Joseph 
Remenyi.  Western  Reserve  University. 

*  Michael  A.  Musmanno.  La  guerra 
non  Vho  voluta  to.  Firenze.  Val- 
lecchi.  1947.  418  pages.  350  1. — ^An 
American  of  Italian  extraction,  the  au¬ 
thor  was  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  of  Pennsylvania  when  the 
United  States  entered  the  war.  Judge 
Musmanno  enlisted  in  the  Navy,  and  his 
book  carries  us  through  the  Italian  cam¬ 
paign  and  the  first  months  of  peace  till 
his  departure  from  Italy.  He  has  a  very 
good  knowledge  of  the  Italian  language 
and  the  customs  of  Italy,  where  he  had 
studied  in  1924-25,  a  knowledge  which 
he  increased  during  his  wartime  service 
there.  His  description  of  wartime  and 
post-war  Italy  is  vivid  and  readable;  and 
in  its  concern  for  the  much-tried  country 
which  Musmanno  admires  and  loves  so 
ardendy,  it  is  a  warm  plea  for  better 
peace  conditions  and  increased  and  more 
effective  aid. — Albert  Roland.  Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

^  Vincenzo  Terenzio.  Chopin.  Saggio 
biografico  -  critico.  Bari.  Laterza. 
1948.  500  1. — This  is  not  a  complete  bi¬ 
ography  detailing  meticulously  the  facts 
of  Chopin’s  life  in  chronological  se¬ 
quence.  Nor  does  the  evaluation  of  the 
ardst  lean  with  excessive  heaviness  on 


an  analysis  of  his  works.  Our  author’s 
procedure  is  to  steer  midway  between 
these  two  extremes.  Through  the  life 
story  of  the  man  he  explains  the  nature 
of  his  art,  which  is  essendally  tragico- 
lyrical  in  its  inspiration.  Chopin’s  nos¬ 
talgic  love  for  the  unfortunate  country 
he  left  behind  him  at  an  early  age,  never 
to  return  to  it,  reappears  in  his  music 
over  and  over  again,  at  times  interwoven 
with  his  own  sufferings,  producing  a 
deep  and  indelible  mark  that  disdn- 
guishes  his  genius  from  that  of  other 
fellow  artists.  Vincenzo  Terenzio,  with 
deft  touches  and  persuasive  confidence 
in  his  esthedc  reactions,  has  presented  us 
with  a  most  illuminating  study.  In  help¬ 
ing  us  understand  the  motives  behind 
Chopin’s  compositions  he  has  opened  the 
door  to  a  greater  appreciation  of  his  mu¬ 
sic  than  has  been  possible  heretofore. 
— Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity. 

^  Bruno  Cicognani.  Barucca.  Firenze. 

Vallecchi.  1947.  195  pages.  250  1. — 
This  volume,  which  contains  five  short 
stories,  is  the  first  post-war  publication 
of  the  author;  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  it  is  of  the  same  high  level  as 
his  earlier  work.  Cicognani’s  strength 
has  always  lain  in  the  combination  of 
almost  photographic  realism  in  the  de¬ 
piction  of  Florentine  types  and  a  poedc 
and  mystical  percepdon  of  the  ways  of 
the  human  soul  which  gives  depth  and 
significance  to  the  realism.  In  this  col- 
lecdon  the  combination  is  best  exempli¬ 
fied  in  the  title  story,  a  sharp  and  yet 
sympathetic  study  of  a  simple-minded 
son  of  the  people,  too  innocent  to  be 
aware  of  his  own  strength — or  indeed  of 
his  own  moral  weakness — and  too  trust¬ 
ful  to  be  able  to  cope  with  even  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  deceit.  The  other  tales  are  of 
simpler  design:  II  carabiniere  e  la  bitnba 
and  //  dono  are  brief  sketches  with  de¬ 
liberately  symbolic  overtones.  7/  caffeino 
is  a  sharply  sketched  litde  drama  in 
which  the  sordid  atmosphere  is  allevi¬ 
ated  by  a  sense  of  sympathy  and  com¬ 
prehension.  Cicognani  is  approaching 
seventy,  but  his  pen  is  as  skilful  and 
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his  understanding  of  the  human  heart  as 
warm  and  deep  as  ever. — Thomas  G. 
Bergin.  Yale  University. 

Carlo  Rudino.  //  Dramma  di  Mar- 
gherita,  Interpretazione  dal  Goethe. 
Milano.  Ceschina.  1947.  95  pages.  180  1. 
— As  Rudino  himself  declares,  this  is  a 
free  translation  of  Faust,  but  free  only 
where  deemed  necessary  to  be  faithful 
to  the  original.  It  does  not  include  the 
whole  of  Faust  but  only  the  part  that 
most  pleases  the  general  public.  Publi¬ 
cation  of  the  entire  work,  which  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  studious,  is  promised 
at  a  more  propituous  time. 

Rudino  does  not  agree  with  Croce  that 
translations  are  “impossibili,"  that  they 
cannot  be  both  beautiful  and  faithful. 
For  Rudino,  to  understand  a  master¬ 
piece  of  poetry  is  to  be  able  to  translate 
it;  for  him,  what  is  impossible  is  not  a 
beautiful  and  faithful  translation,  but 
rather  one  that  is  beautiful  and  literal. 
This  translation  of  Rudino’s,  which  is 
also  an  interpretation,  opens  with  Faust’s 
first  words  addressed  to  the  innocent 
girl  who  has  just  left  the  confessional 
and  ends  with  the  prison  scene  in  which 
Faust  proves  powerless  to  free  her  from 
her  fate.  The  work  includes  both  prose 
and  verse,  and  they  both  read  very  well 
in  idiomatic  Italian.  This  short  version 
of  the  famous  drama  can  be  read  with 
profit  and  interest  by  the  busy  public 
that  cannot  spare  the  time  to  read  the 
entire  work. — Donato  Internoscia.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Akron. 

^  Wladyslaw  Szpilman.  SmierS  mias- 
ta.  Warszawa.  Wiedza.  1946.  204 
pages. — This  account  of  the  German  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Poland  is  the  work  of  a  well 
known  Warsaw  pianist.  It  is,  moreover, 
the  work  of  an  artist.  The  terse  story 
pictures  better  than  any  other  Polish 
narrative  read  by  this  reviewer  the  first 
year  of  common  struggle  against  the 
invader  and  the  subsequent  separation 
of  racial  elements  by  the  walls  of  the 
ghetto.  The  author,  without  sociological 
digressions,  succeeds  in  conveying  the 
indestructible  organic  unity  of  Poland’s 


cultural  61ite,  its  inviolable  solidarity. 

Against  the  background  of  the  ghetto 
prison,  whose  ultimate  annihilation 
slowly  approaches  amidst  a  whirl  of 
misery  and  corruption,  appear,  like 
meteors,  men  and  women  of  interna¬ 
tional  renown:  Roman  Kramsztyi,  fa¬ 
mous  painter,  who  left  his  residence  in 
Paris  to  stand  by  his  country  in  her  time 
of  trial;  lanusz  Korezak,  the  greatest 
Polish  educator,  who  devoted  his  Fran¬ 
ciscan  life  to  orphaned  children  and  died 
with  them  a  martyr’s  death  in  the  gas- 
chambers  of  Treblinka. 

Saved  by  “Aryan”  friends  and  fed  by 
them  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  Szpilman 
hid  for  almost  two  years  in  attics  and 
closets,  until  the  uprising  of  1944  left 
him  alone  to  starve  in  a  wretched  house 
on  the  outskirts  of  burned  and  evacuated 
Warsaw.  The  last  pages,  with  the  story 
of  his  rescue  by  an  anti-Nazi  Austrian 
officer  and  his  final  liberation  by  a  Pol¬ 
ish  detachment,  soberly  written  as  they 
are,  would  put  to  shame  any  Hollywood 
melodrama. 

Szpilman’s  book  ought  to  be  trans¬ 
lated.  Despite  its  good  workmanship  it 
represents  no  more  than  source  material. 
Yet  just  such  material  must  be  made 
accessible  to  the  whole  civilized  world  if 
the  experience  of  those  who  returned 
from  Hell  is  not  to  be  lost  forever  to  the 
thinker  and  writer  of  the  future. — Fe¬ 
licia  Turyn.  Urbana,  Illinois. 

^  Sylvester  Mora  and  Plotr  Zwierniak. 

SprawiedliwoU  Sowieckja.  Published 
by  the  Polish  Army  in  Italy.  1945.  275 
pages. — The  principles  of  Sdviet  justice 
are  entirely  different  from  those  accepted 
in  other  states.  Justice  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is 
conceived  of  as  an  instrument  of  the 
class  struggle  in  accordance  with  Lenin’s 
pronouncement  that  “law  is  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  proletariat  and  the  laboring 
peasantry.”  Some  of  the  essentials  of 
the  Soviet  legal  system  are:  Collective 
responsibility;  judgment  by  analogy; 
presumption  of  guilt,  as  in  the  Middle 
Ages;  and  the  assumption  of  the  Soviet 
jurists  that  they  have  the  right  to  punish 
citizens  of  any  other  state  for  deeds  com- 
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mitted  in  the  culprit’s  own  country  i£ 
directed  against  the  “interest  of  the 
working  class.”  Soviet  law  operates  retro¬ 
actively  and  it  becomes  effective  with¬ 
out  being  published  and  brought  to  the 
cognizance  of  the  citizens  of  the  Union. 
The  administrative  apparatus  of  justice 
is  based  on  secret  codes  and  instructions, 
and  there  is  no  definite  line  of  demar¬ 
cation  between  a  voted  law  and  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  decree. 

Following  their  general  presentation 
of  Soviet  justice,  the  authors  describe 
judicial  procedure,  the  organization  of 
the  courts,  the  technique  of  arrests  and 
investigations,  conditions  in  prisons  and 
concentration  camps.  Some  of  the  chap¬ 
ters  of  their  book  read  like  a  thrilling 
detective  novel,  especially  those  on  the 
“North  Belt  of  Siberia,”  where  huge 
armies  of  prisoners  are  at  work  on  vari¬ 
ous  mysterious  projects,  and  from  which 
not  one  of  them  has  ever  returned.  There 
are  a  score  of  excellent  drawings  depict¬ 
ing  life  in  Soviet  concentration  camps, 
as  well  as  photographs  of  released  prison¬ 
ers  which  vividly  remind  one  of  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  in  Buchenwald. — Andrew 
Corvin-Romdns1{i.  Polish  Red  Cross, 
Beirut,  Lebanon. 

^  J.  P.  Coelho  de  Souza.  O  sentido 
e  o  espirito  da  revolufao  jarroupilha. 
Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1945.  101  pages. 
— A  discourse,  filibuster  size,  “pronun- 
ciado  na  sessao  solene  da  Assambl^ia 
Legislativa,  em  20  de  setembro  de  1935, 
perante  o  Presidente  da  Republica,  os 
Representantes  das  Naqoes  Estrangeiras, 
o  Governador  do  Estado,  o  Governador 
da  Bahia  e  outras  autoridades.”  The 
study  so  often  lapses  into  mere  oratory 
that  one  wonders  at  the  unconditional 
praise  accorded  it  by  Darcy  Azambuja 
in  his  preface. 

Coelho  de  Souza’s  thesis  is  that  the 
rebellion  and  secession  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul  during  the  Regency  was  not  es¬ 
sentially  a  separatist  movement.  It  was 
a  revolt  against  injustice,  and  if  the  rio- 
grandenses  did  eventually  seek  actual 
separation  it  was  never  from  Brazil  but 
only  from  their  reactionary  government. 


The  author’s  argument  is  well  docu¬ 
mented  and  persuasive  enough.  It  has 
no  need  of  his  sonorous  challenges  to  all 
potential  detractors  of  the  honor  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul.  The  book  also  contains 
an  oration  delivered  at  the  tomb  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Neto  for  the  centenary  of  the  proc¬ 
lamation  of  the  Republica  Rio-Gran- 
dense. — Consuelo  Howatt.  Tucson,  Ari¬ 
zona. 

^  Mario  Sette.  Arruar.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Casa  do  Estudante.  1948.  407  pages. 
— Mario  Sette,  who  was  born  in  the 
beautiful  city  of  Recife  in  1886  and  who 
knows  its  history  well,  dedicates  this 
voluminous  work  to  Recife’s  past.  From 
the  early  days  to  yesterday,  here  are  Re¬ 
cife  and  Olinda,  with  their  criers,  their 
lively  streets,  their  beaches,  their  fash¬ 
ions,  their  cadheirinhas  de  arruar,  their 
hotels,  their  diligences,  their  newspapers, 
their  book  stores,  their  poets,  their  furni¬ 
ture  auctions  in  private  houses,  their 
first  photographers  with  their  promises 
that  pretty  litde  birds  would  hop  out 
of  their  heavy  machines,  their  theaters, 
their  pioneer  telephones,  their  lanterns, 
their  advertising  devices,  their  romantic 
lovemaking. . . .  What  a  wealth  of  bright 
and  perfumed  memories !  Memories  that 
were  fading  fast,  but  which  have  been 
caught  for  all  time  in  the  agile  and  fa¬ 
miliar  prose  of  this  scholarly  writer,  in¬ 
terspersed  with  photographs  and  de¬ 
lightful  sketches  which  have  skilfully 
captured  scraps  of  the  easy,  ingenuous 
past. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Nuno  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo,  ed. 

O  sistema  de  seguranfa  colectiva. 
127  pages. — O  problema  da  energia 
atdmica.  153  pages.  Lisboa.  Cosmos. 
1947.  7$50  ea. — The  Biblioteca  Cosmos 
is  a  series  of  excellent  monographs  in 
every  field  of  human  activity,  science,  art, 
religion,  economics,  politics,  and — which 
is  especially  to  the  point  at  present — 
on  the  acute  contemporary  problems.  Of 
the  129  booklets  which  constitute  the 
series  to  date,  the  majority  are  the  work 
of  Portuguese  writers  or  compilers,  al¬ 
though  a  few  are  translations  from 
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French,  English,  or  Italian  authorities. 
Of  the  score  of  volumes  which  make 
up  the  sub-series  Problemas  do  nosso 
tempo,  three,  O  problema  da  Alemanha, 
O  sistema  de  seguranqa  colectiva,  and  O 
problemo  da  energia  atdmica,  have  been 
prepared  by  the  young  publicist  Dr. 
Nuno  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo,  son  of  one 
of  Booths  Abroad’s  Contributing  Edi¬ 
tors  who  is  also  one  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  living  Portuguese  critics  and  his¬ 
torians.  These  contributions  to  the  Pro¬ 
blemas  series  are  merely  Portuguese  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  pertinent  documents,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  helpful  introductions  which 
supply  the  factual  background  but  care¬ 
fully  refrain  from  personal  judgments. 
It  is  likely  that  a  man  cannot  write  as 
negligently  in  Lisbon,  Portugal,  as  he 
can  in  Lisbon,  Ohio. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Ferreira  de  Castro.  A  la  e  a  neve. 

Lisboa.  Guimaraes.  1947.  373  pages. 
— Two  or  three  of  Ferreira  de  Castro’s 
novels  have  been  translated  into  a  dozen 
languages  in  all.  It  is  not  very  likely  that 
his  new  novel  will  find  a  translator.  It 
is  not  that  it  is  too  local  but  that  it  is  too 
dull,  although  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  magnificent  scenery  of  Beira 
Alta,  the  country  about  Covilhan  and 
Manteigas,  the  Serra  da  Estrela,  the 
winding  defiles  of  the  river  Zezere,  and 
with  that  fine  peasantry  will  be  able  to 
read  their  own  enchantment  into  these 
pages.  But  there  is  here  no  concentration 
of  interest,  either  of  circumstance  or 
character.  Scraps  of  the  dialogue  linger 
wickedly  in  one’s,  memory  (“Have  you 
any  matches?  No,  you  know  that  I  do 
not  smoke — Do  you  like  the  city?  I  do 
not  know,  I  have  only  just  arrived — 
Were  there  many  people  at  the  funeral? 
Yes  there  were  many.’’)  One  can  remem¬ 
ber  a  thousand  peasant  conversations  in 
Portugal  with  far  more  wit  and  sub¬ 
stance  than  any  here  recorded. 

The  life  of  Horacio,  shepherd  and 
factory  hand,  ambles  on  like  one  of  his 
sheep  nibbling  the  scant  pasturage.  His 
attempts  to  obtain  work  in  a  woollen 
factory  arc  at  first  unsuccessful:  there 
are  “a  thousand  dogs  for  one  bone,’’  but 


halfway  through  the  novel  he  has  the 
satisfaction  of  throwing  away  his  shep¬ 
herd’s  crook  and  is  able  to  marry  and 
live  a  frugal  but  independent  life.  The 
author  evidently  has  a  wide  knowledge 
of  the  country  and  peasantry  of  Beira 
Alta;  but,  deliberately  perhaps,  he  has 
cast  a  superficial  note  of  drab  monotony 
over  the  life  portrayed  and  seems  to  have 
no  realization  of  the  deeper  enthusiasms, 
the  traditional  beliefs  and  superstitions, 
the  store  of  dance,  song,  and  legend,  the 
simple  but  heartfelt  joys  and  griefs  of 
the  genuine  peasant. — Aubrey  F.  G. 
Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

^  Alphonsus  de  Guimaraens  Filho. 

Poesias.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Globo.  1946. 
174  pages. — The  author  of  Lume  de  es- 
trelas,  distinguished  son  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  Brazilian  poet,  was  little  over 
twenty  when  he  published  his  first  vol¬ 
ume  of  verse.  The  present  volume  ap¬ 
peared  when  he  was  twenty-eight.  It 
consists  of  forty-five  sonnets  and  about 
as  many  short  poems  in  various  meter. 
The  pliant  verse  and  introspective  al¬ 
though  not  morbid  melancholy  remind 
one  occasionally  of  the  Portuguese  poet 
Antonio  Nobre.  There  arc  a  few  appar¬ 
ent  lapses.  A  subtler  ear  may  be  able  to 
scan  the  line  in  question  {Que  a  tua 
ausencia  aos  poucos  fixou ).  The  Lustadas 
certainly  contains  many  a  dry  stick  of 
verse,  but  they  arc  carried  away  in  the 
rapid  flow  and  transparent  current  of  the 
poem.  It  is  impossible,  said  Hazlitt,  to 
persuade  an  editor  that  he  is  nobody, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  convince  a  critic  that 
he  has  no  car;  but  the  stiffness  of  this 
line  may  be  deliberate.  As  a  rule  the  ver¬ 
sification,  whether  it  be  of  six,  eight,  ten, 
or  twelve  syllables,  is  above  reproach. — 
Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Can¬ 
ada. 

^  Boris  Pantelcymonoff.  Zverinyi 

Znacl(.  Paris.  Podorojnick  (New 
York  25.  International  Book  Service). 
1948.  230  pages.  $1.50  u.s. — This  sec¬ 
ond  volume  of  stories  by  Pantelcymonoff 
within  a  year  is  the  work  of  an  emigre 
who  is  still  Russian  to  the  core,  and 
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whose  vision  of  life  is  clear,  wholesome, 
and  radiant.  It  is  a  sequel  to  its  imme¬ 
diate  predecessor,  Zelenyi  Shoom,  con¬ 
tinuing  a  boy’s  adventures  in  his  native 
Siberia,  in  the  company  of  his  beloved 
“Uncle  Volodia.”  The  theme  broadens 
in  the  section  called  Mai^aevo  Bratstvo, 
in  which  the  author,  affectionately  ob¬ 
serving  his  tiny  pet  monkey,  turns  phi¬ 
losopher  for  the  nonce.  He  takes  the 
reader  to  New  Guinea  with  the  Russian 
pioneer  and  scientist  Maklai,  to  study 
the  natives  as  natural  phenomena  and 
as  human  beings.  Against  the  rich  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  exotic  story  looms  the  vision 
of  man  without  the  scars  and  the  veneer 
of  civilization.  The  reader  is  brought 
face  to  face  with  his  historical  past  to 
discover  that  there  is  more  longing  for 
the  brotherhood  of  man  among  the 
primitive  peoples  than  among  civilized 
men.  The  author  has  been  unanimously 
acclaimed  for  the  terseness  and  elegance 
of  his  style. — Alexandra  Mazurova.  New 
Smyrna  Beach,  Florida. 

*  Theo  H.  Florin.  Predjarie.  52  pages. 

— V  nezvuHnu  hodinu.  48  pages. — 
London.  Czechoslovak.  1945-46.  —  In 
these  two  slender  volumes  a  young  Slo¬ 
vak  author  known  already  as  essayist  and 
reporter  makes  his  d6but  as  poet.  It  is 
interesting  that  the  sources  from  which 
he  draws  his  poetic  heritage  are  the 
French  sophisticated  authors  ^  la  Val6ry 
and — Slovak  popular  songs.  His  poems 
sometimes  tend  to  be  a  bit  precious,  but 
they  arc  always  filled  with  rich  imagery 
and  their  rhythm  has  a  peculiar  charm. 

A  few  lines  from  one  of  his  poems, 
translated  by  Walter  Morrison,  may  give 
some  idea  of  the  qualities  immanent  in 
one  type  of  his  verses: 

On  my  forehead  sits  a  black-petalled  raven 
I  gulp  down  scorching  feverish  rhymes 
no  one  has  poured  me  any  wine  into  a  sunny 
glass.  ... 

which  it  may  be  interesting  to  contrast 
with  another  type: 

Sticky  with  outlaw-sweat  of  disgtist  may  I  die 
in  the  world  of  maggots  scum  sets  forth  on 
its  journey 

the  race-enslaver  mingles  his  seed  with  vermin 
vaunting  his  lordship  yells  a  usurer-yell 


while  my  people  dazed  by  the  shouting  drips 
bloody  teardrops 

Sticky  with  outlaw-sweat  of  disgust  may  I  die 
overweening  cads  hold  the  race  in  chains 
pals  of  oppression  and  treachery  push  the  levers 
of  power 

lucre-fed  louts  laugh  loud  and  long  in  their 
glory 

led  by  a  killer  who  bolted  the  Word  behind  bars 

Sticky  with  outlaw-sweat  of  disgust  may  I  die. 
like  the  sun  I  have  set  Each  day  I  have  bled 
till  I  fainted 

I  know  not  why  they  wasted  the  linden-leaves 
of  the  race 

why  slave-chaixu  congealed  while  no  one 
twitches  an  eyebrow 

as  my  people  robot-like  rattled  its  agony  sweaty 
and  welted. 

— F.  C.  Weisl^opf.  New  York  City. 

^  Ivan  J.  Kramoris,  tr.  and  cd.  An 
Anthology  of  Slova\  Poetry.  A  Se¬ 
lection  of  Lyric  and  Narrative  Poems 
and  Foll(  Ballads  in  Sloval{  and  English. 
Scranton.  Obrana.  1947.  xiv-|-146  pages. 
— This  is  to  date  the  most  extensive  col¬ 
lection  of  Slovak  poems  in  English  trans¬ 
lation.  There  arc  60  poems,  half  of  them 
of  folk  origin  and  the  remainder  chosen 
from  the  work  of  16  poets,  of  whom  one, 
M.  K.  Mlynarovii!,  is  an  American. 
They  arc  almost  always  very  simple, 
charmingly  naive  and  sincere.  There 
have  been  popular  poets  in  Slovakia  who 
will  bear  comparison  with  the  Robert 
Burnses  and  the  Stephen  Fosters. 

The  translator  deserves  considerable 
credit.  His  translations  arc  loving,  liter¬ 
ate,  and  show  wide  reading  in  the  old 
English  ballad  and  lyric.  But  his  ear 
for  poetic  phrase  is  not  perfect,  and 
much  of  his  work  could  be  improved. 
If  he  could  have  maintained  the  poetic 
level  of  Pod  zelenu  horu: 

Let  not  green  jealousy 
Disrupt  sweet  harmony: 

A  pretty  thing  it  is 
To  see  such  love  as  this 
or  of  Vtedy  sa  mi  prisniju: 

My  dreams  are  always  sweetest  when 
I  make  my  dreams  a  song, 

And  when  I  sing  myself  to  sleep 
I  dream  the  whole  night  long 
his  book  would  have  been  a  poetic  and 
not  merely  an  editorial  achievement. — 
H.  K.  L. 
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^  Milos  K.  Mlynarovii!.  Boha  hVaddm. 

Trnava,  Slovakia.  Spolok  sv.  Voj- 
tccha.  1948.  64  pages. — A  Slovak- Amer¬ 
ican  poet  sets  forth  his  spiritual  auto¬ 
biography  in  short  lyrico-narrative 
poems.  Dedicating  his  volume  to  Fr. 
Damian  (the  longest  poem  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  concerns  that  heroic  priest’s  life 
and  suffering),  the  poet  confesses  his 
own  inborn  love  for  the  stricken,  the 
weak,  the  downtrodden,  for  red  men, 
black  men,  white  men  alike.  Love  is 
what  he  would  give  and  what  he  would 
seek  from  man.  God  is  preeminently 
present  in  His  crowning  work,  in  man. 
Through  man  God  speaks  to  the  poet. 
If  the  poet  offends  man,  he  offends  God. 
To  hate  man  is  to  hate  God.  God  yearns 
to  be  loved  in  us — in  men.  .  .  . 

Msgr.  Mlynarovii  lives  in  East  Chi¬ 
cago,  Indiana,  and  has  published  in 
America  several  volumes  and  a  book  of 
short  stories  based  on  Slovak-American 
life.  He  has  in  preparation  two  novels 
and  a  book  of  literary  criticism  with 
translations  from  a  group  of  contempo¬ 
rary  poets — Robinson,  Frost,  Sandburg, 
Amy  Lowell,  T.  S.  Eliot,  etc. — Ivan  /. 
Kramoris.  Marquette  University  High 
School. 

*  Hugo  Kamras.  Poeter  pd  hdstryg- 
gen.  Stockholm.  Gebcr.  1947.  175 
pages.  8  kr. — ^The  title  of  this  book. 
Poets  on  Horseback,  is  not  quite  ade¬ 
quate.  The  author  has  rather  made  a 
fast  ride  through  all  the  world’s  lit¬ 
erature,  poetry,  saga,  and  history,  pick¬ 
ing  up  the  best  pieces  about  horses  which 
he  has  found  on  his  way.  He  is  himself 
not  only  a  good  rider  and  a  lover  of 
horses  but  also  a  well-known  book  re¬ 
viewer  and  historian  of  literature;  and 
therefore  he  has  had  extensive  opportun- 

A  report  from  Bucharest  states:  “Al¬ 
though  our  new  building  is  located  a 
little  off  the  beaten  track,  it  is  encourag¬ 
ing  to  find  that  4,404  readers  and  visitors 
found  their  way  to  the  door  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  library  this  month.  On  many  oc¬ 
casions,  their  unbounded  enthusiasm  and 
sincere  interest  in  the  library  were  well 


ity  to  compare  and  appreciate  the  many 
different  tales  and  books  about  the 
winged  or  real  quadrupeds  from  Homer 
and  Xenophon  to  Borrow,  Kipling,  and 
Tolstoi,  Johannes  V.  Jensen  and  John 
Steinbeck.  He  quotes  and  retells  the 
most  outstanding  ones,  and  the  charm¬ 
ingly  illustrated  little  volume  serves  as 
a  miniature  history  of  the  culture  of  some 
periods.  —  Thure  Nyman.  Edsviken, 
Sweden. 

^  Ella  Bystrom.  Genom  star\  eld. 

Roman  frdn  det  gamla  Rorstrand. 
Stockholm.  Natur  &  Kultur.  1946.  244 
pages.  13.50  kr. — In  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  Rostrand  was  a  great  center  of  por¬ 
celain  manufacturing,  and  Ella  Bystrom 
uses  this  milieu  effectively  and  accurately 
in  her  novel.  The  career  of  a  young  ap¬ 
prentice  is  traced  from  the  time  of  his 
appointment  to  a  minor  position  until 
he  achieves  mastery  of  his  art.  The  craft 
of  porcelain  making  dominates  the  en¬ 
tire  book  and  is  handled  as  effectively 
in  the  fictional  parts  as  in  the  purely  de¬ 
scriptive  sections. — Lawrence  S.  Thomp¬ 
son.  University  of  Kentucky  Library. 

*  Erik  Asklund.  Ensamma  lyl(tor. 

Studier  och  s\isser.  Stockholm. 
KF:s  Forlag.  (Nordisk  Rotogravyr.  1947. 
166  pages.  7.50  kr. — These  delightfully 
elegiac  essays  were  inspired  by  the  au¬ 
thor’s  walks  through  the  streets  of  Stock¬ 
holm.  Companions  on  his  strolls  were 
the  famous  personalities  who  have  por¬ 
trayed  Stockholm  in  literature.  The 
drawings  by  Charles  G.  Behrens  reflect 
the  spirit  of  the  book  admirably,  and 
the  design  and  typography  place  the  vol¬ 
ume  high  on  Nordisk  Rotogravyr’s  al¬ 
ready  long  and  distinguished  list. — 
^  T. 

demonstrated  by  the  fact  that,  when  the 
lighting  system  failed  (as  it  does  all  too 
frequently)  our  readers  remained  quietly 
seated  in  the  library  and  when  the 
candles  for  which  we  had  hurriedly  sent 
arrived,  continued  reading  as  absorbedly 
as  before.’’ — The  Record,  Department  of 
State. 


The  Editor  Parenthesizes 


The  decease  of  the  “rasende  Reporter” 
Egon  Erwin  Kisch,  in  Prague  last  April, 
seems  to  have  passed  unnoticed  in  this 
country.  We  read  of  it  in  a  propaganda 
leaflet  of  the  new  government  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  several  weeks  after  it  had  oc¬ 
curred;  we  infer  from  the  fact  that  the 
Up-and-at-’em  Reporter  was  given  an 
official  funeral,  that  he  was  better  recon¬ 
ciled  to  Soviet  overlordship  than  most 
Americans  would  probably  have  been. 
It  was  not  long  ago  that  most  of  us  were 
applauding  the  anti-Nazi  activities  of 
Kisch,  the  French  Communists,  and  for 
that  matter,  of  the  Russians  themselves. 
This  is  an  age  when  men  live  rapidly, 
and  our  cordial  allies  of  yesterday  can 
be  our  bitter  foes  by  the  day  after  to¬ 
morrow.  This  writer  had  known  noth¬ 
ing  of  Kisch  since  he  was  helping  pub¬ 
lish  El  Ubro  Libre  in  Mexico  during 
the  War  (his  part  in  that  dauntless  en¬ 
terprise  is  mentioned  by  Bodo  Uhse  in 
an  article  in  this  issue  of  Booths  Abroad ). 
But  the  Kisch  whom  the  writer  remem¬ 
bers  with  a  sort  of  half-amused  daze- 
ment  was  the  young  super-reporter  who 
began  his  career,  some  45  years  ago,  by 
uncovering  a  ghastly  Austrian  state 
secret  (the  reason  for  the  suicide  of  the 
traitorous  Colonel  Alfred  Redl),  which 
might  otherwise  have  remained  a  secret 
forever  to  everybody  but  a  handful  of 
Austrian  oligarchs  sworn  to  eternal  si¬ 
lence. 

“Der  rasende  Reporter”  shot  like  a 
rocket  from  one  continent  to  another, 
and  when  he  landed  in  Middletown  or 
Madagascar  he  always  came  out  with  a 
story,  a  good  story  that  people  read  with 
their  eyes  bulging  out.  And  it  was  al¬ 
ways  a  true  story — at  least  fairly  true. 
Egon  Kisch  didn’t  need  to  manufacture 
news.  He  knew  that  truth  is  stranger 
than  fiction.  His  articles  are  crammed 
with  information,  even  statistical  infor¬ 
mation.  He  was  interested  in  every  phase 
of  human  activity;  and  applying  every¬ 
where  his  amazing  faculty  of  observa¬ 


tion,  he  managed  to  dig  into  the  subject 
of  the  moment  and  acquire  first-hand 
knowledge  about  it.  Kisch  was  always 
in  a  hurry,  but  he  always  stopped  long 
enough  to  see  things  with  his  own  eyes. 

Kisch  was  a  purveyor  of  thrills,  but 
he  had  a  heart  as  well  as  a  restless  in¬ 
telligence.  In  his  famous  piece  ‘‘The 
Murderer’s  Mother,”  the  reporter  talks 
to  the  ignorant  mother  of  a  young  scape¬ 
grace  who  has  been  accused  of  killing  a 
man.  Met  with  fear  and  hostility,  he  ex¬ 
plains  to  her  that  if  she  will  speak  out 
freely  about  the  boy’s  life  and  hers,  they 
may  be  able  to  find  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances  which  may  help  the  boy.  The 
p)oor  creature  catches  the  idea  that  she 
can  shoulder  the  blame  for  her  son’s 
crime,  and  she  pours  out  a  distressing 
confession  of  the  sins  and  sufferings  of 
a  guileless  young  girl  in  a  wicked  big 
city,  a  confession  which  she  has  kept 
locked  in  her  poor  old  heart  for  half  a 
lifetime.  This  may  be  fiction,  but  Charles 
Dickens  is  tawdry  and  artificial  beside  it. 
The  boy  in  this  piece  is  a  heel,  but  it 
turns  out  that  he  is  innocent  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  crime,  so  that  the  old  woman’s 
confession  was  unnecessary.  But  when 
Kisch  handles  a  situation  like  this,  he  is 
no  heartless  news-grabber.  Injustice 
made  him  furiously  angry,  and  when 
others  suffered  he  suffered  with  them. 
He  was  sensational  and  clever,  but  he 
was  no  hypocrite. 

Kisch’s  last  collection  of  reportages, 
Entdecl^ungen  in  Mexico,  is  among  his 
best.  One  of  these  sketches  tells  how  he 
wandered  into  the  little  Indian  Jewish 
village  of  Venta  Prieta,  near  Pachuca, 
and  attended  a  Sabbath  service.  True  to 
form,  the  piece  sparkles  with  fascinating 
near-nonchalant  information  about  the 
Jews  in  Mexico  and  elsewhere.  Then, 
toward  the  end,  as  these  simple  Mexican 
Jews  join  in  a  prayer  for  persecuted  Jews 
all  over  the  woild,  we  hear  the  slap-dash 
globetrotter  Kisch  joining  in  the  heart¬ 
breaking  prayer.  It  is  the  finest  and  most 
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terrible  page  Kisch  ever  wrote.  For  this 
heavy-set,  carelessly  dressed  newspaper 
fellow  with  the  nose  for  news,  although 
he  looked  very  different  from  the  emaci¬ 
ated,  long-bearded  Jewish  pilgrim  of  the 
poets  and  the  romantic  novelists,  was  a 
twentieth  century  reincarnation  of  the 
Wandering  Jew.  He  is  quiet  at  last.  May 
the  earth  rest  light  on  his  coffin! 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Two  Birthdays 

[Editorial  Note:  The  Editor  of  this 
magazine  passed  his  seventieth  annual 
milestone  on  the  26th  of  last  May.  Books 
Abroad  had  completed  its  twenty-first 
annual  volume  at  the  end  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  year.  It  occurred  to  that  energetic 
scholar  and  loyal  supporter  of  our  re¬ 
view,  Professor  W.  A.  Willibrand  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Books 
Abroad  staff,  to  organize  a  joint  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  two  anniversaries.  He  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  dinner  at  which  guests  from 
the  Norman  community  and  elsewhere 
in  the  state  were  present  and  at  which 
various  prominent  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  personalities  said  kind  things 
about  the  review  and  its  Editor.  He  did 
a  great  deal  more.  He  arranged  to  have 
the  anniversaries  commemorated  with 
appreciations  varying  from  a  few  lines 
to  imposing  articles,  in  a  large  number 
of  other  magazines,  American  and  for¬ 
eign.  A  score  of  these  have  appeared, 
and  others  are  still  appearing.  We  print 
below,  not  without  blushes  but  not  with¬ 
out  pleasure,  a  communication  from 
Professor  Woodbridge  of  Reed  College, 
of  Books  Abroad’s  staff  of  Contributing 
Editors,  who  is  as  our  readers  know  the 
outstanding  American  authority  on  con¬ 
temporary  French-language  Belgian  lit¬ 
erature.] 

•  •  • 

Dear  Sir: 

Two  phrases  always  come  to  my  mind 
when  I  think  of  the  founder  of  Books 
Abroad.  The  first  is  the  Greek  definition 
of  a  gentleman — k^gathos;  the  sec¬ 
ond  is  Mme  de  Stael’s  remark,  perhaps 
more  significant  now  than  when  she 


made  it:  “II  faut  avoir  I’esprit  europcen.” 

I  was  in  Belgium  when  Books  Abroad 
was  born.  On  my  return  I  found  two 
or  three  numbers  and  was  at  once  im¬ 
pressed  by  their  content.  I  began  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  few  notes  and  the  editor’s  cordial¬ 
ity  encouraged  me  to  send  mor€.  It  was 
a  proud  day  for  me  when  I  was  invited 
to  join  the  staff. 

Books  Abroad  offers  no  monetary  re¬ 
ward  to  its  contributors.  We  are  richly 
repaid  by  the  opportunity  to  work  in  a 
noble  cause  and  by  contact  with  a  man 
of  the  caliber  of  Roy  Temple  House.  His 
unfailing  fairness  and  good  humor  make 
us  all  accept  the  necessary  restrictions  on 
the  length  of  our  elucuhrations.  Work¬ 
ing  with  him  is  an  education  in  inter¬ 
national  cooperation.  I  would  cast  my 
vote  for  him  as  the  ideal  president  of 
the  intellectual  Society  of  Nations. — 
Ben].  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

Fifty  American  veterans  are  studying 
at  the  Hebrew  Institute  of  Technology 
in  Haifa,  Palestine,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights. 

Provincia  de  Sao  Pedro,  published 
from  Andradas  1416,  Porto  Alegre,  Bra¬ 
zil,  confesses  to  being  “a  melhor  re¬ 
vista  de  difusao  literdria  e  cultural  que 
atualmente  sc  publica  no  Brasil.’’  Im¬ 
portant  contributions  to  its  Number  6 
for  1946,  the  last  issue  which  has  reached 
us,  were:  Alfonso  Reyes,  Panorama  do 
Brasil;  Afranio  Coutinho,  Existe  uma 
literatura  brasileira?  and  Otto  Maria 
Carpeaux,  Destino  do  romance  policial. 

Corvina,  the  “periodical  of  Hungarian 
cultural  life,’’  edited  in  English  by  O.  E. 
Landy  in  Budapest,  devoted  its  entire 
Autumn  1947  number  to  reminiscence 
of  the  Hungarian  revolution  of  1848.  It 
reproduced  dozens  of  contemporary 
documents,  many  of  them  from  such 
brilliant  sources  as  Kossuth,  Lamartine, 
Alexander  Petofi,  Maurice  J6kai,  Fried¬ 
rich  Engels,  Lord  Palmerston,  Walter 
Savage  Landor,  Algernon  Charles  Swin¬ 
burne,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Whittier, 
Heine. 
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French  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

^  Auguste  Bailly.  Le  rigne  de  Louis 
XIV.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1947.  506  pp. 
180  fr. — Emphasis  on  formation  of 
Louis  XIV’s  character. 

^  F.  Bemont.  Histoire  de  Vlnde.  Paris. 
Richard-Masse.  1946. 126  pp.  8  plates. 
120  fr. — ^First  history  of  India  in  French 
from  its  origins  to  present  day. 

^  Nina  Berberova.  Alexandre  BloI{  et 
son  temps.  Paris.  Chene.  1947.  247  pp. 
170  fr. — His  pathetic  destiny;  the  end 
of  an  era. 

*  Henri-Paul  Bergeron.  Le  frire  Andri, 
CS.C.  Montreal.  Fides.  1947. 267  pp.  + 
16  plates.  $1. — ^The  “apostle  of  St.  Jo¬ 
seph”  worked  miracles  of  healing. 

^  Henry  Victor  Carton  de  Wiart.  Sou¬ 
venirs  littSraires.  Bruxelles.  Durendal. 
1939.  198  pp. — Souvenirs  politiques.  I; 
1878-1918.  Bruxelles.  Descl6e  de  Brou¬ 
wer.  1948.  407  pp. — The  vigorous  old 
statesman  and  historical  novelist  is  com¬ 
posing  a  fascinating  record  of  his  activi¬ 
ties  and  experiences. 

*  Louis  Castex.  L’homme  qui  donna 
des  ailes  au  monde.  Paris.  Plon.  1947. 
120  pp.  -f-  13  plates. — Claims  the  honor 
for  Clement  Ader  (1841-1925). 

*  Jean  Chantavoine.  Camille  Saint- 
Sains.  Paris.  Richard-Masse.  1947.  127 
pp.  7  plates. — Unequalled  master  of 
musical  language. 

*  Jean  Delalande.  Victor  Hugo  h 
Hauteville  House.  Paris.  Albin-Michel. 
1947.  182  pp.  +  64  plates.  390  fr.— The 
large  Guernsey  home,  furnished  and 
decorated  by  Hugo,  where  he  lived  14 
years. 

*  Jean-Pierre  Despres.  Le  Canada  et 
r Organisation  Internationale  du  Tra¬ 
vail.  Montreal.  Fides.  1946. 273  pp.  $2.50. 
— Canada’s  part  in  a  world  movement 
toward  stable  economic  and  social  re¬ 
lations. 

*  Roland  Dorgelcs.  Bouquet  de  Bo- 
heme.  Paris.  Albin-Michel.  1947  (New 


York.  Cercle  du  Livre  de  France.  1948). 
351  pp. — Nostalgia  for  the  artist  com¬ 
panions  of  old  Montmartre. 

^  Camille  Ducray.  Girard  de  Nerval. 
Paris.  Tallandier.  1947.  302  pp.  100  fr. 
— More  light  on  the  little-known  life  of 
Nerval. 

^  M.  Favier.  Marguerite  Sinclair, 
ouvriire.  Paris.  Bonne  Presse.  1946.  99 
pp.  45  fr. — Her  sinless  secular  life  and 
joyous  religious  life. 

®  General  Gamelin.  Servir.  Ill:  La 
guerre  (Septembre  19S9-Mai  1940). 
Paris.  Plon.  1947.  537  pp.  300  fr. — Sup¬ 
ported  by  documents  unobtainable  else¬ 
where,  the  copies  having  been  burned 
or  seized. 

^  Jules  Gesztesi.  Pauline  de  Metternich. 
Paris.  Flammarion.  1947  (New  York. 
Cercle  du  Livre  de  France.  1948).  330 
pp. — The  “Ambassadress  to  the  Tuil- 
eries”  as  social  innovator  and  patriotic 
politician. 

*  C.-J.  Gignoux.  Restaurations  1814- 
1821.  Paris.  Laffont.  1947.  361  pp.  250 
fr. — ^The  psychology  and  economics  of 
the  Restoration. 

*  Jean  Gu6henno.  Journal  des  annies 
noires.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1947.  275  fr. 
— The  War,  Occupation,  Resistance. 

^  Ladislas  Hadrovics.  Le  peuple  serbe 
et  son  iglise  sous  la  domination  turque. 
Paris.  Presses  Universitaires..  1947.  168 
pp. — Their  political  and  cultural  history, 
inseparable  from  the  religious,  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  19th  century. 

*  Gabriel  Hanotaux.  Mon  temps.  Vol. 
IV.  Paris.  Plon.  1947. 330  pp.,  ill. — From 
the  fall  of  Jules  Ferry  to  the  election  of 
President  Carnot.  Sketches  by  Paul 
Baudier. 

^  Daniel-Henry  Kahnweiler.  Juan  Gris. 
Sa  vie,  son  oeuvre,  ses  icrits.  Paris.  Galli¬ 
mard.  1947.  348  pp.  720  fr. — An  essen¬ 
tial  book  for  further  study  of  Cubism. 

^  Gustave  Lanctot.  Jacques  Cartier  de- 
vant  I’histoire.  Montreal.  Lumen.  1947. 
159  pp.  $0.90. — Corrects  previous  errors 
concerning  this  explorer  of  Canada. 
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Firmin  Roz  &  Gabriel  Louis  Jaray. 
Tableau  des  Etats-Vnis  de  la  crise  de 
1933  h  la  victoire  de  1945.  Paris.  Spid. 
1946.  423  pp.  225  fr. — ^X-ray  of  U.  S. 
public  opinion,  domestic  problems,  and 
foreign  relations. 

A.  Thomazi.  Marins  bdtisseurs  d’ em¬ 
pire.  Ill:  AmSrique.  Paris.  Horizons  de 
France.  1947.  62  pp. — ^French  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  colonization  of  North  and 
South  America.  Fine  illustrations. 

**  Odette  Viennet.  NapoUon  et  Vindus- 
trie  franfaise.  Paris.  Plon.  1947.  ix  342 
pp. — The  industrial  revolution  strongly 
influenced  diplomatic  and  military  ac¬ 
tivity. 

^  Gien^ral  Vlassov.  J'ai  choisi  la  potence. 
Paris.  Univers.  1947.  255  pp. — Purports 
to  reproduce  conversations  of  the  rene¬ 
gade  Russian  leader  of  the  “Army  of 
Russian  Liberation”  with  an  associate 
during  the  German  fiasco  in  Russia, 
1942-43. 

French  Public  Questions 

*  Georges  Chabot.  Les  villes.  Paris. 
Colin.  1948.  224  pp.  120  fr. — Types  and 
functions  of  cities;  their  geography  and 
influence. 

*  Serge  Groussard.  Solitude  espagnole. 
Paris.  Plon.  1948.  325  pp.  180  fr. — ^Un¬ 
derstanding  attitude  toward  the  indi¬ 
vidualistic  and  sometimes  unruly  Span¬ 
iard. 

French  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

^  Maurice  Boucher.  Le  sentiment  na¬ 
tional  en  Allemagne.  Paris.  Vieux  Co- 
lombier.  1947.  259  pp.  275  fr. — Politi¬ 
cal  philosophies  of  Zimmermann,  Her¬ 
der,  Fichte,  Arndt,  Jahn,  et  al.,  from 
which  Nazism  degenerated. 

*  Pierre  Emmanuel.  Qui  est  cet  homme 
ou  le  singulier  universel.  Paris.  Li- 
brairie  Universelle.  1947.  253  pp.  275  fr. 
— A  spiritual  confession. 

*  Paul  Hazard.  La  pensie  europ6enne 
au  XVlIl^*  siicle,  de  Montesquieu  d 
Lessing.  Vol.  II.  Paris.  Boivin.  1946.  301 
pp.  600  fr. — Concluding  volume  of  a 
study  of  “.  .  .  I’inqui^tude  6ternelle  de 


I’esprit”  in  18th  century  Europe. 

*  Damien  Jasmin.  Les  tSmoins  de  J6- 
hovah.  Montreal.  Lumen.  1947.  189  pp. 
$1. — A  Catholic’s  answer  to  Jehovah’s 
Witnesses  declares  that  they  are  allied 
with  Communism. 

*  Emmanuel  Mounier.  Introduction 
aux  existentialismes.  Paris.  Denocl.  1947. 
160  pp.  130  fr. — A  Catholic-leftist  anal¬ 
ysis  by  the  editor  of  Esprit. 

*  Jean  Wahl.  Petite  histoire  de  r'Ex- 
istentialisme."  Paris.  Club  Maintenant. 
1947. 131  pp.  110  fr. — ^Lecture  given  be¬ 
fore  members  of  Club  Maintenant. 

French  Literature 

^  Marcel  Arland.  Les  ^changes.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1947.  250  pp.  150  fr. — Stud¬ 
ies  of  9  writers,  mostly  novelists,  from 
Tristan  I’Hermite  to  Alain-Fournier. 

*  Montgomery  Belgion.  Propos  sur  la 
literature  anglaise.  Paris.  Flore.  1947. 
447  pp.  270  fr. — A  guide  to  profitable 
reading;  translated  from  English. 

*  Pierre  Brodin.  Les  maitres  de  la  lite¬ 
rature  amSricaine.  Paris.  Horizons  de 
France.  1948.  493  pp.  360  fr. — Irving, 
Cooper,  Poe,  Melville,  Emerson,  Tho- 
reau,  Hawthorne,  Twain,  Whitman, 
James. 

*  Les  Cahiers  d*Hermbs.  No.  I.  Paris. 
Vieux  Colombier.  1947.  225  pp.  220  fr. 
— Tradition’s  part  in  literature. 

*  Maurice  Chapelan,  ed.  Anthologie  du 
journal  intime.  Paris.  Laffont.  1947.  641 
pp.  500  fr. — The  diary  as  a  literary  form; 
selections  from  those  of  11  introverts; 
psychological  analyses. 

*  Daniel-Rops.  Trois  tombes,  trois  vi¬ 
sages.  Paris.  Vieux  Colombier.  1946.  73 
pp. — Sketches  of  Katherine  Mansfield, 
Charles  Du  Bos,  Rupert  Brooke.  Beauti¬ 
fully  printed. 

*  C6cile  Daubray.  Victor  Hugo  et  ses 
correspondants.  Paris.  Albin  -  Michel. 
1947.  355  pp.  240  fr. — They  were  Cha¬ 
teaubriand,  Vigny,  Lamartine,  Dumas, 
Gautier,  B^ranger,  Blanche.  Preface  by 
Paul  Val6ry. 

*  Roger  Duhamel.  Les  moralistes  fran- 
fais.  Montreal.  Lumen.  1947.  195  pp. — 
Comments  on  10  of  the  greatest  and 
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most  original  French  thinkers.  Quota¬ 
tions. 

*  Roger  Garaudy.  Une  litter ature  de 
fossoyeurs.  Paris.  Editions  Sociales.  1947. 
95  pp.  60  fr. — Philosophical  examina¬ 
tion  of  Sartre,  Mauriac,  Malraux,  Kocs- 
tler. 

*  Maurice  de  Guerin.  Pages  sans  titre. 
Le  centaure.  La  bacchante.  Lausanne. 
Mermod.  1947.  102  pp. — The  best  work 
of  the  short-lived  young  disciple  of 
Lamennais,  with  a  preface  by  C.  F.  Ra- 
muz  and  aquarelles  by  Rodin. 

^  Emile  Henriot.  De  Lamartine  h 
ValSry.  Paris.  Lardanchet.  1947.  400  pp. 
180  fr. — An  excellent  vue  d' ensemble  of 
the  greatest  French  poets  from  Lamar¬ 
tine  to  Val6ry. 

^  Louis  Hourticq.  L'art  et  la  literature. 
Paris.  Flammarion.  1947.  300  pp.  185  fr. 
— A  well-known  art  critic  relates  art  to 
literature. 

*  Georges  Izambard.  Rimbaud  tel  que 
je  Vai  connu.  Paris.  Mercure  de  France. 
1946.  229  pp.  120  fr. — Portrait  of  the 
author’s  former  pupil  and  friend. 

*  Edmond  Kinds.  Marcel  Proust.  Paris. 
Richard-Masse.  1947. 125  pp.  -f-  6  plates. 
— His  psychology,  philosophy,  literary 
affiliations. 

*  Andre  Maurois.  Etudes  litteraires.  2 
vols.  Paris.  S.F.E.L.T.  1947.  210  fr.— 
Val6ry,  Gide,  Proust,  et  al. 

*  Guy  Michaud.  Message  poetique  du 
symbolisme.  3  vols.  Paris.  Nizet.  1947. 
703  pp. — Symbolism  from  Baudelaire  to 
Claudel  considered  as  a  spiritual  revo¬ 
lution. 

^  Georges  Mongredien.  La  vie  lit^raire 
au  XVW  sibcle.  Paris.  Tallandier.  1947. 
450  pp.  250  fr. — Based  on  20  years  of 
study. 

^  Francois  Rabelais.  Le  quart  livre. 
Robert  Marichal,  ed.  Lille.  Giard  (Ge¬ 
neve.  Droz).  1947.  xxxviii  -}-  415  pp. — 
Historical  introduction;  annotated  text; 
glossary. 

*  Denis  Saurat.  Tendances.  Paris. 
Vieux  Colombier.  1946.  189  pp.  95  fr. — 
Molicre,  Pascal,  Mistral,  Balzac,  Valery, 
Proust. 

^  Jacques  Scherer.  Uexpression  litte- 
raire  dans  V oeuvre  de  Mcdlarmi.  Paris. 


Droz.  1947.  300  pp.  500  fr. — Thorough 
and  authoritative. 

French  Fiction  and  Drama 

^  Francis  Ambricre.  Le  Solitaire  de  la 
Cervara.  Paris  8c  Neuchatel.  Attinger. 
1947.  235  pp. — The  road  to  love  leads 
also  to  death. 

^  Georges  Balandier.  Tous  comptes 
faits.  Paris.  Pavois.  1947.  236  pp. — ^Writ¬ 
ten  in  the  form  of  a  monograph  about 
himself. 

**  Pierre  Bearn.  Miseres.  Paris.  Arc-cn- 
Ciel.  1947.  221  pp.  180  fr. — 15  stories 
from  the  hearts  of  common  people. 

^  Simone  de  Beauvoir.  Tousles hommes 
sont  mortels.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1947. 
354  pp.  180  fr. — A  roman  h  these:  Death 
gives  meaning  to  life. 

»  Rene  Benjamin.  Les  innocents  dans 
la  tempete.  Paris.  Plon.  1947.  253  pp. 
150  fr. — Poetic  novel  of  adolescence. 

^  Pierre  Benoit.  L'oiseau  des  ruines. 
Paris.  Albin-Michel.  1947.  316  pp.  180 
fr. — The  dignified  “Count”  is  a  former 
valet  de  chambre  with  delusions  of 
grandeur. 

^  Olivier  de  Bouveignes.  Sur  des  livres 
congolaises.  Namur.  Grands  Lacs.  n.d. 
203  pp.  30  Bel.  fr. — Prose  jabliaux,  with 
animals  as  characters. 

^  Patrice  Buet.  Vers  la  Chine  mysti- 
rieuse.  Marco  Polo.  Paris.  Bonne  Presse. 
1947.  183  pp.  80  fr. — Popularization  of 
his  adventures. 

^  Roger  Cerclier.  Drames  des  bois  et 
des  landes.  Paris.  Magnard.  1947.  157 
pp.  75  fr. — Animal  stories  for  young 
ople.  Illustrated. 

Marcelle  Crespelle.  Le  cygne.  Paris. 
Laffont.  1947.  373  pp.  240  fr. — Love 
freely  expressed  and  not  dulled  by  sepa¬ 
ration. 

^  Charles  Deulin.  Contes  du  roi  Cam- 
brinus.  Montreal.  Lumen.  1947.  193  pp. 
$1. — Fairy  tales  for  the  young — in  years 
or  in  heart. 

^  Michel  Djavakhichvili.  Les  invites  de 
Jal{o.  Liege.  Solcdi.  1946.  269  pp. — Nat¬ 
uralistic  novel  by  a  popular  Georgian 
writer  who  was  executed  by  the  Soviet 
government  in  1938.  Foreword  on  Geor¬ 
gian  literature. 
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^  Torolf  Elster.  Histoire  de  Gottlob. 
Paris.  Nouvcllc  Edition.  1946.  324  pp. 
— There  are  such  nice  people  in  every 
country — if  one  only  knew  them.  From 
Norwegian. 

^  David  Garnett.  Lc  retour  du  marin. 
Paris.  Chariot.  1947.  219  pp.  180  fr. — 
Translated  from  English  by  L.  Lanusse*. 

Maurice  Genevoix.  Sanglar.  Paris. 
Flammarion.  1947.  253  pp.  95  fr. — An 
unscrupulous  adventurer  during  the 
Wars  of  Religion. 

^  Jean  Giraudoux.  V Apollon  de  Belloc. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1947.  120  pp.  90  fr. — 
One  of  the  3  posthumous  works  of  Gi¬ 
raudoux. 

^  K16ber  Haedens.  Salut  au  Kentucky. 
Paris.  Laflont.  1947.  319  pp.  190  fr. — 
Weary  sophisticate  seeks  Kentucky’s 
simple  pleasures. 

^  Simone  Jouglas.  Le  carnaval  Strange. 
Paris.  Julliard.  1947.  332  pp. — A  petty 
bank  clerk  seeks  release  from  frustration 
in  a  career  of  violence  and  crime. 

**  Malaparte.  Une  femme  comme  mot. 
Monaco.  Rocher.  1947.  191  pp. — Trans¬ 
lated  from  Italian  by  Ren6  Novella. 

^  Marivaux.  ThSdtre  complet.  Jean 
Fournier  &  Maurice  Bastide,  eds.  Paris. 
Editions  Nationales.  1947. — Supersedes 
the  last  complete  collection  published 
in  1878. 

Christian  Mcgret.  Carte  forcSe.  Paris. 
Plon.  1947.  248  pp.  135  fr. — Romance  in 
Nazi-ruled  Paris. 

^  Rose  Meller.  La  sentence.  Paris. 
Nagel.  1947.  173  pp.  132  fr. — A  well 
known  Hungarian  writer’s  story  of  a 
search  for  true  justice. 

^  Jean  Miroir.  Quand  les  orgues  chan- 
teront  .  .  .  Paris.  Tallandier.  1947.  253 
pp.  100  fr. — Good-deed  Dotty  unsnarls 
a  love  tangle  for  others  and  finds  a 
Prince  Charming  for  herself. 

^  Arthur  Omre.  Kristinas  Bergman. 
Paris.  Nouvelle  Edition.  1946.  360  pp. 
— Can  a  man  “come  back”  who  has 
robbed  and  been  robbed?  From  Nor¬ 
wegian. 

^  Joseph  Peyr6.  La  tour  de  Vor.  Paris. 
Laffont.  1947.  273  pp.  190  fr. — Spanish 
bullfighter  seeks  fame  and  fortune. 

*  Hans  Severinsen.  ll  peut  se  passer 


tant  de  c hoses  en  huit  fours.  Paris.  Nou¬ 
velle  Edition.  1946.  291  pp.  160  fr. — 
For  some,  quarrels  and  illness;  for  others, 
falling  in  love.  From  Danish. 

^  Mario  Soldati.  L’affaire  Motta.  Paris. 
Pavois.  1947.  226  pp.  144  fr. — ^Fantastic 
siren  story  translated  from  Italian  by 
Marie  Canavaggia. 

^  Henri  Troyat.  Tant  que  la  terre 
durera.  Paris.  Table  Ronde.  1947.  862 
— Imperial  Russia  from  1888  to  1914. 
Felix  •  Vallotton.  La  vie  meurtriire. 
Geneve  &  Paris.  Trois  Collines.  1946. 
275  pp. — ^Love  is  a  fatal  illness. 

^  Vercors.  Les  armes  de  la  nuit.  Paris. 
Minuit.  1947. 123  pp. — Does  one  destroy 
his  own  humanity  by  unwilling  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  destruction  of  fellow-prison¬ 
ers? 

French  Arts  and  Music 

^  Louis  Aragon.  Uenseigne  de  Ger- 
saint.  Paris.  Ides  et  Calendes.  1947.  50 
pp.  460  fr. — Interpretation  of  Watteau’s 
painting. 

*  Georges  Fontaine.  La  cSramique 
franfaise.  Paris.  Larousse.  1946.  151  pp. 
-|-  64  plates. — A  handbook  of  kinds  and 
localities,  including  indexes  of  factories, 
artists,  technical  terms. 

^  Louis  Grodecki.  Ivoires  franfais. 
Paris.  Larousse.  1947.  157  pp.  -J-  48 
plates. — Ivory  fascinated  artists  from  an¬ 
tiquity  through  the  Middle  Ages,  but 
its  use  has  since  declined. 

^  Pierre  Lalo.  De  Rameau  d  Ravel. 
Paris.  Albin-Michel.  1947.  422  pp.  240 
fr. — Portraits  of  musicians  and  music 
chronicles  published  in  Temps. 

^  Armand  Machabey.  Maurice  Ravel. 
Paris.  Richard-Masse.  1947. 125  pp.  -|-  8 
plates.  120  fr. — ^Not  the  personal  recol¬ 
lections  of  a  friend,  but  the  objective 
study  of  an  artist. 

French  Science 

^  Laignel-Lavastine  et  al.  Les  rythmes 
et  la  vie.  Paris.  Plon.  1947.  ii  -|-  348  pp. 
200  fr. — Studies  by  specialists  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  rhythm  in  personal,  social,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  spiritual  areas. 

^  Jean  Pelseneer.  USvolution  de  la  no- 
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tion  de  phinomene  physique  des  primi- 
tifs  h  Bohr  et  Louis  de  Broglie.  Bruxelles. 
University  Libre  de  Bruxelles.  n.d.  177 
pp. — ^Four  short  chapters  deal  with  in¬ 
tellectual  eras  and  a  fifth  long  one  pre¬ 
sents  modern  scientific  concepts. 

French  Miscellaneous 

^  Blanche  Katz,  ed.  La  prise  d’Orenge. 
New  York.  King’s  Crown.  1947.  xxxv 
-(-  209  pp.  $2.75. — The  old  heroic  epic 
edited,  with  Introduction,  Table  of  Asso¬ 
nances,  Glossary,  and  Table  of  Proper 
Names. 

*  Bert  Edward  Young  &  Grace  Philputt 
Young.  Le  registre  de  La  Grange,  1659- 
1685.  2  vols.  Paris.  Droz.  1947.  387  fie 
189  pp.  -f-  22  plates. — Facsimiles,  index, 
notes  on  La  Grange  and  his  part  in  the 
theater  of  Molicre. 

*  Renan.  Oeuvres  completes.  I:  Oeuvres 
politiques.  Henriette  Psichari,  ed.  Paris. 
Calmann-Lyvy.  1947.  1,028  pp.  1,100  fr. 
— Definitive  edition  to  be  complete  in 
10  volumes. 

*  Lyautey.  Choix  de  lettres  1882-1919. 
Paris.  Colin.  1947.  vi  -|-  321  pp.  225  fr. 
— Chosen  from  3  large  volumes  of  Let¬ 
tres,  by  a  Lt.  Col.  who,  in  1940,  enjoyed 
them  while  a  prisoner  of  war. 

*  Marie  Mauron.  La  ch2vre,  ce  caprice 
vivant.  Paris.  Albin-Michel.  1947.  191 
pp.  200  fr. — A  whimsical,  meditative 
creature,  bounding  through  the  sun¬ 
light  of  centuries  in  art  and  legend. 

Spanish  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

*  Jose  Almoina.  Rumbos  heterodoxos 
en  Mexico.  Ciudad  Trujillo.  Montalvo. 
1947. — Study  of  erasmismo  and  other 
unorthodox  tendencies  in  colonial  Mexi¬ 
co. 

*  Teresa  Arevalo.  Gente  menuda. 
Guatemala.  Centro  Editorial.  1948.  231 
pp. — The  daughter  of  a  famous  Guate¬ 
malan  writer,  who  lived  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  when  she  was  a  sixth  grader,  re¬ 
cords  her  American  experiences  in  pun¬ 
gent  Guatemalan  interlarded  with  Eng¬ 
lish. 

*  Harold  A.  Bierck,  Jr.  Vida  publica  de 


Don  Pedro  Gual.  Caracas.  Imprenta 
Nacional.  1947.  599  pp. — This  study  of 
the  life  and  work  of  the  early  19th  cen¬ 
tury  Venezuelan  statesman  appeared 
first  in  English  as  a  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  doctoral  dissertation. 

^  Pinfilo  D.  Camacho.  Marta  Abreu. 
La  Habana.  Trdpico.  1947.  227  pp. — 
Cuban  woman  philanthropist  and  patri¬ 
ot  (1849-1909). 

^  Modesto  Chdvez  Franco.  Crdnicas  del 
Guayaquil  antiguo.  2  vols.  Guayaquil. 
Imprenta  y  Talleres  Municipales.  2nd 
ed.,  1944.  viii  4"  ^76  &  372  pp. — ^Leg¬ 
ends,  traditions,  and  history  from  the 
founding  of  the  city  to  modern  times. 

^  Manuel  G41vez.  El  santito  de  la  tol- 
deria.  Buenos  Aires.  Poblet.  1947.  235 
pp. — The  perfect  life  of  the  Argentine 
Indian  Ceferino  Namuncuri. 

^  Jornadas  57:  Jos^  Miranda.  Vitoria  y 
los  intereses  de  la  conquista  de  America. 
Mexico.  Colegio  de  Mexico.  1947.  49  pp. 
— Interrelation  and  interaction  of  ideas 
and  interests. 

^  Enrique  Bernardo  Nunez.  La  ciudad 
de  los  techos  rojos.  Vol.  I.  Caracas.  Tip. 
Vargas.  1947.  156  pp.  $7  m-n. — Well- 
documented,  colorful  history  and  de¬ 
scription  of  Caracas  by  the  city’s  official 
historian. 

^  Fernando  Ortiz.  El  huraedn.  Mexico. 
Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica.  1947.  686 
pp.  —  Daring  conclusions  concerning 
pre-Columbian  symbolism  as  revealed 
in  archeology  and  its  relation  to  the  hur¬ 
ricane. 

*  Jaime  Pahissa.  Vida  y  obra  de  Manuel 
de  Falla.  Buenos  Aires.  Ricordi  Ameri¬ 
cana.  1947.  210  pp.  4"  12  plates.  $15 
m-n. — Spain’s  greatest  modern  com- 

ser  presented  in  considerable  detail. 
Ignacio  Rodriguez  Guerrero.  Estu- 
dios  histdricos.  Paste,  Colombia.  Im¬ 
prenta  del  Departamento.  1946.  369  pp. 
— Struggles  toward  political  and  intellec¬ 
tual  freedom. 

*  Jorge  Mdximo  Rohde.  Diario  de  un 
testigo  de  la  guerra.  Buenos  Aires. 
Emecd.  1947.  569  pp.  $10  m-n. — 1939 
to  1945  in  France  and  Italy. 

*  R.  E.  Silva.  Biogenesis  de  Santiago 
de  Guayaquil.  Guayaquil.  Universidad 
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dc  Guayaquil.  1947.  266  pp. — The  Di¬ 
rector  of  ^e  University  of  Guayaquil 
Press  recalls  the  early  history  of  his  city. 
^  Armando  Solano  &  G.  Porras  Tro- 
conis.  Cartagena  de  Indias.  Vol.  I.  Bo- 
goti.  Biblioteca  Popular  dc  Arte  Co¬ 
lonial.  1942.  49  pp.  32  plates.  —  His¬ 
tory  and  description  of  the  city.  Photo¬ 
graphs. 

Spanish  Public  Questions 

*  Marino  Abadia  Valencia,  ha  So- 
ciedad  de  las  Naciones  de  Amirica. 
Bogoti.  Kelly.  1947.  351  pp. — Thought¬ 
ful  democratic  document  defining  so¬ 
cial  concepts  and  advocating  hemispher¬ 
ic  solidarity. 

Tcodoro  Alvarado  Garaicoa.  La  doc- 
trina  internacional  de  Fran\lin  D. 
Roosevelt.  Guayaquil.  Universidad  dc 
Guayaquil.  1947.  75  pp. — Eulogy  of 
Roosevelt  and  reproduction  of  the  most 
important  documents  for  which  he  was 
responsible. 

*  Tcodoro  Alvarado  Garaicoa.  Prin- 
cipios  normativos  del  derecho  intema- 
cional  publico.  Guayaquil.  Universidad 
dc  Guayaquil.  1946.  395  pp. — Sources, 
methods,  and  theories;  specific  doctrines 
and  agreements;  definitions. 

*  Antonio  Andrade  Crispino.  La  revo- 
lucidn  por  el  salario  en  Colombia.  Bo- 
goti.  Tcorfa.  1947.  165  pp. — A  Catholic 
Socialist  solution  of  the  capital-labor 
problem. 

■  Jos6  Joaquin  dc  Olmcdo.  Discurso 
sobre  las  mitas  de  AmSrica.  Guayaquil. 
Universidad  dc  Guayaquil.  1947.  39  pp. 
— Address  in  1812  decrying  forced  In¬ 
dian  labor. 

^  La  revoducidn  venezolana  ante  la 
opinidn  de  America.  Caracas.  Imprcn- 
ta  Nacional.  1946.  148  pp.,  ill. — 
Speeches,  photos,  and  editorials  to  boost 
the  stock  of  the  then  President  R6mulo 
Betancourt. 

Spanish  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

*  Centro  dc  Estudios  Filosdficos.  Ho- 
menaje  a  Antonio  Caso.  Mexico.  Stylo. 
1947.  317  pp. — Papers  by  Jos6  Gaos, 


Leopoldo  Zea,  David  Garcia  Bacca,  Luis 
Recas6ns  Siches,  and  others. 

*  Marfa  Martinez  dc  Trujillo.  Medi- 
taciones  morales.  Mexico.  Contincntc. 
1948.  176  pp. — Moral  homilies,  with 
copious  quotation  from  famous  writers. 
Foreword  by  Jose  Vasconcclos. 

^  Francisco  Romero.  Filosofia  de  ayer 
y  de  hoy.  Buenos  Aires.  Argos.  1947. — 
A  study  of  Hispanic  American  philoso¬ 
phy  and  a  scries  on  modern  thinkers 
and  historical  figures. 

*  Vicente  Tovar.  Hay  una  voz  que 
anuncia  al  nuevo  mundo  su  grandeza. 
Buenos  Aires.  Andhra  Research  Univer¬ 
sity.  n.d.  12  pp. — ^Lecture  on  Constancio 
C.  Vigil,  who  cultivated  mind  and 
heart. 

Spanish  Literature 

*  Jos6  dc  Armas  y  Cdrdcnas  (Justo  dc 
Lara).  Cervantes  y  el  Quijote.  La  Ha- 
bana.  Ministerio  de  Educacidn.  1945. 
198  pp. — Papers  by  a  Cuban  essayist  who 
died  in  1919.  Biographical  introduction 
^  Josd  Marfa  Chacdn  y  Calvo. 

*  Manuel  Gdlvcz.  Espaha  y  algunos 
espanoles.  Buenos  Aires.  Huarpes.  1945. 
276  pp.  $4  m-n. — Spain  and  some  of  her 
modern  writers  viewed  by  foreign  writ¬ 
ers. 

^  Josd  Marfa  Heredia.  Revisiones  li- 
terarias.  Josd  Marfa  Chac6n  y  Calvo,  cd. 
La  Habana.  Ministerio  de  Educacidn. 
1947.  276  pp. — Papers  on  literary  sub¬ 
jects,  and  a  few  others,  by  the  short¬ 
lived  Cuban  poet  (1803-1839). 

^  M.  Mendndez  y  Pelayo.  Historia  de 
la  poesta  argentina.  Mdxico.  Espasa- 
Calpc  Arg.  1947.  145  pp.  $2.25  m-arg. 
— Has  two  principal  facets:  romantic 
and  gaucho. 

**  Raimundo  Mcnocal  y  Cueto.  Origen 
y  desarrollo  del  pensamiento  cubano. 
2  vols.  La  Habana.  Lex.  1945  &  1947. — 
Somewhat  opinionated,  but  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  scholarly. 

*  Enrique  Pincyro.  Notas  criticas.  An¬ 
tonio  Iraizoz,  ed.  La  Habana.  Minis- 
tcrio  de  Educacidn.  1947.  191  pp. — 
Notes  of  a  Cuban  critic  and  patriot  of 
'68  about  writers,  mostly  French. 

*  Mario  A.  Rodrfguez  Alemdn.  Perfil 
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y  contorno  de  Katherine  Mansfield.  La 
Habana.  Coopcraci6n.  1947.  48  pp. — 
Her  personality  as  revealed  in  her  stories. 

Spanish  Fiction  and  Drama 

^  Max  Aub.  Cara  y  cruz.  Mexico.  Au- 
tores  de  Mexico.  n.d.  75  pp. — A  dra¬ 
matic  parable  based  on  the  democratic 
movements  in  Spain  and  Mexico. 

*  Mariano  Azuela.  Andres  Perez,  ma- 
derista.  1945.  203  pp.  |1.50  u.s. — Las 
tribulaciones  de  una  familia  decente. 
3rd  ed.,  1947.  247  pp.  Mexico.  Botas. — 
Long  short  stories  by  the  author  of  Los 
de  abajo. 

^  Jose  Berti.  Espejismo  de  la  selva. 
Caracas.  Fragura.  1947.  257  pp. — Jungle 
life,  human  and  inhuman;  injustice  of 
courts. 

*  Eduardo  J.  Correa.  Dolor,  sabio  maes¬ 
tro.  .  .  .  Mexico.  Con  el  Autor.  1948. 
127  vii  pp.  $4  m-n. — A  preachment 
on  sorrow  as  a  purifying  agent  for  the 
attainment  of  real  happiness. 

*  Manuel  Freire  Arrizola.  Historia  de 
un  pendulo  y  una  aguja.  Guatemala. 
Union  Tipografica.  1948.  151  pp. — Par¬ 
ables. 

*  Ana  Maria  Garasino.  Historia  de  una 
expresidn.  Parani,  Argentina.  Nueva 
Impresora.  1947.  244  pp. — Sentimental 
recherche  du  temps  perdu. 

*  Cesar  Garizurieta.  El  diablo,  el  cur  a, 
y  otros  enganos.  Mexico.  Stylo.  1947. 181 
pp. — Twelve  whimsical  short  stories. 

*  Max  Henriquez  Urena.  Cuentos  in- 
sulares.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1947.  160 
pp.  $2  m-n. — Covers  the  social  history 
of  Cuba  for  the  last  30  years. 

^  Raul  Larra.  Gran  Chaco.  Buenos 
Aires.  Futuro.  1947.  189  pp.  |4  m-n. — 
The  struggle  of  the  peasant  colonizer 
and  cotton  grower  against  commercial 
monopolies. 

*  Miguel  N.  Lira.  Donde  crecen  los 
tepozanes.  Mexico.  E.D.I.A.P.  1947. — 
Legendary  story  of  a  Mexican  Indian 
witch  doctor. 

*  Eduardo  Mallea.  El  vinculo;  Los 
Rembrandts;  La  rosa  de  Cernobbio. 
Buenos  Aires.  Emecc.  1947.  225  pp. — 
Short  novels.  “Libro  del  Mes”  selection. 

*  Alberto  Manceaux.  La  ultima  DiS- 


guez.  Buenos  Aires.  Con  el  Autor.  1946. 
62  pp. — Contemporary  tragi-comedy. 

^  Maria  Luisa  Ocampo.  Bajo  el  fuego. 
Mexico.  Botas.  1947.  240  pp.  $5  m-n. — 
Received  the  Altamirano  prize  from  the 
government  of  the  State  of  Guerrero. 

^  Jose  Antonio  Portuondo,  ed.  Cuentos 
cubanos  contempordneos.  Mexico.  Le- 
yenda.  1947.  237  pp. — Anthology  of  18 
stories;  excellent  introductory  notes. 

^  Angel  F.  Rojas.  El  ixodo  de  Yangana. 
Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1947.  362  pp.  $8 
m-n. — Ecuadorian  rural  life. 

^  Francisco  Rojas  Gonzilez.  Lola  Casa¬ 
nova.  Mexico.  E.D.I.A.P.  1947.  275  pp. 
— Heroine  is  kidnapped  by  Sonoran  In¬ 
dians  and  becomes  their  leader;  19th 
century. 

^  Carlos  Salazar  Herrera.  Cuentos  de 
angustias  y  paisajes.  San  Jose.  Cuervo. 
1947.  127  pp. — Sketches  of  rural  Costa 
Rica. 

W  Anselmo  Suarez  y  Romero.  Francisco, 
el  ingenio  o  las  delicias  del  campo.  La 
Habana.  Ministerio  de  Educacidn.  1947. 
201  pp. — A  Cuban  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin. 

Spanish  Verse 

^  Horacio  J.  Becco  &  Osvaldo  Sava- 
nascini.  Poetas  libres  de  la  Espana  Pe- 
regrina  en  America.  Buenos  Aires. 
Ollantay.  1947.  224  pp. — 27  exile  poets 
are  represented. 

^  Leon  Bet  Amar.  El  mirador  que  se 
mira.  Rosario.  Cuadernos  del  Interior. 
1947.  31  pp.  $2.50  m-n. — Reflections  in 
the  mirror  within  and  without. 

^  Juan  D.  Byrne.  Trdnsito  Itrico.  La 
Habana.  Molina,  n.d.  112  pp. — A  law¬ 
yer-journalist-poet’s  verses  of  his  early 
youth,  later  youth,  and  maturity. 

Guillermo  Alfredo  Cook.  Breve  anto- 
logia  de  poetas  universitarios.  Caracas. 
Centro  de  Estudiantes  de  Economia  y 
Derecho.  1947.  116  pp. — Poems  by  10 
university  students,  all  of  whom  have 
published  volumes  of  poetry. 

■  Stella  Corvaldn.  Rostros  del  mar. 
Montevideo.  Gaceta  Comercial.  1947.  83 
. — 56  poems  of  the  sea. 

Alonso  de  Ercilla.  La  Araucana. 
Mexico.  Espasa-Calpe  Arg.  1947. 104  pp. 
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$225  m-arg. — Prologue  by  the  Chilean 
poet  Antonio  de  Undurraga. 

»  Hildamar  Escalante.  Bret/e  informe 
de  poesia  norteamericana.  Caracas. 
Nacidn.  1947.  134  pp. — ^Translations  of 
19  American  poets,  from  Walt  Whitman 
to  Muriel  Rukeyser. 

Nicolds  Guillen.  El  son  entero.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Losada.  1947.  214  pp.  $10 
m-n. — Complete  works  with  musical 
texts  and  illustrations;  prologue  by  Una¬ 
muno. 

K  Luis  Hierro  Gambardella.  Desnuda 
voz.  Montevideo.  Florensa  &  Lafdn. 
1946.  96  pp. — Skilful  and  passionate 
sonnets,  with  a  few  others. 

*  Pablo  Neruda.  Tercera  residencia. 
Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1947.  152  pp. 
$5  m-n. — Third  volume  of  Residencia 
en  la  tierra:  all  of  Espana  en  el  corazdn 
and  many  unedited  poems. 

^  Evariste  Parny.  Canciones  malgaches. 
Pablo  Carlos  Etchart,  tr.  Buenos  Aires. 
Fontana.  1946.  50  pp. — 12  of  Parny’s 
poems  which  arc  ostensibly  inspired  by 
Madagascar  folklore. 

^  Al^rto  Quiroz.  Jubilo  del  Ho.  Mexi¬ 
co.  Ediciones  Hispanoamcricanas.  1947. 
96  pp. — The  well  known  critic,  novelist, 
and  playwright  here  proves  himself  a 
limpid  and  musical  poet. 

^  Pedro  Salinas.  Zero.  Eleanor  L.  Turn- 
bull,  tr.  Baltimore.  Contemporary  Po¬ 
etry.  1947.  35  pp.  $2. — The  remainder 
when  the  human  clement  is  subtracted. 
^  Mercedes  Torrdns  de  Garmcndia.  La 
flauta  del  silencio.  La  Habana.  Molina. 
1946.  132  pp. — Lyric  verses  of  delicate 
simplicity. 

*  Edgardo  Ubaldo  Gcnta.  Los  Mayas. 
Montevideo.  Florensa  &  Lafon.  New  cd., 
1948.  213  pp. — Last  two  books  in  the 
New  World  dramatic  epic  La  epopeya 
del  espiritu. 

Spanish  Linguistics  and 

Language  Reference  Books 
^  Martin  Alonso.  Ciencia  del  lenguaje 
y  arte  del  estilo.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1947. 
1,268  pp.  $5  u.s. — Phraseology,  lexicol¬ 
ogy,  stylistics. 

^  Augusto  Malater.  Los  amencanismos 


en  la  copla  popular  y  en  el  lenguaje  culto. 
New  York.  Vanni.  1947.  259  pp.  $3.50. 
— In  dictionary  form.  Popular  ballads 
and  literary  sources  under  separate  al¬ 
phabetization. 

Spanish  Education 

^  Estructura  y  normas  del  Consejo  Su¬ 
perior  de  Investigaciones  Cientificas. 
Madrid.  Consejo  Superior  de  Investiga¬ 
ciones  Cientificas.  1947.  174  pp. — ^Laws 
creating  organization;  its  divisions  and 
rsonncl;  list  of  publications,  1940-46. 
Roberto  Moreno  y  Garcia.  Desarrollo 
y  orientaciones  de  la  educacidn  superior. 
Mexico.  Sccretaria  de  Educacidn  Pu- 
blica.  1945.  483  pp. — Its  beginnings  in 
Egypt,  India,  China,  Greece;  develop¬ 
ment;  reform;  objectives. 

Spanish  Reference  Bookj 

^  Pablo  Carlos  Etchart.  Apologia  de  la 
bibliofilia  y  vituperio  de  la  errata.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Pequeno  Bibliofilo.  1945.  122 
pp. — Curiosa  dealing  with  misprints, 
bibliophily,  problems  of  book  produc¬ 
tion  in  Argentina. 

*  Quiin  es  quien.  Buenos  Aires.  Kraft. 
1947.  1,000  pp.  $40  m-n.— Who’s  Who 
for  Argentina  in  politics,  art,  business, 
and  literature. 

*  Paul  Patrick  Rogers.  The  Spanish 
Drama  Collection  in  the  Oberlin  College 
Library.  Oberlin,  Ohio.  Oberlin  College. 
1946.  157  pp. — Tide  list,  supplementing 
the  author  list  published  in  1940. 

Spanish  Miscellaneous 

^  Roger  P14.  La  pintura  pompeyana. 
Rosario.  Rosario.  1947.  129  pp.  -j”  75 
plates.  $10  m-n. — One  of  ^pejo  del 
Arte  series  designed  to  inform  and  to 
entertain;  beaudfully  printed. 

*  Maria  Enciso.  Raiz  al  viento.  Mdxico. 
E.D.I.A.P.  1947.  199  pp. — 26  papers  on 
literature,  public  questions,  etc.,  by  a 
Spanish  writer  now  living  in  Colombia. 
■  Alfredo  J.  Valenzuela  V.  Clinica  mi- 
dica.  Vol.  1.  Guayaquil.  Universidad  de 
Guayaquil.  1946.  141  pp.  $20  m-n. — 
Tropical  diseases. 
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*  G.  Humberto  Mata.  Carta  al  Senor 
Doctor  Don  Francisco  Javier  Eugenio  de 
Santa  Cruz  y  Espejo.  Cuenca,  Ecuador. 
Universidad  de  Cuenca.  1947.  28  pp. — 
Eulogy  of  Ecuador’s  Hrst  librarian  and 
journalist;  for  his  second  centenary. 

*  La  universidad  y  el  pueblo.  3  vols. 
Lima.  Universidad  de  San  Marcos. 
1946-48.  244,  292,  &  240  pp.— Univer¬ 
sity  extension  lectures  on  many  scholarly 
subjects. 

German  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

*  Heinrich  Conrad  Bierwirth.  Aus  dem 
Leben  eines  Deutsch-Ameril(aners.  Yar¬ 
mouth  Port,  Mass.  Register.  1947.  103 
pp. — Memories  of  a  poor  German  peas¬ 
ant  who  became  a  professor  in  America’s 
oldest  and  richest  university. 

*  Golo  Mann.  Friedrich  von  Gentz. 
Zurich.  Europa.  1947.  403  pp.  $4.50  u.s. 
— Thomas  Mann’s  historian  son  records 
the  life  of  the  stubborn  Prussian-Aus- 
trian  statesman  who  fought  Napoleon 
to  the  finish. 

*  Carl  Schurz.  Lebenserinnerungen. 
Zurich.  Manesse.  1948.  576  pp.  8.80  Sw. 
fr. — Slighdy  abbreviated  edition,  with 
Nachwort  by  the  editor,  Sigismund  von 
Radecki. 

*  Leopold  Schwarzschild.  Von  Krieg 
zu  Krieg.  Amsterdam.  Querido.  1947. 
492  pp. — Sensational  history  of  Euro¬ 
pean  events  from  1918  to  1940. 

■  Josef  Weingartner.  Gilg  Sesselschrei- 
ber.  Wien.  Wolfrum.  1947.  30  pp.  -|- 
48  plates. — He  designed  the  figures  for 
the  Maximilian  memorial  at  Innsbruck 
Cathedral. 

German  Public  Questions 

*  Karl  Ernst  Newole.  Weg  aus  dem 
Zusammenbruch.  Der  europdische  Bur- 
gerhrieg.  Wien.  Jedermann.  1946.  112 
pp. — Good  will  must  be  international¬ 
ized. 

*  Otto  Strasser.  Deutschlands  Emeue- 
rung.  Buenos  Aires.  Trenkelbach.  1946. 
180  pp. — ^Faith  in  the  political  and  cul¬ 
tural  new  life  of  Germany. 


German  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

**  Magdalena  Aebi.  Kants  Bergriindung 
der  deutschen  Philosophie.  Basel.  Ver- 
lag  fiir  Recht  und  Gesellschaft.  1947. 
525  pp.,  large  format.  $12  u.s. — ^The 
practical  consequences  of  Kant’s  appar¬ 
ently  abstract  philosophizing. 

^  Heinrich  Barth.  Philosophie  der 
Erscheinung.  Basel.  Schwabe.  1947.  390 
pp.  $3  u.s. — As  developed  by  Socrates, 
Plato,  Aristode,  the  Neo-Platonists,  and 
the  Thomists. 

*  Karl  Barth.  Die  protestantische  Theo- 
logie  im  19.  Jahrhundert.  Zurich.  Evan- 
gelischer  Verlag.  1947.  611  pp.  $3.25 
U.S. — A  historical  study,  in  which  the 
18th  century  bulks  as  large  as  the  19th. 

*  Bela  von  Brandenstein.  Der  Mensch 
und  seine  Stellung  im  All.  Einsiedeln/ 
Koln.  Benziger.  1947.  605  pp.  $2.50  u.s. 
— Philosophical  anthropology. 

*  Martin  Heidegger.  Platons  Lehre  von 
der  Wahrheit.  Bern.  Francke.  1947.  119 
pp.  7.50  Sw.  fr. — And  a  letter  on  Hu- 
manismus. 

*  Iwan  Iljin.  Die  Philosophie  Hegels 
als  /contemplative  Gotteslenre.  Bern. 
Francke.  1946.  432  pp.  $3.75  u.s. — Ab¬ 
breviation  of  a  very  exhaustive  study 
originally  published  in  Russian. 

*  J.  H.  W.  Rosteutscher.  Die  Wieder- 
l(unft  des  Dionysos.  Bern.  Francke.  1947. 
266  pp.  17.80  Sw.  fr. — Irrationalism  in 
Germany:  Holderlin,  Schopenhauer, 
Rilke,  Mann,  et  al. 

*  Leopold  von  Wiese.  EthH(  in  der 
Schauweise  der  Wissenschaften  vom 
Menschen  und  von  der  Gesellschaft. 
Bern.  Francke.  1947.  443  pp.  39  Sw.  fr. 
— Practical  ethics — universal  and  indi¬ 
vidual. 

German  Literature 

*  Martin  Bodmer.  Eine  Bibliothelc  der 
W eltliteratur.  Zurich.  Adantis.  1947. 
168  pp. — Bases  for  selecdng  and  cata¬ 
loguing.  Interesting  manuscript  fac¬ 
similes. 

*  August  Closs.  Die  freien  Rhythmen  in 
der  deutschen  Lyril(.  Bern.  Francke. 
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1947.  198  pp.  16.50  Sw.  fr. — More  than 
content  and  form,  rhythm  is  the  heart¬ 
beat  of  a  poem. 

*  Fritz  Ernst.  Essats.  3  vols.  Zurich. 
Fretz  &  Wasmuth.  1946.  307,  311,  & 
307  pp.  30  Sw.  fr. — Essays  on  many 
German,  and  a  few  French,  Italian,  and 
^anish  writers. 

«  Alfred  Kantorowicz  &  Richard 
Drews,  eds.  Verboten  und  Verbrannt. 
Berlin.  Ullstein-Kindler.  1948.  215  pp. 
— Anthology  from  the  works  of  approxi¬ 
mately  200  writers  banned  by  the  Nazis. 
W  Max  Liithi.  Das  europdische  Voltes- 
mdrehen.  Form  und  Wesen.  Bern. 
Francke.  1947.  127  pp.  7.80  Sw.  fr. — 
Analysis  of  function,  meanings,  relation¬ 
ships,  style,  etc.,  of  folktales. 

*  Levin  L.  Schiicking.  Shakespeare  und 
der  Tragodienstil  seiner  Zeit.  Bern. 
Francke.  1947.  184  pp.  7.50  Sw.  fr. — 
What  is  original  and  what  he  has  in 
common  with  his  contemporaries. 

*  Fritz  Strich.  Der  Dichter  und  die 
Zeit.  Bern.  Francke.  1947.  394  pp.  17.80 
Sw.  fr. — ^Use  of  symbols  in  poetry;  criti¬ 
ques  of  Lessing,  (^the,  Schiller,  Stifter, 
et  al. 

German  Fiction 

^  Werner  Bergengruen.  Am  Himmel 
wie  auf  Erden.  Zurich.  Arche.  1947.  647 
pp.  $5.50  U.S. — Berlin  under  the  Elector 
Joachim,  obsessed  by  fear  of  a  prophesied 
flood. 

*  Werner  Bergengruen.  Sternenstand. 
1947.  162  pp. — Der  spanische  Rosen- 
stocl(.  1946.  63  pp.  Zurich.  Arche. — 
Short  stories. 

^  Francesco  Chiesa.  Schicl(sal  auf 
schmalen  Wegen.  Einsiedeln.  Benziger. 
1943.  234  pp. — 30  stories  of  good  sense 
and  humor  about  life’s  simple,  helpless 
children.  From  Italian. 

*  Hans  Fallada.  Geschichten  aus  der 
Mur^elei.  Berlin.  Aufbau.  1947.  205  pp. 
8.40  mk. — Fairy  tales. 

*  Otto  Flake.  Fortunat.  2  vols.  Baden- 
Baden.  Keppler.  1946-47.  425  &  450  pp. 
24  mk. — Thoughtful  narrative  of  hap¬ 
penings  in  the  early  19th  century. 

®  Oskar  Maria  Graf.  Unruhe  um  einen 
Friedfertigen.  New  York.  Aurora.  1947. 


474  pp.  $3.75. — A  shoemaker,  symbol  of 
the  desire  to  live  unmolested,  becomes 
hero  and  victim  of  the  world’s  unrest. 

*  Hermann  Kasack.  Die  Stadt  hinter 
dem  Strom.  Berlin.  Suhrkamp.  1947. 
600  pp.  12.50  mk. — Symbolical  novel  of 
a  community  which  is  located  between 
life  and  death. 

*  Susanne  Kerckhoff.  Die  verlorenen 
Stiirme.  Berlin.  Wedding.  1947.  207  pp. 
6  mk. — Berlin  in  the  early  thirties.  Ef¬ 
fect  of  anti-Semitism  on  a  sensitive  girl 
in  her  late  teens. 

*  Editha  Klipstein.  Die  Be\anntschaft 
mit  dem  Tode.  Hamburg.  Claassen  & 
Govert.  1947.  318  pp.  9.60  mk. — Pas¬ 
sion,  insanity,  and  death  in  a  North  Ger¬ 
man  city  in  the  twenties. 

*  Anna  Seghers.  Der  Ausflug  der  toten 
M'ddchen.  Berlin.  Aufbau.  1948. 196  pp. 
7.20  mk. — Five  powerful  short  stories. 

*  Ernst  Wiechert.  Die  Jeromin-Kinder. 
Zurich.  Rascher.  New  ed.,  1948.  467  pp. 
— One  of  them  lives  an  ethical  life  in  a 
morally  dismembered  society. 

German  Linguistics 

^  Helene  Homeyer.  Von  der  Sprache 
zu  den  Sprachen.  Olten.  Walter.  1947. 
461  pp. — Introduction  to  comparative 
study  of  the  languages  of  Europe. 

*  K.  E.  Rotzler.  Dudens  Schreib-  und 
Sprachdummheiten.  Bern.  Francke. 
1947.  155  pp.  $2.75  u.s. — A  critical  com¬ 
mentary  on  Duden’s  Dictionary,  and  a 
supplement  to  it. 

German  Textbooks 

*  Hartman  von  Ouwe.  Der  arme  Hein¬ 
rich.  J.  Knight  Bostock,  ed.  Oxford. 
Blackwell.  2nd  ed.,  1947.  xl  -\-97  pp.  $2. 
— Revised  notes  and  vocabulary. 

*  Wernher  der  Gartenaere.  Meier 
Helmbrecht.  Charles  E.  Gough,  ed.  Ox¬ 
ford.  Blackwell.  2nd  ed.,  1947.  xxxvi  -j- 
112  pp.  $2. — Revision  includes  accents 
to  aid  scansion  of  dilHcult  lines,  ampli¬ 
fied  notes. 

German  Miscellaneous 

*  Helmut  Hirsch.  America,  Du  Mor- 
genrote.  New  York.  Willard.  1947.  48 
pp. — Verses  of  a  refugee. 
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^  Leopold  KitzmuUer,  cd.  Orchester- 
studien  fiir  Kontrabass.  Vol.  4.  Wien. 
Doblingcr.  1946.  16  pp.,  4to. — Composi¬ 
tions  by  Bach,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  et  al. 
^  Hans  Weis.  Heitcres  Franzosisch. 
Munchen-Berlin.  Oldenbourg.  1942. 114 
pp. — ^French  word  games,  cryptic  verses, 
and  language  puzzles. 

Arabic  Miscellaneous 

^  Sateh  Al-Husri.  Yaum  Maysalun. 
Beirut.  Al-Kashaf.  1947.  352  pp. — Deals 
specifically  with  the  victory  of  the 
French  over  the  Syrians  at  Maysalun, 
near  Damascus,  in  July  1920,  and  more 
generally  with  the  centuries-long  French 
effort  to  secure  control  of  Syria. 

*  ‘Abd  al-Rahman  Zaki.  "Alam  td-Jaish 
wal-Bahriya  fi  Misr  athna’  al-Qam  ai- 
Tast  *Ashar.  Cairo.  Al-Risala  Press. 
1947.  192  pp.,  ill. — ^Lives  of  120  Egyp¬ 
tian  military  leaders  of  the  19th  century. 

Dutch  Fiction 

^  Cola  Debrot.  Bid  voor  Camille 
Willocq.  Amsterdam.  Meulenhoff.  1946. 
86  pp.  3  fl. — Eccentric  short  novel  which 
has  attracted  much  attention. 

*  Max  Dendermonde.  God  in  den 
Toren.  Amsterdam.  Querido.  1942.  114 
pp.  1.75  fl. — Tragic  study  in  child  psy¬ 
chology. 

*  A.  Den  Doolaard.  Het  verjaagde 
water.  Amsterdam.  Querido.  1947.  526 
pp.,  ill. — Story  of  the  reclaiming  of  Wal- 
cheren  Island,  flooded  by  the  bombing 
of  its  dykes  in  December  1945. 

*  Simon  Vestdijk.  Puriteinen  en  Pira- 
ten.  Amsterdam.  Salm.  1947.  343  pp. 
8.50  fl. — Pirates  and  Puritans  in  18th 
century  England. 

Dutch  Miscellaneous 

*  J.  J.  Slauerhoff.  V ersamelde  Gedich- 
ten.  2  vols.  Den  Haag.  Stols.  1947. 1,500 
pp.  15  fl. — Collected  verses  of  a  talented 
and  influential  poet. 

^  J.  Cauberghe.  N ederlandsche  taal- 
schat.  4  vols.  Turnhout,  Belgium.  Bre- 
pols.  1947.  Dictionary  of  Dutch  and 
Flemish  proverbs,  idioms,  synonyms, 
and  citations. 


*  Kramer’s  Dutch  Dictionary.  New 
York.  Dover.  17th  rev.  ed.,  1946.  iv 
1,236  2-col.  pp.  16.50.— Over  190,000 
terms;  unabridged;  Dutch  and  Ameri¬ 
can  colloquialisms. 

English  History  and 
Memoirs 

^  Albert  Gucrard.  Personal  Equation. 
New  York.  Norton.  1948.  317  pp.  $3.50. 
— Deals  less  with  author’s  experiences 
than  with  his  reactions  to  them. 

^  Qadian:  A  Test  Case.  Pittsburgh. 
Ahmadiyya  Moslem  Mosque.  1947.  ii 
-j-  110  pp. — Statements  pertaining  to 
the  violence  resulting  from  placing  this 
Moslem  center  in  West  Punjab. 

*  Giovanni  Ermenegildo  Schiavo.  Ital¬ 
ian- American  History.  Vol.  I.  New 
York.  Vigo.  1947.  604  -f-  xxxv  pp.  $10. 
— ^First  3  (music  and  public  officials) 
of  a  scries  of  15  books  about  Italian- 
Amcricans  in  various  activities. 

*  Sweden,  Past  and  Present.  Stockholm. 
AB  Svenska  Samlingsverk.  1947. 191  pp. 
$4.50. — Monographs  by  various  authori¬ 
ties  on  aspects  of  Swedish  civilization. 

English  Public  Questions 

^  Preliminary  Draft  of  a  World  Con¬ 
stitution.  Chicago.  Common  Cause.  1948. 
40  pp.,  large  format.  $1. — Drafted  by 
a  committee  of  which  Robert  M.  Hutch¬ 
ins  is  president. 

^  Stanley  Walker.  Journey  Toward  the 
Sunlight.  New  York.  Caribbean  Library. 
1947.  V  -I-  226  pp.  4-  32  plates.  $2.75.— 
“A  story  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
its  people.” 

English  Literature 

*  Paul  S.  Conklin.  A  History  of  Ham¬ 
let  Criticism.  New  York.  King’s  Crown. 
1947.  ix  +  176  pp.  $2.75.— From  1601 
to  1821.  French,  German,  and  English 
criticism. 

*  Selma  Guttman.  The  Foreign  Sources 
of  Shakespeare’s  WorJ^s.  New  York. 
King’s  Crown.  1947.  xxi  -j-  168  pp. 
$2.75.  —  Annotated  bibliography  of 
works  on  this  subject  from  1904  to  1940; 
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list  of  translations  available  to  Shake- 
«)eare. 

*  Hermathena.  No.  LXX.  Dublin. 
Trinity  College.  Nov.  1947.  117  pp.  3  s. 
— Old  Deeds  in  the  Library  of  Trinity 
College  and  3  other  articles. 

**  Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset.  The  Dehumani¬ 
zation  of  Art  and  Notes  on  the  Novel. 
Helene  Weyl,  tr.  Princeton.  Princeton 
University  Press.  1948.  103  pp.  $2. — 
First  published  by  Revista  de  Occidente 
in  1925  and  still  timely. 

^  Joseph  Rem^nyi.  Hungarian  Litera¬ 
ture.  Washington.  American  Hungarian 
Federation.  n.d.  48  pp. — From  the  10th 
century.  Bibliography  of  22  titles. 

^  Edouard  Roditi.  Oscar  Wilde.  New 
York.  New  Directions.  1947.  256  pp.  $2. 
— Initiator  of  Modernism. 

^  A  Sarmiento  Anthology.  Stuart  E. 
Grummon,  tr.  Allison  W.  Bunkley,  ed. 
Princeton.  Princeton  University  Press. 
1948.  337  pp.  $5. — Extensive  introduc¬ 
tion;  excerpts  from  writings  on  politics, 
education,  journalism,  and  people. 

^  Transition  Forty-Eight.  Vol.  I.  Paris. 
96,  rue  de  I’Universit^  (New  York. 
Gotham  Book  Mart).  1948.  133  pp. 
$1.25. — A  periodical  continuing  the  fa¬ 
mous  Transition  of  Eugene  Jolas  (1927- 
1938). 

English  Fiction 

^  Hermann  Broch.  The  Sleepwall^ers. 
Willa  &  Edwin  Muir,  trs.  New  York. 
Pantheon.  1947.  648  pp.  $5. — Reissue  of 
a  trilogy  analyzing  the  origin  and 
growth  of  man’s  material  and  moral  dis¬ 
integration. 

**  Ernst  Juenger.  On  the  Marble  Cliffs. 
Stuart  Hood,  tr.  New  York.  New  Di¬ 
rections.  1947.  V  -J-  120  pp.  $2.50. — 
Published  in  Germany  in  1939  even 
though  it  is  an  allegory  on  the  nature  of 
tyranny. 

*  Vladimir  Nabokov.  Direction:  Nine 
Stories.  New  York.  New  Directions. 
1947.  126  pp.  $1.50. — A  new  U.  S.  citi¬ 
zen,  Russian-born,  writes  expertly  in 
English. 

**  Gunhild  Tegen.  The  Road  to  Santa 
Fe.  Chicago.  Dierkes.  1947.  126  pp.  $2. 
— Translated  from  Swedish  by  Llewel¬ 


lyn  Jones;  evocative  of  the  Southwest. 

English  Verse 

^  Australian  Poetry  1943. — Australian 
Poetry  1944.  Sydney.  Angus  &  Robert¬ 
son.  1944  &  1945. 66  &  71  pp. — Selected, 
respectively,  by  H.  M.  Green  and  B.  G. 
Howarth. 

*  Charles  Maxwell  Lancaster  &  Paul  T. 
Manchester.  Arauco  Tamed.  Albuquer¬ 
que.  University  of  New  Mexico  Press. 
1948.  282  pp.  $4. — ^Translation,  in  iam¬ 
bic  pentameter,  of  Pedro  de  Ona’s  epic 
retort  to  Ercilla’s  Araucana. 

English  Miscellaneous 

^  Religion  in  Yugoslavia.  Washington. 
Yugoslav  Embassy.  1947.  27  pp. — Inves¬ 
tigations  of  institutions  and  report  on 
conferences  with  Catholic,  Moslem,  Jew¬ 
ish,  and  Protestant  leaders. 

*  Laurence  Whisder.  The  Masque  of 
Christmas.  London.  Curtain.  1947.  37 
pp.  2  s. — Ben  Jonson’s  masque  with 
scenery  and  costumes  by  Inigo  Jones. 

^  Claudia  de  Lys.  A  Treasury  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Superstitions.  New  York.  Philo¬ 
sophical  Library.  1948.  xxii  -J-  494  pp. 
$5. — If  you  fear  “the  goblins  will  get 
you,”  here’s  how  it  all  began,  charm¬ 
ingly  told  and  well  arranged. 

*  Paul  Val6ry.  Reflections  on  the  World 
Today.  Francis  Scarfe,  tr.  New  York. 
Pantheon.  1948.  200  pp.  $3.50. — At¬ 
tempt  to  clarify  confused  political  no¬ 
tions. 

*  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  The  Psychology  of 
Imagination.  New  York.  Philosophical 
Library.  1948.  285  pp.  $3.75. — How 
consciousness  can  create  a  world  of  un¬ 
realities. 

Hungarian  Miscellaneous 
^  Karoly  A.  Berczeli.  K6t  Pdsztor. 
Budapest.  Egyetemi  Nyomda.  1947.  285 
pp. — Novel  of  effort  and  frustration  in 
Transdanubia. 

^  Jinos  KodoMnyi.  Vizonto.  2  vols. 
Budapest.  Szollosy  Konyvkiddo.  1947. 
275  &  281  pp. — A  novel  of  the  period 
when  man  was  in  the  process  of  becom- 
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ing  a  human  being  in  a  world  of  beasts 
and  insects. 

*  Ev\dnyve.  Debrecen.  Debreceni  M. 
Kir.  Tisza  Istvin-Tudominyegyetemi 
Nyomda.  1940-42.  436,  440,  200,  248, 
&  487  pp. — ^University  annals. 

Italian  History,  Biography 

*  Antonietta  Drago.  /  furiosi  amori  dell’ 
ottocento.  Milano.  Longanesi.  1946.  332 
pp.  300  1. — Loves  of  D’Annunzio  and 
Duse,  Toselli  and  Luisa  of  Tuscany,  and 
various  others. 

*  Giacomo  Perticone.  La  repubblica  di 
Sold.  Roma.  Leonardo.  1947. 391  pp.  450 
1. — Extreme  form  of  fascism  and  first 
affirmation  of  antifascism.  Many  docu¬ 
ments. 

Italian  Literature 

*  Luigi  Menapace.  Saggio  intorno  al 
"Mulino  del  Po.”  Milano.  Garzanti. 
1947.  229  pp.  400  1. — Guide  to  the  char¬ 
acters,  vocabulary,  etc.,  of  Bacchelli’s 
work;  descriptive  bibliography. 

*  G.  Titta  Rosa.  Secondo  ottocento. 
Milano.  Garzanti.  1947.  271  pp.  380  1. — 
Anecdotes  and  criticism  of  writers  from 
Nievo  to  D’Annunzio. 

Italian  Fiction 

*  Alberto  Moravia.  La  romana.  Milano. 
Bompiani.  1947.  488  pp. — Sympathetic 
study  of  a  woman  of  the  streets. 

*  Dario  Ortolani.  Sole  bianco.  Milano. 
Garzanti.  1947.  187  pp. — Problem  of 
temptation  and  salvation  against  a  back¬ 
drop  of  war. 

Italian  Miscellaneous 

*  Carlo  Bozzi.  La  tragedia  degli  Itedi- 
ani.  Roma.  Leonardo.  1947.  viii  -f-  165 
pp.  250  1. — ^Fascism  was  a  disaster,  but 
Italy  may  recover  from  it. 

*  Poeti  spagnoli  content poranei.  Mario 
Gasparini,  tr.  Salamanca.  Universidad 
de  Salamanca.  1947. 220  pp.  30  ptas. — A 
poem  or  two  from  each  of  37  poets. 

■  Gianetto  Avanzi.  La  bibliografia 
italiana.  Roma.  I.R.C.E.  2nd  ed.,  1946. 
570  pp. — Bibliology,  bibliography,  his¬ 


tory  and  administration  of  libraries. 

Norwegian  Miscellaneous 

^  Harry  Randall.  Rundt  pd  jorden  i  dtti 
dr.  Oslo.  Dybwad.  1946. — ^From  the  long 
and  active  life  of  a  Norwegian-Ameri- 
can. 

^  Knut  Yran.  Ex  libris.  En  orientering 
om  bokrnerl^er.  Oslo.  Cammermeyrer. 
1947.  89  pp.  10.75  kr. — Handbook  on 
the  principles  of  design  and  use  of  book¬ 
plates. 

Polish  Miscellaneous 

^  Joseph  F.  Baluta.  Practical  Handbook 
of  the  Polish  Language.  New  York. 
Polish  Book  Importing  Co.  New  ed., 
1947.  vii  4"  288  pp. — Pronunciation, 
simplified  grammar,  English-Polish  vo¬ 
cabulary.  For  use  in  everyday  situations. 

*  Sylvester  Mora  &  Plotr  Zwierniak. 
SprawiedliwoU  Sowiecl^a.  Published  by 
the  Polish  Army  in  Italy.  1945.  275  pp. 
— The  unique  features  of  Soviet  legal 
theory  and  procedure. 

Portuguese  History 

^  Diogo  do  Couto.  Dicadas.  Vol.  II. 
Lisboa.  Si  da  Costa.  1947.  340  pp.  20$. 
— Preface  and  notes  by  Antdnio  Baiao. 
^  E.-A.  Strasen  &  Alfredo  Gandara. 
Oito  siculos  de  historia  luso-allemd.  Ber- 
lim.  Instituto  Ibero-Americano.  1944. 
554  pp. — Prepared  by  the  Germans  as 
political  propaganda,  this  careful  and 
lavishly  illustrated  work  has  permanent 
value. 

Portuguese  Miscellaneous 

*  Castro  Barretto.  Estudos  brasileiros 
de  populofdo.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Agir.  2nd 
ed.,  1947.  280  pp. — Immigration,  rural 
exodus,  average  diet,  etc.  Bibliographies. 
^  Homero.  Poemetos  e  fragmentos.  M. 
Alves  Correia,  ed.  &  tr.  Lisboa.  Si  da 
Costa.  1947.  xl  -f-  187  pp.  20$. — A  va¬ 
ried  collection  titled  Hymns,  plus  epi¬ 
grams  and  poetic  bits  attributed  to 
Homer. 

*  Augusto  da  Costa.  Aldeia  rica,  Lisboa. 
Pereira.  1948.  xxi  -f-  369  pp. — Deca- 
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dence  of  Portugal  in  19th  century,  when 
most  nations  progressed. 

^  Luis  de  Camoes.  Obras  completas. 

V:  Os  lusiadas.  Part  2.  Lisboa.  Si  da 
Costa.  1947.  302  pp.  20|. — Preface  and 
notes  by  Prof.  Hernani  Cidade. 

M  Memdrias  do  Instituto  Oswaldo  Cruz. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Imprensa  Nacional.  1947. 
193  pp. — Tropical  disease  and  inocula¬ 
tion,  climate,  vegetation. 

Swedish  Fiction 

^  Ella  Bystrom.  Genom  star\  eld.  Ro¬ 
man  frdn  gamle  Rorstand.  Stockholm. 
Natur  &  Kultur.  1946.  244  pp.  13.50  kr. 

— Porcelain  manufacturing  in  the  18th 
century. 

K.  Alex  Carlsson.  /  Ost  och  V'dsterled. 
Chicago.  Dalkullan.  1946.  |2. — Short 
stories  by  a  Swedish-American. 

Swedish  Miscellaneous 

^  Olof  Lagercrantz.  Fdgelropet  ur  dim- 
man.  Stockholm.  Wahlstrom  &  Wid- 
strand.  1947.  153  pp.  6.75  kr. — ^Nature, 
especially  birds,  in  literature. 

*  Carl  Larsson.  Frdn  Stockholm  till 
Messina:  utriv  ur  ndgra  album.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Sallskapet  Bokvannerna.  1948.  73 
pp. — Caricatures  made  by  the  famous 
Swedish  artist  during  a  journey  to  Sicily 
in  1887. 

Martin  Soderback.  Advanced  Spo/^en 
Swedish.  Rock  Island,  Ill.  Augustana. 
1947.  166  pp. — The  colloquial  language 
of  the  educated;  for  college  students  with 
3  semesters’  preparation. 

^  Erik  Aslund.  Stock¬ 

holm.  KF:s.  1947.  166  pp.  7.50^^ 

Nueva  Revista  de  Filologta  Hispdnica 
is  a  scholarly  Hispanic-American  quar¬ 
terly  which  is  to  be  published  from 
Mexico  City  under  the  joint  auspices  of 
the  Colegio  de  Mexico  and  the  Hispanic 
Institute  of  Columbia  University.  On  its 
editorial  board  are  Ricardo  Rojas,  Fi- 
delino  de  Figueiredo,  Federico  de  Oms, 
America  Castro,  William  Berrien,  and 
other  prominent  Iberian,  Latin-Ameri- 
can,  and  North  American  scholars. 


Essays  inspired  by  the  author’s  strolls 
through  the  streets  of  Stockholm. 

*  Knut  Yran.  Exlibris:  en  orientering 
om  bol{agarmdrken.  Stockholm.  SalU 
skapet  Bokvannerna.  1948.  93  pp. — 
Swedish  version  of  Yran,  En  orientering 
om  bo\mer\er,  listed  under  Norwegian, 
above. 

Unclassified 

*  Ct6sias.  La  Perse,  tlnde.  R.  Henry, 
ed.  Bruxelles.  Office  de  Publicity.  1947. 
99  pp.  -j-  map.  25  Bel.  fr. — The  r6sum6s 
made  in  Greek  by  the  Byzantine  Pho- 
tius;  notes  in  French. 

*  Jacob  Shimoni.  ‘Arvei  Erets  Israel. 
Tel  Aviv.  ‘Am  Oved.  1947.  476  pp. — 
An  objective  study,  by  a  Jew,  of  the 
Arabs  in  Palestine. 

*  Boris  Panteleymonoff.  Zverinyi 
Znac\.  Paris.  Podorojnick  (New  York. 
International  Book  Service).  1948.  230 
pp.  $1.50  U.S. — A  boy’s  edifying  adven¬ 
tures  in  Siberia  and  New  Z^land,  by  a 
famous  stylist. 

*  Milos  K.  Mlynarovii.  Boha  hVaddm. 
Trnava,  Slovakia.  Spolok  sv.  Vojtecha. 
1948.  64  pp. — Religious  verses  by  a  Slo- 
vak-American  priest-poet. 

*  H.  C.  Hony  &  Fahir  Iz.  A  Tur\ish- 
English  Dictionary.  London  fit  New 
York.  Oxford  University  Press.  1947.  viii 
4"  397  2-col.  pp.  $7.50. — ^Idiomatic  lan¬ 
guage  of  current  usage. 

*  Vasyl  Barka.  Bily  Svit.  Miinchen. 
Ukrainska  Tribuna.  1947.  179  pp. — 
Apostoly.  Augsburg.  Obednannya  U- 
krainskykh  Pysmennykiv.  1946.  47  pp. 
— Poems  by  a  Ukrainian  writer  who  is 

■ho^l^l  although  a  D.  P.  in  Germany. 

“Les  Amis  de  Jean  Tousseul,”  an 
organization  founded  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  novelist  Olivier  Deg6e, 
are  issuing  a  quarterly  magazine  which 
they  call  Les  Cahiers  Jean  Tousseul. 
Their  address  is  34a,  rue  de  Brantignies, 
Ath,  Belgium.  Their  last  issue  for  1947 
reproduces  an  article  by  Jean  Tousseul 
and  has  an  article  on  the  work  of  that 
other  sterling  Belgian  novelist  Hubert 
Stiernet. 
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“A  world  so  stubbornly  stupid  that  it 
cannot  create  permanent  peace  deserves 
to  perish.” — ^Albert  Gucrard,  in  The 
American  Society  Legion  of  Honor 
Magazine. 

Some  months  ago  the  Librairie  Plon, 
of  Paris,  celebrated  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  its  founding.  There  are 
now  three  Paris  publishing  houses  which 
are  centenarians:  Plon,  Hachette,  and 
Larousse. 

Publication  of  the  standard  old  fort- 
nighdy  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  has 
been  resumed  from  its  old  address,  15 
Rue  de  TUniversitc.  Its  name,  however, 
has  been  reduced  to  La  Revue.  Its  new 
director  is  Firmin  Roz,  and  its  editor- 
in<hief  is  M.  L.  J.  Arrigon. 

“Because  his  mother  compelled  him 
to  wear  a  stiff  starched  shirt  under  his 
close-fitting  vest  until  he  was  ten  years 
old,  Andre  Gide  .  .  .  became  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  at  the  age  of  fourteen  and  has 
remained  one  ever  since.” — ^Edmond 
Demaitre  in  United  Nations  World. 

The  brave  new  book  review  quarterly 
Biicherspiegel  is  published  in  Linz,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Postamt  VI,  Fach  52.  An  interesting 
section  is  its  Friedhof  der  Begabungen, 
consisting  of  briefs  of  manuscripts  which 
have  not  yet  found  a  publisher.  The  edi¬ 
tors  will  undertake  to  transmit  any  of 
these  manuscripts  to  interested  parties 
anywhere. 

The  Institut  des  Relations  Interna¬ 
tionales,  31,  Rue  Montoyer,  Bruxelles, 
organized  in  1947  to  keep  Belgians  and 
others  abreast  of  the  international  situa¬ 
tion,  recendy  began  the  publication  of 
a  twice-a-month  Chronique  de  Politique 
Etranghe,  whose  subscription  price  out¬ 
side  of  Belgium  is  200  Belgian  francs  a 
year. 

“The  Reid  Foundation,  established 
by  the  late  Ogden  Reid,  editor  of  the 
New  Yorl(  Herald  Tribune,  has  an¬ 


nounced  the  establishment  of  three  fel¬ 
lowships  of  |5,000  each  to  be  offered 
annually  to  young  men  and  women  of 
proved  journalistic  ability  for  study 
abroad.  .  .  .  The  number  of  fellowships 
will  later  be  increased.” — News  Bulletin 
of  the  Institute  of  International  Educa- 
don. 

“Kierkegaard  and  Sartre  have  much 
in  common,  and  yet,  how  different  they 
are! . . .  How  Kierkegaardian  is  Sartre? 
He  knows  the  problem  as  Kierkegaard 
knows  it,  but  he  does  not  know  Kierke¬ 
gaard’s  soludon.  He  shares  Kierke¬ 
gaard’s  dread  but  not  Kierkegaard’s 
conquest  of  dread.  In  a  word,  Sartre  is 
Kierkegaard  without  God.  And  Kierke¬ 
gaard  said  of  himself,  ‘Without  God  I 
am  too  strong  for  myself.’  The  charac¬ 
ters  in  a  Sartrian  novel  show  us  what 
men  do  with  their  strength  when  they 
are  without  God.” — Howard  A.  John¬ 
son,  mThe  American-Scandinavian  Re¬ 
view. 

The  excellent  “rivista  mensile  di  cul- 
tura”  Humanitas,  published  by  Morcel- 
liana  in  Brescia,  devoted  its  entire  Au- 
gust-September  double  number  in  1947 
to  a  symposium  on  the  problem  which 
is  Russia.  Characteristic  of  the  drift  of 
the  discussion  is  the  following  paragraph 
from  a  contribudon  by  J.  Chaix-Ruy: 
“. . .  The  two  systems  which,  on  the  mor¬ 
row  of  an  implacable  war,  confront  their 
power  and  their  ideology,  were  not 
formed  and  developed  in  our  discordant 
and  dislocated  Europe.  They  are  Russia, 
more  Asiadc  than  European,  in  spite  of 
her  penetradon  into  the  very  heart  of 
our  condnent,  and  the  Occident,  the 
American  world  in  which  the  Latin  peo¬ 
ples  gravitate  more  and  more  docilely 
about  the  economy  and  the  civilization 
of  the  U.  S.  A.  Between  these  abnormal¬ 
ly  gigandc  powers  our  Greco-Ladn  civi- 
lizadon,  our  Christian  humanism  waste 
away,  feebly  defended  by  nations  which 
lack  a  bond  of  union  and  which  have 
allowed  their  spiritual  essence  to  be  al¬ 
tered _ ” 
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Echeverrla  del  Prado,  Vicente  Perfiles 
inviolados — T alios  de  abismo  197 
Edmond-About,  Pierre  L’ ombre  verte 
164 

Edschmid,  Kasimir  Das  gute  Recht  158 
Eeden,  Frederik  Willem  van  Le  petit 
Johannbs  58 

Egge,  Peter  Hvem  er  du?  204 
Eliot,  T.  S.  MUrcoles  de  Ceniza  297 
Eliss6efJ,  Serge  &  Edwin  O.  Reischauer 
Selected  Japanese  Texts,  Later ature 
and  History  318 

Enckell,  Olof  Auringon  lasku  200 
Engelsl^Svensl(  och  Svensl^-Engelsl( 
ordbol(  Ruben  Nojd,  compiler  208 
Ertsey,  P6ter  Neve  se  volt  201 
Escalante,  Hildamar  Breve  injorme  de 
poesta  norteamericana  403 
Espina,  Concha  El  mds  Juerte  183 
Espinosa,  Aurelio  M.  Cuentos  populares 
de  Espana  73 

Estang,  Luc  Presence  de  Bernanos  35 — 
Temps  d’amour  282 
Estudios  AJrocubanos  75 
Etchart,  Pablo  Carlos  Apologia  de  la 
bibliofilia  y  vituperio  de  la  errata  406 
Eub6,  Charles  New  Aspects  oj  Andri 
Gide  133 


F 

Fallada,  Hans  Der  Alpdruc\  413 — 
Geschichten  aus  der  Mur^elei  412 — 
Jeder  stirbt  Jiir  sich  aUein  413 
Fargue,  L6on-Paul  Rue  de  Villejust  272 
-^aint-Exupdry  49 
Farner,  Oskar  Huldrych  Zwingli  189 
Federici,  Federico  Der  deutsche  Uberal- 
ismus  411 

Fernandez  Fldrez,  W.  El  toro,  el  torero 
y  el  goto  75 

Ferreira’de  Castro  A  Idea  neve  425 
Ferrer,  Gabriel  Justo  Sierra  258 
Feuchtwanger,  Lion  Notes  on  the  His¬ 
torical  Novel  345 — Waffen  Jiir  Ame¬ 
rica.  Vol.  I  413 

Figueiredo,  Fidelino  de  La  lucha  par  la 
expresidn  374 

Figueiredo,  Nuno  Fidelino  de,  ed.  O 
problema  da  energta  atdmica — O  sis- 
tema  de  seguranqa  colectiva  424 
Figuli,  Margita  Tri  gaStanovd  l^one  100 
Finbert,  Elian-J.  La  vie  du  chameau — 
La  brebis  287 

Fitts,  Dudley,  ed.  An  Anthology  oJ  Con¬ 
temporary  Latin  American  Poetry  296 
Floerke,  Hanns,  ed.  Liebesnovellen  der 
italienischen  Renaissance  306 
Floriant  et  Florete  Harry  F.  Williams, 
ed.  392 

Florin,  Theo  H.  Predjarie — V  nezvudnu 
hodinu  426 

Fliigel,  Heinz  Geschichte  und  Geschic\e 
302 

Foldi,  Mihily  El  hombre  desnudo  71 
Fontana,  Oskar  Maurus  Die  Tiirme  des 
Beg  Begouja  80 

Forst  de  Battaglia,  Otto  Jan  Sobiesl(i, 
Konig  von  Polen  257 
Foug^re,  Jean  Thomas  Mann  277 
Frank,  Anne  Het  achterhuis  194 
Freire  Arrizola,  Manuel  Historia  de  un 
pindulo  y  una  aguja  401 
Freitas,  Newton  see  Lidia  Besouchet 
French,  Reginald  Foster  Bread  and 
Boohs  in  Italy  357 

G 

Gabriel-Robinet,  L.  Bras  de  Jer  282 
Gafencu,  Grigore  The  Last  Days  oJ 
Europe  417 

Gaillard,  Robert  Lx>uisiane.  I:  Michi- 
Sdpd5% 
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Gal,  Istvan  Magyarorszdg  6s  \eleteuropa 
200-. 

Galvarriato,  Eulalia  Cinco  sombras  263 
Galvez,  Manuel  Don  Francisco  de  Mi¬ 
randa  36 

Gandara,  Alfredo  see  E.-A.  Strasen 
Ganivet,  Angel  Idearium  espdnol  68 
Garasino,  Ana  Maria 'HiV/on’tf  de  una 
expresidn  401 

Garcia  Lorca,  Federico  Three  Tragedies 
419  < 

Garrido,  Edna  Versiones  dominicanas 
de  romances  espanoles  73 
Gauchez,  Maurice  Le  dragon  bleu  171 
Gautier,  Jean-Jacques  Histoire  d'un  fait 
divers  171 

Gautier  Vignal,  Louis  Lettre  aux  Italiens 
52 

Genderen-Stort,  Reinier  van  La  petite 
Inez  172 

Genio  de  America.  El  pensamiento  del 
Ubertador  290 

Gervinus,  G.  G.  Gegen  die  Politil(^  der 
Selbstvernichtung:  Denl{schrift  zum 
Frieden  189 

Giannessi,  Ferdinando  Invito  alia  poesia 
moderna  96 

Gibran,  Kahlil  Secrets  of  the  Heart  312 
— Spirits  Rebellious  89 
Gide,  Andr6  Paul  Val6ry  272 
Gigon,  Olof  Socrates  409 
Gil  Salguero,  Luis  Aforismos  de  la 
libertad  69 

Giordano,  Alberto  Cien  musicos  de 
America  184 

Girard,  Rene  Les  neuf  symphonies  de 
Beethoven  286 

Girard,  Rodolphe  Marie  Calumet  390 
Girodet-Eymard,  J.  Croix  du  buisson  58 
Glazarova,  larmila  La  porte  de  Vaube 
172 

G6ez,  Ramon  Carlos  Geografia  de 
Colombia  299 

Goldberg,  Morris  English-Spanish 
Chemical  and  Medical  Dictionary  299 
Gontscharow,  I.  A.  see  M.  J.  Saltykow 
Gonzdlez  Carbo,  Alfonso  Sonetos  de  mi 
reino  interior  297 

Gonzilez  Zeleddn,  Manuel  (Magon) 
Cuentos  401 

Gordon,  Douglas  H.  &  Norman  L. 
Torrey  The  Censoring  of  Diderot* s 
EncydopSdie  155 


Gottmann,  Jean  see  la  Roche,  Jean  de 
Gratry,  A.  Les  sources  53 
Green,  Julien  Si  j’etais  vous  ...  172 
Grieve,  Christopher  Murray  see  Hugh 
MacDiarmid 

Grimschitz,  Bruno  Alte  Meister — Das 
Belvedere  in  Wien  380 
Groll,  Gunter  see  De  Profundis 
Grossman,  Vassili  El  pueblo  es  inmortal 
293 

Grunwald,  Constantin  de  La  vie  de 
Nicolas  /**■  50 

Guel,  Alain  Martha  du  prisonnier  390 
Gucrard,  Albert  Personal  Equation  370 
— Women  Playwrights  20 
Guillain,  Robert  Le  peuple  japonais  et 
la  guerre  386 

Guillot,  Ren6  Contes  de  la  brousse  fauve 
176 — La  grande  Renaude  282 
Guimaraens  Filho,  Alphonsus  de 
Poesias  425 

Guirec,  Jean  Le  carrefour  des  anges  58 
Guischard,  John-A.  Le  conte  fantastique 
au  X/X®  sibcle  387 

H 

Hadrovics,  Liszlo  Magyar  6s  d6li  szldv 
szellemi  kfipcsolatoh^  201 
Haecker,  Theodor  Tag-  und  Nacht- 
biicher  152 

Halas,  FrantiSek  Lad6ni — Old  Women 
310 

Halcvy,  Daniel  Nietzsche  149 
Halmar,  Augusto  d’  Cristidn  y  yo  183 
Handritasafn  Landsb6\asafns  see  Pill 
Eggert  Olason 

Hanlet,  Camille  Les  6crivains  beiges  con- 
temporains  261 

Hanotaux,  Gabriel  Mon  temps.  Vol.  IV 
370 

Harry,  Myriam  Mon  amie  Lucie 
Delarue-Mardrus  270 
Hassell,  Ulrich  von  Vom  andern 
Deutschland  302 
Haug,  Hans  see  Lucien  Dollinger 
Hauptmann,  Gerhart  Die  Finsternisse 
413 

Hausenstein,  Wilhelm  Charles  Baude¬ 
laire.  Ausgewahlte  Gedichte  76 
Hau'shofer,  Albrecht  Moabiter  Sonnette 
307 

Hays,  H.  R.  The  Talkers  of  the  City  90 
Heine,  Th.  Th.  /  Wait  for  Miracles  198 
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Heller,  Frank  Der  meistgehasste  Mann 
Europas  80 

Heilman,’  Lillian  Women  Playwrights 
18  . 

Henriqucz  Urena,  Pedro  Historia  de  la 
cultura  en  la  AmSrica  Hispdnica  150 
Henry,  R.  see  Ctesias 
Hernindez,  Jose  Martin  Fierro  265 
Hierro  Gambardella,  Luis  Desnuda  voz 
403 

Hilton,  Ronald  see  Who’s  Who  in  Latin 
America 

Holbein,  Hans  Die  Bilder  zum  Gehet- 
buch.  Hortulus  Animae  308 
Holgerscn,  Alma  Grossstadtlegende  192 
Homer  The  Odyssey  90 
Hommage  d  Romain  Rolland  see 
Charles  Baudoin 

Hopkins,  Arthur  Women  Playwrights 
17 

Horta  Osdrio,  Antdnio  Psychologie  de 
I’art  267 

Hugo’s  Pocket  Dictionary.  Russian- 
English,  English-Russian  321 
Huizinga,  J.  Im  Bann  der  Geschichte 
302 — Homo  ludens  303— die 
Waffen  schweigen  259 
Humanitas  319 

Humbert,  Pierre  L’oeuvre  scientifique 
de  Blaise  Pascal  394 

Huse,  H.  R.  Reading  and  Speal^ing  For¬ 
eign  Languages  92 

I 

Imaz,  Eugenio  El  pensamiento  de  Dil- 
they.  Evolucidn  y  sistema  153 
Inber,  Vera  Pochti  tri  goda  206 — 

Sti^hi  321 

Insua  Rodriguez,  Ram6n  Historia  de  la 
filosofia  en  HispanoamSrica  153 
International  Who’s  Who,  The  381 
Ipuche,  Pedro  Leandro  Cuentos  del 
fantasma  184 

Isire,  Jean  Les  pblerins  de  I’ombre.  I: 
Racines  282 

Italie  magique  see  Gianfranco  Contini 

J 

Jackiewicz,  Alexander  Der  Magier  192 
Jacobsen,  J.  P.  Frau  Marie  Grubbe  81 
Jaray,  Gabriel  Louis  see  Firmin  Roz 
Jasper,  Gertrude  R.  Adventure  in  the 
Theatre  379 


Jessen,  Franz  de  Katia  173 
Johannsson,  J.  Viktor,  ed.  Svensf^a 
bibliote\  323 

Jones,  Howard  Mumford  Women  Play¬ 
wrights  20 

Jones,  Willis  Knapp  see  Demetrio 
Aguilera  Malta 

Jong,  A.  M.  de  enfant  parmi  les 
hommes  173 

Jonsson,  Thorsten  Konvoj  322 
Joppolo,  Betliamini  La  giostra  di 
Michele  Civa  44 

Jprgensen,  Carl  Dansl^e  Bibliotel^s- 
bygninger  415 

Jprgensen,  Ejlif  Vejene  Synger  378 
K 

Kafka,  Franz  Parables  190 
Kamras,  Hugo  Poeter  pd  h  'dstryggen 
427 

Katz,  Blanche,  ed.  La  prise  d’Orenge  392 
Keigwin,  R.  P.  The  Jutland  Wind  91 
Kepes,  G^6za  A  Sziget  Ene\el  421 
Kieslinger,  Franz  Glasmalerei  in 
Oesterreich  380 

Kirchner,  Joachim  Das  deutsche  Zeit- 
schriftenwesen  409 
Kirkconnell,  Watson  see  Seraphin 
Marion 

Kleines  Literarisches  Lexicon.  I:  Welt- 
literatur  79 

Klemperer,  Victor  LTI,  Notizbuch  eines 
Philologen  309 

Klenkovi,  Hana  Ndl  President  85 
Kobbe,  Friedrich-Carl,  ed,  Phantastische 
Erzdhlungen  414 
Kohalmi,  B61a  see  Jozsef  R6vay 
Kolb,  Annette  Konig  Ludwig  II  von 
Bayern  und  Richard  Wagner  150 
Kopp,  Josef  Vital  Sol^rates  trdumt  81 
Koshits,  Oleksander  Spohady  323 
Kramers’  Dutch  Dictionary  see  Prick 
Van  Wely 

Kramoris,  Ivan  J.,  tr.  &  ed.  An  Anthol¬ 
ogy  of  Slovaft^  Poetry  426 
Kristensen,  Tom  Mellem  Krigene  86 
Krutch,  Joseph  Wood  Women  Play¬ 
wrights  17 

L 

Labe,  Louise  Sonnets  60 
Lacretelle,  Jacques  de  Le  pour  et  le 
contre  264 
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Laforct,  Carmen  Nada  158 
la  Gorcc,  Agn^s  dc  Une  vocation  d’his- 
torien:  Pierre  de  la  Gorce  371 
Land  of  the  Dead,  The  88 
Landolt,  Esther  Namenlos  414 
Lang,  Alois  F.  M.  Dostoievsky  86 
Lange,  Horst  Das  Lied  des  Pirols  306 
Langner,  Use  Klytaemnestra — Rodica 
306 

Lanux,  Pierre  de  New  York,  1939-1945 
50 

Larco  Herrera,  Rafael  Hacia  un  con- 
greso  americano  de  hombres  litres  179 
la  Roche,  Jean  de  &  Jean  Gottmann  La 
f6d6ration  fran^aise  274 
Laroche,  Jules  Quinze  ans  ^  Rome  avec 
Camille  Barrire  384 
Larsen,  Egon  Fifty-Five  Miles  of  the 
World’s  Books  14 
Latorre,  Mariano  Zurzulita  294 
Lizaro,  Angel  Retratos  familiares  65 
Lazo  Marti,  F.  Poesias  297 
Lebed’,  Mykola  UP  A — Ukrainska 
P ov Stans  k<s  Armiya.  I  208 
Lebon,  Pierre  Essais  de  disintoxication 
166 

Leccisotti,  Tommasso  Montecassino  316 
Lee,  Muna  see  Ruth  Emily  McMurry 
Leflon,  J.  Monsieur  Emery:  L’Eglise 
d’Ancien  Rigime  et  la  Revolution  50 
— UEglise  concordataire  et  impiriale 
164 

Le  Goff,  Marcel  Anatole  France  d  la 
Bichellerie  TUS 

Leibrand,  Robert  Dokumente  des 
Bosen.  2:  Buchenwdd  189 
Leiva,  Raul  El  deseo  297 
Le6n,  Maria  Teresa  El  gran  amor  de 
Gustavo  Adolfo  Becquer  288 
Leopardi,  Giacomo  Poems  379 
Lessing,  G.  E.  Emilia  Galotti  81 
Lestoque,  Albert  In  Memoriam — 
Arnold  Ronnebeck  247 
Letters  and  Poems  of  Mary  Stuart, 
Queen  of  Scots  Clifford  Bax,  ed.  89 
Lettres  de  femmes  du  X/X®  sibcle  see 
Comtesse  Jean  de  Pange 
Leyh,  Georg  Die  deutschen  wissen- 
schafdichen  Bibliothekcn  nach  dem 
Krieg  84 

Leyton  Vidal,  Celia  Araucania  405 
Ltebesnovellen  der  italienischen 
Renaissance  see  Floerke,  Hanns 


[Lindsay,  Howard]  Women 
Playwrights  17 

Liptzin,  Sol,  ed.  &  tr.  Peretz  102 
Lizarra,  A.  de  Los  Vascos  y  las  cruzados 
371 

Llanos  y  Toriglia,  F^lix  de  Maria  /.  de 
Inglaterra  ^La  Sanguinaria?  65 
Lobato,  Monteiro  Urupis,  outros  contos 
e  coisas  320 

Lohan,  Robert  Amerika,  du  hast  es 
besser  77 

Lommer,  Horst  Das  tausendjahrige 
Reich  308 

Lopez  Mendizabal,  Isaac  Breve  historia 
del  pais  vasco  405 

Liith,  Paul  E.  H.  Literatur  als  Ge- 
schichte.  Deutsche  Dichtung  von  1885 
bis  1947.  Vol.  I  43 
Liithi,  Max  Das  europaische  Volks- 
miirchen  412 

Luka^,  Emil  Boleslav,  ed.  Na  brehu 
iiernych  v6d.  Vyber  z  modernej 
maddrskej  lyriky  207 
Lukics,  Georg  Deutsche  Literatur  im 
Zeitalter  des  Imperialismus  191 — 
Goethe  und  seine  Zeit  261 
Lussu,  Joyce  Fronti  e  frontiere  96 
Luzi,  Mario  Quademo  gotico  203 
Lys,  Claudia  de  A  Treasury  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Superstitions  421 

M  _ 

MacDiarmid,  Hugh  (Christopher  Mur¬ 
ray  Grieve)  Speaking  for  Scotland  266 
McMurry,  Ruth  Emily  &  Muna  Lee  The 
Cultural  Approach  89 
Mac-Orlan,  Pierre  Les  clients  du  "Bon 
Chien  faune"  173 — Montmartre — 
Souvenirs  164 

Maeterlinck,  Maurice  The  Great  Beyond 
314 

Magdaleno,  Vicente  Perspectivas  del 
Nuevo  Mundo  290 

Magon  see  Manuel  Gonzilez  Zeledon 
Malaret,  Augusto  Diccionario  de  ameri- 
canismos  74 

Mallea,  Eduardo  El  retorno  69 
Malthe-Bruun,  Kim  Kim.  Uddrag  af 
Dagbog  og  Breve  skr^vet  af  Kim  fra 
hans  syttende  til  bans  enogtyvende 
Aar  86 

Mann,  Thomas  Doktor  Faustus  378 — 
Leiden  an  Deutschland  40 
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Mansilla,  Lucio  V.  Una  cxcursidn  a  los 
indios  ranqueles  397 
Mantle,  Burns  Women  Playwrights  18 
Maran6n,  Gregorio  Vocacidn  y  Stica  188 
Mar^ais,  Georges  Van  de  Vlslam  393 
Maria  y  Campos,  Armando  de  Memoria 
de  teatro  186 

Marion,  Seraphin  &  Watson  Kirkcon- 
nell  The  Quebec  Tradition.  Tradition 
du  Quihec  273 

Maritain,  Jacques  Pour  la  justice  166 
Markevitch,  Igor  Made  in  Italy  271 
Marnau,  Fred,  ed.  New  Road  4  197 
Marti,  Jos6  Obras  completas  68 
Martin,  Alfred  von  Nietzsche  und 
Burcl(hardt  372 

Martinez  Ruiz,  Jos6  see  Azorin 
Martins,  Fran  Noite  feliz  100 
Masques  2  &  6  393 

Mauriac,  Claude  Malraux  ou  le  mol  du 
hiros  36 

Mauriange,  Jean  &  Marcel  Payerne  En- 
fin  la  France  271 

Meisterwer\e  deutscher  Lyril(  see  J.  F. 
Angelloz 

Melendez,  Concha  La  inquietud  sose- 
gada  180 

M61ira,  Marguerite-Yerta  Resonances 
autour  de  Rimbaud  384 
Menges,  Karl  H.  Qaraqalpaq  Grammar. 

I:  Phonology  100 
Mexico  prehistdrico  288 
Michaud,  Guy  Message  poetique  du 
symbolisme  374 

Michaux,  Henri  Tu  va  Stre  pbre  176 
Miegge,  Giovanni  VEglise  sous  le  joug 
faciste  271 

Mikl6s,  Elem6r  Meg  egy  cso\rot  315 
Miksa,  Fenyo  Az  elsodort  orszdg  315 
Milch,  Werner  Bettina  und  Marianne 
303 

Minet,  Pierre  La  defaite:  confessions  385 
Minotos,  Spiros  Sto  Nesi  ton  Phaial(on 
93 

Mirkine-Guetz^vitch,  B.,  ed.  Les  doc¬ 
trines  politiques  modernes  274 
Mir6  Argenter,  Jos^  Cuba:  crdnicas  de 
la  guerra  65 

Mitchell,  John  Hewitt  The  Court  of  the 
Connetablie  87 

Mlynarovii!,  Milos  K.  Boha  hVaddm  427 
Modern  Christian  Revolutionaries  see 
Donald  Attwater 


Monicelli,  Franco  Vent’anni  perduti  96 
Mora,  Sylvester  &  Plotr  Zwierniak 
Sprawiedliwoie  Sowiec/^a  423 
Moran,  A.  V.  Turl(fe-Ingilice  Sozlii^ 
101 

Morand,  Paul  Montociel  390 
Moravia,  Alberto  La  romana  264 
Moraz6,  Charles  La  France  bourgeoise 
51 

Moreno,  Gloria  La  ultima  victoria  401 
Moreno,  Rodolfo  Mds  olid  del  Oriente 
179  • 

Moreno  Jimeno,  Manuel  La  noche  ciega 
297 

Moretti,  Marino  I  coniugi  Allori  317 
Morgan,  Bayard  Quincy  The  Literary 
Underground"  in  Germany  358 
Morgan,  Claude  Le  poids  du  monde  173 
Morgenrote  309 

M6ricz,  Zsigmond  Shakespeare  316 
Mouquet,  Jules  &  W.  T.  Bandy  Baude¬ 
laire  en  1848:  "La  Tribune  Nationale" 
55 

Munoz  Igartua,  Angel  Versos  de  ayer  y 
de  hoy  297 

Mural t,  Leonhard  von  Schriften  zur 
Zeit  410 

Musmanno,  Michael  A.  La  guerra  non 
Vho  voluta  io  422 
N 

Na  brehu  iiernych  v6d  see  Emil  Boleslav 
Luka2 

Nathan,  George  Jean  Women  Play¬ 
wrights  18 

Navarro,  Tom4s  Estudios  de  fonologta 
espahola  187 

Navarro  Monz6,  Julio  El  destino  de 
America  399 

Nederlandse  Bloemlezing  see  Henry  J. 
Van  Andel 

Neruda,  Pablo  Residence  on  Earth  92 
New  Road  4  see  Fred  Marnau 
Newole,  Karl  Ernst  Weg  aus  dem 
Zusammenbruch  410 
Nojd,  Ruben  see  Engels\-Svens\  och 
Svensl(-Engelsl(  ordbo\ 

Nor,  A.  C.  PHIel  Den  415 
Nordislt^  samhorighet  en  reeditet  41 
Nordmann,  Roger  Le  bedn  51 
Novo,  Salvador  Nueva  grandeza  mexi- 
cana  73 

Nyman,  Thure  Gavarni:  sedernas 
shildrare  322 
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O 

Obcrholzcr,  Otto  Richard  Beer- 
Hofmann  304 

Odets,  Clifford  Women  Playwrights  17 
Ok9ugil,  K.  M.  V.  lngilizce-Turkj£e 
Ol{ul  Lugati — Yeni  Tiirl^fe-Ingilizce 
0\ul  Lugati — Teldfluzlu  Ingilizce- 
Tiirl^fe  o\ul  Lugati  101 
Okinshcvich,  D.  Lel^tsii  z  Istorii  Ul^rain- 
s\oho  Prava  208 

Olartc,  Teodoro  Alfonso  de  Castro 
(1495-1558)  289 

Olason,  Pill  Eggcrt,  cd.  Handritasafn 
Landsb6l(asafns  316 
Olivares  Figueroa,  R.  Sdtiras  72 
Ollivier,  Albert  Pousses  sorties  53 
Olsvanger,  Immanuel,  ed.  see  Royte 
Pomerantsen 

Omre,  Arthur  Kristinus  Bergman  283 
O’Reilly,  W.  E.  A  Big  Bool{  About  a 
Uttle  War  141 

Ormis,  Jan  V.  SlovnU(  slovensl^ych 
pseudonymov  207 

Orozco,  Jose  Clemente  Catdlogo  de  la 
Exposicidn  Nacional  Retrospectiva 
298 

Orozco,  Jose  Ramon  Cosmapa  402 
Ortiz  Oderigo,  Nestor  R.  Panorama  de 
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